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Merzonorocicar Draty for September, 1808. By Dr. Pore, Bristol. 
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-] bad i Z . WEATHER. 
a1, 755% . 
| , 

1 64 66 29- 4- | mostly cloudy, frequent showers 

2 57 65 oe ditto Ps ee 

3 61 67 29-1 mostly y, a s 7 

4 59 67 29. 9 morning mostly cloudy, afternoon clear 

5 59 65 29- 6 cloudy, frequent rain 

6 55 63 | B- 6 almost constant rain 

7 58 65 29. 7 cloudy, frequent rain , 

8 56 63 29- 3 cloudy at times, some light rain, high wind 
9 59 63 29-18 cloudy and rainy 

10 58 62 29. 0 .| cloudy, much rain, some loud thunder 

11 58 64 29- 4 cloudy in general, some light rain 

12 56 60 29- 4 cloudy, frequent rain, evening lightning 
13 55 62 29- 5 cloudy, much rain, some thunder : 
14 57 64 29- 8 méstly cloudy, some light rain 

15 58 64 29.18 rain in the morning, mostly very clear 

16 59 67 29-16 cloudy at times Pg 

17 56 65 29-16 mostly cloudy - 

18 57 65 29-12 mostly cloudy, some rain and thunder 

19 56 66 29-12 cloudy at times, some very light rain 

20 57 66 29-17 mostly clear 

21 54 66 29-18 cloudy at times 

22 58 68 29-15 mostly cloudy, evening very rainy 

23 54 54 29. 7 mostly cloudy, showery - 

24 46 54 29-12 cloudy at times 

25 55 64 29-15 mostly cloudy 

26 54 66 29-15 mostly clear 

27 | 58°66 | 29-12 | cloudy 

28 39 46 29-11 cloudy, rainy 
29 39 49 29- 6 cloudy at times, some light rain i 
30 32 45 29. 6 cloudy at times, some light sprinkling rain. 











The average degrees of temperature, as noted at eight o’clock in the morning, art 
54 24-30; those of the corresponding month in the year 1807, were 48 7-30; ip 
1806, 54 16-30; im 1805, 58; and in 1804, 56 1-3d. 

The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to 4 inches 36-100ths ; that of the 
corresponding month in the year 1807, 3 inches 59-!00ths; in 1806, 1 inch 8l- 


100ths ; in 1805, 1 inch 59-130ths; im 1804, 28-100ths ; and in 1803, t inch 56-100ths 





Merzorovocicat Tasve for October 1808. By W. Cary, Strand. 











Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer. 
aq 45 ey s Ki ey 3 
ele g [5g [Barom) Weather Mie g [5g |Barom) Weather 
Es\os s = |! Pts-jin Oct, 1808.) 2 Slo 5 = 3 |B pts.jin Oct. I 
Sept} eo | © | o Oct,} ° 
27 |.47 | 57 ) 44 [29,88 /fair 12} 45 
28 | 43 | 51} 42] 555 |cloudy 13 | 35 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER, 1808. 


Mr, Unpan, Oct. 1. 
a . in your Magazine for 
August that a Monument was 
about to be erected to Addison, I 

took an early opportunity of seei 


it; and now most warnily join wit 


age Correspondent in the encomiums 
e passes on the elegant taste dis- 
played, both in the Monument and 
intended Zpitaph. At the same time, 
leannot but ret that, from the 
inscription being in a language sacred 
to the Learned, s0 many of the ad- 


mirers of Addison, especially the 


most lovely part of our species, will 
be excluded from perusing so grate- 
ful a tribute ‘to his memory. It is 
indeed a question of some moment, 
whether the praises of an Author 
shouid not be perpetuated to pos- 
terity by the language in which his 
writings are composed. ; 
The object of Sepulchral Inscrip- 
tious, in its most general acceptation, 
i to state the merits and virtues of 
the deceased. As, however, an un- 
embodied spirit must be deaf to all 
earthly praise, their only rational de- 
sigan must be, Lo operate, by exciting 
ation, or, to = the more ex- 
pressive language of aneminent writer, 
“that the tomb of a good man may 
supply the want of his presence, and 
veneration for his memory the same 
elleet as observation of his life.” 
considered in this light, or 
wadebt of gratitude ‘owed by pos- 
letity to deceased merit, ought not 
certainly to be written in a dead lan- 
3 which, from the limited ex- 
in which it is known, must aa 
cemarily defeat those purposes for 
which they are rineipally, if not 
solely intended. , though 


tuken collectively, form but a very 
snall part of the admirers of Addison ; 
tt must, therefore, be for the selfish 
gratification of a few individuals, that 

must be mortified; when, 
by the slightest sacrifice, the plea- 


LL "_ 


surey and expectations of all might 
be indulged. os 

If the justice of these claims be 
allowed, the assertion, that in the 
composition of our monumental en-’ 
comiuins the convenience of Foreign- 
ers ought to be principally consulted, 
will be almost too futile to be com- 
bated. Such an argument, indeed, 
must originate rather from national 
vanity, than any regard to truth or 
national taste. For it may with some 
force be asked, what sensation the 

eulogies of a deceased Author can 
excite, in those unacquainted with his 
writings? 

This, however, is indisputable, that 
the revered tomb of Addison can 
never excite those rapturous feelings 
in a Foreigner, which must animate 
every exuiting Briton, when he con- 
templates the shrine of him who has 
raised in his breast the warmest and 
most refined emotions. 

Still more defective is the posi- 
tion, that the praises of an Author 
ought to be sung in a language not 
subject to corruption and vicissitude. 
If, indeed, we were to consider Se- 
pulchral Inscriptions the only monu- 
ments of fame, thete would be some 
reason for asserting they ought to 
be written in characters eternal and 
unfluctuating. 

But the best and wisest of Poets 
romises himself immortality, not 
tom the permanent materials of his 

moanment, but because, 
“: #olium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxisse modos.” 

What other feelings indeed can the 
tomb of an Author, whose writings 
are perished, excite in a Reader; but 
literary sorrow for the mutability of 
language, and moral reflections on 
the sublunary nature of terrestrial 
eminence ? 

In discussions on this subject, it is 
very common to quote the 7. 
aut question of Dr; Johnson, “ 7 

wou 

















868 Epitaph intended for Mr. Addison.—Tontines. [Oct, 


would you write an Epitaph on Eras- 
mus 3 Dutch?” This y mays — 
t i eat force w 

sppleed bp keane, has none when 
considered in respect to Addison. The 
works of Erasmus being principally 
written in Latin, his countrymen are 
under no obligations to 
him for the improvement of their 
national literature. But the whole 


Commonwealth of Learning, the Lite- - 
‘T% table of your Herefordshire 


rati of every age and » are 
indebted to Erasmus, as the P i 
instrument in the revival of classical 
knowledge. Let his praises then, as 
the discharge of a debt of gratitude, 
be sung in that language, to the 
restoration of which he so essen- 
tially contributed. Besides, it is to 
be considered, fons the ei kee 
is .in literature, of no 
aie” od not, like that of 
the English nation, enriched by in- 
numerable works, which must at all 
times promote its cultivation amongst 
Foreigners, and render its powers as 
nearly universal as those of the classic 
tongues of antiquity. 
ar different is the case on the 
rt of Addison—he has at once re- 
Formed the public taste and morals, 
and given a stamp to English lite- 
rature, which will render it current 
in all future ages—he is at once the 
favourite of the learned and the igno- 
rant, of the pedant and the fop, and 
therefore justly claims a more popu- 
lar panegyrick. 

“Such, Sir, are the reasons that in- 
dice’ me to think, that the best and 
most consistent Epitaph ov Addison 
would be in that e to which 
his writings are so great an orna- 
ment. 


As many of your readers will per- 


haps be gratified with a view of the 
proposed Inscription, I have sent 
you a copy, as corr by a gen- 
tleman of the first classical erudition. 
Yours, &. An Enciisuman. 
* Quisquis es, qui hoc marmor intueris, 
Venerare memoriam Joserii Appisex, 
Quem fides Christiana, 
Quem virtus, bonique mores, 
Assiduum sibi vindicant Patronum. 
Cujus ingehium ‘ 
Carminibus, scriptisque in omni genere 
exquisitis, 
Quibus puri sermonis exemplum posteritati 
tradidit, 


Rectique vivendi disciplinam scité exposuit, 
Sacratun manct, & maucbit. 


. 


Sic enim argumenti gravitatem lepore, 
Judicii severitatem urbanitate temperavit, 
Ut bonos erigeret, improvidos excitaret, 
Improbos etiam delectatione quadam ad 

virtutem fiecteret. 

Natus erat A. D. 1672. 
Auctisque paulatim fortunis 
Excessit octavo & quadragesimo anno; 
Britannorum Decus & Delicia.” 

— ———— 

Mr. Unsay, Oct. 13. 


Friend M. C. is very sati 
preae cages Tomek Ge 
u 1s ’ v to, 
bat wt named, our annual 
concerning the Government Nomi- 
neces in Tontine 1789, have beea exs- 


"i te toni hending 
nt rst class, comprehendi 
ages under 20 years, the deaths 
certified to April 5, 1307, a space 
short of 18 years, aré 484, out of 
3559, the whole original number of 
lives. 

Allowing, as in M. C's accounl, 
43 to have died very soon, and of 
course never in the Tontine, | take 
from the aforesaid aggregate of deaths 
(484) 217, to make up M. C's total 
of 260. Of these the number of deaths 
is 73 in less than 18 years; but 73 are 
not expended in M. C's table until 
the end of 22 years. See p. 196. 

’ Please to remember that the No 
minees thus taken for a comparison, 
were thought the best lives in the 
country; and, from the raok-of their 
parents, we must reckon upon all 
possible care being ever at haud to pre- 
serve those lives. 

Perhaps some might think the No 
minees entered at one year are 
fairest subject for comparison, up 
to the time elapsed. ‘Let that bes 
second note next month. 

A-propos of Tontines —Covet- 
Gardew Theatre had au institution of 
this kind; and an apothecary of Low 
don was init. ‘That veteran- 
ant, Mr. Cevke of the Exchequer 
Bill Office, was manager. Whenever 
these gevtlemen met, the former et 
quired after the dead; and this wa 
repeated so often at last with 
creased surprise every meeting # 
“* Nobody gone yet,” that Mr. Cooke, 
with all his good-nature, could sot 
forbear laughing to find the Doctor 
‘take the lead, on die first. 

Yours, &e. W. 7 











RHE following fa ite 
ing extract of a r 
from the celebrated Darwin to 
his friend Dr. Okes, late physician 
at Exeter, may be interesting to tif 
iterary world, as it affords a picture 
mind in a very early period 
life. It was written bone the 
1157, when he received intelli- 
of the death of his father, and 
reuing his medical studies in 

} with unremitted Aug The 

original er is now in 
sion of Mr. Thomas Verney Okes, 
an eminent su at Cambridge, 
and son of the physician of the same 
oj eet terrane ee . . 
* Yesterday's rought me the 
i le bgp m Father's de- 
parture out of this sinful world, He 
was a man, Okes, of more sense than 
great industry in 
*r he had no busi- 
ness, nor ——_ jon of any. He 
was frugal, but not covetous; very 
tender to his children, but still kept 
them at an awful kind of distance. 
He through this life with ho- 
nesty and industry, and brought up 
seven healthy children to follow his 
example. He was 72 years old, and 
died the 20th of this current. ‘ Bles- 
sed are they that die in the Lord |’ 

“ That there exists a superior Ens 
Extium, which formed these won- 
derful creatures, is a mathematical 
demonstration. That He influences 
thi by a particular providence, 
is not so evident. The probability, 
according to my notion, is against 
it, since general laws seem sufticient 

for that end. Shall we say no par- 
ovidence is necessary to 

roll this Planet round the Sun, and 
yet affirm it necessary in turaing up 
Cinque and quatorze, while shaking 
& box of dies? or giving each his 
daily bread?—The light of Nature 
us not a single argument for 
aeere viata» this is the only one— 
that it is possible with God; since he 
who us out of nothing can 
oy Sraneate us; and that be will 
do this is what we humbly hope. | 
like the Duke of Buckingbaw’s epi- 


“Pro Rege sepe, pro Republict 
semper, dubius,non improbus,virt: in- 
tertus, sedinturbatus morigr. Chris- 
tum advenero, Deo confido benevolenti 
« omnipotenti, Ens Entium miserere 
mei! Exasuvs Darwin.” 
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1808. ] Letter of Dr.Darwin.--A Character by Bp.Hurd.869 


Near the Banks of 
Me. Unsan, Stour, Sept. 27. 
a your last Number, p. 702, you 

inserted a short Cri by the 
late venerable Bishop of Worcester, 
which does honour to the Pre- 
late and the work criticised ; and 
whjch reminded me of a remarkable 
Critique in manuscript, in my pos- 
session, written by the same venerable 
Father. It was originally copied 
from the Bishop's hand-writing, in 
the first volume of a celebrated Au- 
thor, whose literary works have been 
admitted to the honour of a place 
in his Lordship’s Library. 

The Author of these Tracts in four 
volumes (Mr. Fletcher) was a man of fine 
parts and exemplary goodness, but tinged 
with fanaticism. He was a follower of 
John Wesley. but ‘superior t» him in 
every thing, exedpt that in which a leader 
of a party must always excel—worldly 
wisdum. 

“Mr. Fleteher* and Mr. Rousseau 
were countrymen; their characters were 
similar, yet different; the constitution of 
both was ardent, but piety predominated 
in the one, in the other vanity : hence the 
Plulosopher became an Jajfide!, and the 
Divine a Methodist. R. W.” 

It would, Sir, be presumption in 
me to subjoin any comment of mine 
on this delicate and interesting sub- 
ject. Yours, &. A.C. 

—e— - 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 7. 
| N the conclusion of my paper 
on the merits of Vaccination, 
which appeared in the last number of 
your Magazine, a few arguments and 
observations were adduced in reply 
to the enquiry, whether Vuccination 
affords @ proper security from the 
Small Pox? The facts which were 
there mentioned, must of themselves 
be nearly suflicient to convince an 
unprejudiced observer of the efficacy 
of the Vaceine preservative. It now 
remains to take an impartial review 
of the remaining part of the evidence 
on this ipteresting topick, which may 
be gathered trom the experience of 
eminent individuals, aud from the 
avowed opinion of puslic bodies. 

First, then, let us hear the evi- 

dence afforded by the experience of 


* John William de la Piechere (his 
roper name), was born at Nygnin Switzer- 
and, Sept. 12, 1729; and died August 14, 
1785, at Madeley, of which village he was 
vicag 25 years. A.C. 
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870 Experience of eminent IndividyalsinV accination.|{ Oct. 


eminent individuals. It is not from 
dabblers in medicine; it is not from 
those who condemn any innovation 
in medical practice, without giving it 
2 trial, that we,are to expect to de- 
rive oe Fyn aye i Og 
sary for the pu of enabling us 
to wa a decided. opinion on the 
merits of any discovery. We must 
look up to those alone, whose know- 

¢ is too extensive to allow them 
to be the dupes of imposture, whose 
characters stand too high for any one 
to suspect them of dissimulation, and 
whose independence raises them supe- 
rior to any controul which might 


» arise from indigence ar servility. 


Men of this description have the best 
opportunities of ascertaining the 
truth, and will be most likely to 
make a disinterested avowal of it. 
By men of this description the Vac- 
cine has been put to the severest trial ; 
and the result of their investigations, 
which has frequently been given to 
the world, may justly claim a degree 
of universal confidence. 

It would be an endless task to enu- 
merate the particulars of individual 
experience. Suffice it to say, that 
professional gentlemen of the highest 
respectability have published ac- 
counts* of the inoculation of some 
hundreds of thousands of patients with 
the Vaccine, without a single instance 
of failure. 1 have heard that Dr. 

enner has vaccinated an immense 
number of subjects with his own 
hand during an uninterrupted prac- 
tice of ten years; and, though | have 
been very particular in my enquiries 
respecting the result, | have never 
heard of a single instance in which 
any of his patients were subsequently 
infected with the Small Pex. I have 
seen accounts, which proceed from 
the best authorities, of the Vaccina- 
tion of some millions on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, ia our East Indian 
settlements, and in almost every cor- 
ner of the civilized world, But as 
Englishmen will naturally repose more 
implicit confidence in facts which: oc- 
cur within their own shores, and of 
the truth’or falsehood of which they 
may, if they please, be convinced by 





* A detailed account of the numbers 
successfully vaccinated by many medical 
gentlemen, and others, may be found in 
Mr. Pruen’s “ Comparative Sketch of the 
Yarioleus and Vaccine Inoculations,” 


ocular demonstration, I shall confine 
cx pad chiefly to the evidence of Eng- 
lish practitioners. 1 should be sorry 
to be of attaching undue 
beliefto the publications of the friends 
of Vaccination, or of entertaining 
improper doubts of the accuracy of 
the statements of its opponents. Yet 
I cannot think that the assertions of 
a few individuals, who avew thal they 
never practised Vaccination, can be 
put into competition with the asser- 
tions of the host of medical men, who 
have made Vaccination a princi 

object. of their attention, and who, 
when they declare that it does afford 
a complete security (of course, when 
duly conducted) against the Variolous 
infection, speak altogether from their 
own experience, and assert nothing 
but what they are ready to prove by 
indisputable facts, which have oc- 


curred under their own eyes. But, , 


Mr. Urban, it is an insult to the un- 
derstanding of your Readers, to urge 
these arguments any farther. 

So much for the evidence of indivi- 
duals: Now, Sir, let us hear the 
opinions of public bodies. Individuals 
may be influenced by prejudice, in- 
terest, or partiality: but in a large 
society, consisting of independent, 
scientific men, no such influence can 

ossibly prevail. For the reason | 
fore assigned, I shall not adduce 
the opinions of Foreign Societies: 
we must of course prefer the verdict 
of our own countrymen. What then 
is the opinion of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, than which 
the earth does not contain a more re- 
spectable medical body ? 

“The security derived from Vaccina- 
tion against the Small Pox, if not abso- 
lutely perfect, is as nearly so as can per- 
haps be expected from any human disco- 
very ; for amongst several hundred thou- 
sand cases, with the results of which the 
College have been made acquainted, the 
number of alledged failures has been sur- 


-prizingly small, so much sc, as to form 


certainly no reasonable objection to the 
general adoption of Vaccination; for it 
appears that there are not nearly so many 
failures, im a given number of vaccinated 
persons, as there are deaths in an equal 
number of persons inoculated for the 
Small Pox. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate the superiority of Vaccinh- 
tion over the Inoculation of the Small 
Pox, than this consideration ; and it is a 
most important fact, which has been con- 
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firmed in the course of this enquiry, that 
in almost.every case, where’ the Small 
Pox has succeeded Vaccination, whether 
by Inoculation or by casual infection, the 
disease has varied mruch from its ordinary 
course; it has neither been the same in 
the violence nor in the duration of its 
symptoms , but has, with very few excep- 
tions, been remarkably mild, as if the 
Smal! Pox had been deprived, by the pre- 
vious Vaccine disease, of all its usual ma- 


“It has been already mentioned, that 
the evidence is not universally favourable, 
oper it is in truth nearly so, for there 
are a few who entertain sentiments differmg 
widely from those of the great majority of 
their brethren. The College, re, 
deemed it their duty, in a particular man- 
ner, to enquire upon what grounds and 
evidence the opposers of Vaccination 
rested their opinions. From personal exa- 
mination, as well as from their writings, they 
endeavoured to learn the full extent and 
weight of their objections. They found 
them without experience Pe veowarn . 
supporting their opinions by hearsay infor- 
mation and hypothetical reasoning ; and, 
upon investigating the facts which they 
adyanced, they found them to be either 
misapprehended or misrepresented.” 

The same sentiments, under differ- 
ent words, haye been expressed by 
the other Colleges of Ph rece ae 
Surgeons in the Uni ingdom. 
But, of all their Reports, nove ap rs 
to me to be so clearly favourable to 
Vaccination, as that of the Royal Col- 
lege ‘of Surgeons vf London. This 
learned body had received an account 
of 164,381 cases of Vaccination. In 
this number 56 cases are stated to 
have occurred in which the Small 
Pox followed. So that there is only 
one instance of failure in almost 3000 
cases; and this, observe, necessarily 
including the result of the practice in 
its very infancy. Now, Mr. Urban, 
if we take 3000 hens, and put them 
to set upon their eggs, 1 ratlter sus- 
pect that more than one of them 
might not succeed in hatching; yet, 
would any man thence assert, from 
such a deviation, that the hen does 
not possess the power of hatching ? 
It is equally absurd to assert that 
Vaccination does not afford a security 
from the Small Pox, because, among 
the multitudes that have been vacci- 
nated, its security may, in a few iu- 
stances, have occasionally failed. 

I can assure your readers, Mr. Ur- 
bav, that 1 have not hastily adopted 


‘ 
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these sentiments. At the first pro- 
mulgatio? of the Vaccine discovery, 
I regarded it as something on the 
same footing with the Cordial Balm 
of Gilead, the Restorative Drops; 

c. &e. It was not till after the most 
scrupulous enquiry, which | made 
with 2 most Pre) iced mind, that | 
could be induced to believe Vaccina- 
tion to be what its friends described 
it. Obstinate, however, as preju- 


dices against it confessedly were, they 
were shortly =" by the accumu- 
lating facts which con*inually ap- 


aoe in its favour. If contrary evi- 
ce, of equal force and enti- 
city, can be adduced, I shall at all 
times be open to conviction, and 
ready to renounce my . present 
sentiments. But, till such evidence 
shall ‘have been adduced, I must 
maintain my opinion, that no reason- 
able man can for a moment doubt the 
efficacy of the security which Vac- 
cination affords. But there is another 
point to be discussed, which is, “* Whe- 
ther Vaccination entails any novel 
diseases on the Constitution?” On 
this. question, Mr. Urban, I shall 
trouble you with a paper for your 
next number. Cosmorotiros. 
P. S. 1 had nearly forgotten to no- 
tice a curious appre on, expressed 
by one or two writers on Vaccination, 
viz. ‘* That ite preserving qualities 
might decay in the course of time, and 
that, ina few years, the constitution 
might again become susceptible of the 
Small Pox.” 1 will not take up your 
columns in shewing how unphysiolo- 
ical such an argument is, and how 
irectly contrary to the laws of pa- 
thology. 1! shall content myself by 
observing, that it is refuted by matter 
of fact ; since there are many persons 
now living of a great old age, who were 
infected with the Cow Pox in their 
youth, aud who have invariably re- 
sisted every attempt to communicate 
the Small Pox to them, though the at- 
tempts were conducted in every way 
that human iugenuity could devise. 
a 
%* Z. informs X. Y. p. 782, the 
“ Historical Catechism,” hy Dr. Watson, 
vicar of Middleton Zyas (not Tyers), was 
printed at Newcastle in 1768. A second 
edition was printed by “W. Charnley 
and S. Hodgson, 1785;” and it bas since 
been repeatedly published, and thousands 
distributed: in India, the West India 
Islands, &e. as well as all over England. 
EXTRACT 
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To Watren Rovio,’ Esq. 
Westcotes, Leicester. 


Si, Oct. 1, 1808. 
HOUGH your kind favour of 
t. 17 has not been earlier ac- 
» 1 fully appreciate the 


gled emotions of admiration and gra- 
tude my warmest thanks are now 
prssae yourself, Sir, aud to the 
other noble and honourable friends, 
whose spontaneous offer, handsome 
as it is in a pecuniary view, is emi- 
nently ethanced ‘by the expressions 
of satisfaction it hb Sa and b 
the permission thus publicly to an- 
nounce the rous proposal of Pa- 
trons so truly respectable. With the 
most perfect esteem, I am, Sir, 
Your greatly obliged, 


know 


and faithful servant, 
J. Nicuous. 
[Cory.] 
Sin, W estcotes, Sept. V1. 
SEVERAL of the Subscri to 


your valuable History of Leicester- 
shire, taking into consideration the 
i you pene betoky ontiaet by Fire 
in February ve ag: among 
themselves to advance the price of 
your last Volume to Five Guineas * ; 
oping that this Ae meet your 
appre tion, and all the other 
Subscribers will concur in the mea- 
sure. I here inclose a list of the 
Names which I have collected at the 
Races, and am authorised rn ery 
to yous! remain, Sir, with mach truth, 
our faithful servant, W. Ruprne. 

Te John Nichols, Esq. 

[Tux Iwcrosvre. ] 
Sin, , . 

WE learnt with much concern, from 
a statement in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for March last, that not 200 
copies of your valuable Hisrony or 
LEIcESTERSHIRE are now im existence. 
As that fy the case, we are aware 
that the printing so limited a cum- 
ber only ef your concluding Portion 
must ‘subject you to-a considerable 
joss; aud therefore request that you 
will, so far_as concervs us, pul a 
price of Five Guineas on the remain- 
mg Volume; trusting that such sum 
will compleatly cover the ex of 


printing it; and that you will, by any 


mode you may think expedient, con- 

vey a know: of this our wish to 

your other Subscribers, for (we hope 

and trust) their approbation and con- 

currence. ‘ ? 

Duke of Rutland. 

Ear! of Stamford. 

Viscount Wentworth. 

Sir Charles Cave, Bart. 

Sir John Palmer, Bart. 

Edward Wigley: Hartopp, Bay, Dalb 
igley-Hartopp, Esq. Dalby. 

J.P. Hungertord, . Dingley. 

oe Dr. Bag. Tare px 

on. 
Rev. Dr. Andrewes, St. James's. 
Dr. Amold, Leicester. 


Mrs. Ashby, Quenby Hall. 
Stafford te Baxter, Esq. Gray'sInn. 


William Esq. Treasurer of the 
ee | A ies. 

Joseph Cradock, Esq. Gumley. 

Edward Dawson, Whatton. 


Edward Farnham, Esq. Quorndos. 
John Herrick, " umanor. 
John Kinderley, . Bedford Row. 
+. en emige Esq. Garendon 
ar. o 
Charles Packe, Esq. Prestwould. 
Walter Ruding, Esq. Westcotes. 
Rev. Rogers Kuding, Maldon, Surrey. 
ar a Simpson, Esq. Laund 
a Frewen-Turner, Esq. Cold Over- 


Colonel Wollaston, Shenton. 
Clement Winstanley, Esq. Braunston, 
Thomas Pares, Esq. Hopwell. 
Calelv Loudham,. . Leicester. 
Samuel Miles, Esq. Leicester. 
Rev. Dr. Staunton, Nottingham. 
John Bobun Smith, Esq. Warwick. 
Rev. H Woodcock, Barkby. 
W.F. nee, Esq. mares . 

'* ce the above Correspondence 
was printed in The Leicester Jourval, 
the Historian of that County has been 
honoured by the communication of the 
Sollowing additional Names. 
Rey. Dr. Burnaby, Archdeacon of 

Leicester 


mg Thoinas ay Doncaster. 
y. James-Knight Moer, Sapcote. 
Hon. Richard Walliam Curzon. 
John Wilmot, Esq. Master in Chan 


cery. 
° * . Hinckley. 

Henry Cro pag Loughborough. 
[This List will be con 





* The Price wrigmaliy moposed for the coneluding Portion (which is now advaucing in the sos) 
was Three Gilneas for the Sul! Peper; and Five Guineas for the Reyal sige. 
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Tombstone of Lady Elizabeth Lutteredl in DUNSTER CHORCH. Fig. 2. 
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Mr. Unvan, October 3. ' 
TT following Inscription, exactly copied from a mural monu i 
T cane of the Church of Hatton, co. Warwick, on the South si a 
inser 


unacceptable to your Readers, who recollect the 
ume for 1905; in which are others same clas- 


your 
es ke 601, 1141. 
Catherine Jane Parr youngest daughter of Samuel and, 
Jane Parr was born at Norwich June 13th, 1782, died at 
East Teignmouth, Devon, Nov. 22d 1805, and on December 
9th was buried in this Chancel, where the Remains of her 
afflicted Parents will hereafter be deposited at the request of 
a most beloved Child whom they to meet again 
at the Resurrection of the Just to Life Everlasting 
QVAE- MTEMPLO CATHARINA - IN - HOC . SEPVLTA - EST 
‘ PRVDENS - CASTA - DECENS- SEVERA - DVLCIS 
tS RDANTIA -QVAE -SOLENT - PVTARI 
or" RVM - COMMODITATE - COPVLAVIT 
. $ NAM VITAE -COMITFES- BONAE - FVERVNT 
* LIBERTAS - GRAVIS - ET - PVDOR - FACETVS 
HIS - EST - IVNCTVS~- AMOR - PIVS -SVORVM 
ET-CVRA - EX-ANIMO - DEVM - COLENDI. 
bone Lady’s death was not registered at the time in + alps pees 


a | 





In the Churchyard of Lemington Priors, W 
; Behold the Public, and fivd ¢ to see 2 
i / +. The tomb of his benevolent Works merit 
William Abbotts, the Approbation of the 
Who died the le March 1805 inost eminent 
Aged 69 Physicians. 
First Founder of the celebrated In Peage I rest, pray be so kind 
Spaw Water Baths at this Place in Improve the Works I leave behind. 
1786. He devoted his whole Time May Invalids (made whole) agree 
and Fortune to accommnodate To praise the Lord instead of met 
Yours, &c. An Op Connesronvenr. 


—___ 
Mr.Unwax, Birmingham, June 6. sion. The chief of these are Gallox 
Beas you to preserve in your Ma- hill, Grabice, and the Conyger*; on 
gazine a few Memorials of an which is a circular buildi , erected 
interesting little joan. “ venerable in by the late Mr. Luttrell, as an abject 
decay,” which ‘asigemrel dee by _- bw ae es “ 
on, that t rip- n the time axon rehy 
tion is borrowed from Collinson's it was a place of Saree Heairey 
History of- Somersetshire; and that Ba fortress of the West-Saxon Kings. 
the more ni —_ information has At this period, and for some centuries 
been obtained by personal enquiry, after, it was called Torre (a fortified 
tad from seve infient documents tower), but in afterdays 
to 2. by my friend, the in modern orth ography the "Notmne the 
. George H Leigh of Ellj- Mountein-Tawer® At 
Gulp, thesorthy: Curate of Dunster. Conquest it constituted the, cad 
Yours, &. ics tcaes Hameer. 4 large barony, and w 
Dussrea, in the Hundred of Car- gether with no less than 
“co. Somerset, is situate or vills in this couaty) by by | *f 
shout 25 miles frovo Bridgwater, and Conqueror, to Sir F 
tires from Minchead, on the mere whose descendants 
fei eel Cha on great feudal 
Bristol Channel, which is sessed it till 50 Edw. 1 


distant ; but b onded on al relict of John Lord M un +, 
sera  andloh the first te Wound 


and lofty hills, 
icin enathe in saad cocoa the reversion of the barony, honour 












> or Rabbit Ground, was a common a 


ki! hill requires no explanation. Visor osttaerentepy Sphere, 


is @ tradition, that th Lady obtained from husband as much 
Prete 9 -eeremncer ethene rae ex Fer bee Fear 6 od ary bb 


ors Mac. O¢ieber, 1508. 
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and..manor 6f Dunster; together 
with the manors of Minehead and 
Kilton, and the hundred of Carhamp- 


.ton, to Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, relict 


of Sir A Luttrell of Chilton, 
co. Devon, and daughter of Hugh 
Courtney Earl of Devonshire, it 
continued in the Luttrelis till. the 
last -Combuey, when Alexander Lut- 
trell, Esq. dying without male heir, 
left his estatés to descend to one sole 
daughter and heires. Margaret, mar- 
ried” to Henry Fownes of Nethaway, 
co. Devon, Esq.; who thereupon as- 
sumed the name of Luttrell, and was 
father of John Fownes Luttrell, Esq. 
the present resident at Dunster castle, 
and M. P. for Minehead, of which he 
is lord of the manor and chief pro- 


prietor. 

The Castle is a large and stately 
edifice, crowning a steep hill (still called 
the Torr), at the South extremit 
of the-principal street, and command- 
ing a fine yiew of the town, the sea, 
and the mountains of South Wales. 
it is supplied with water from a 
spring, over which a conduit is built, 
on the side of Grabice; which I pre- 
sume to be the Well of St. Leonard, 
mentioned in antient writings*. The 
plantations, park, and surrounding 
scenery, have distinguished claims on 
the notice of the admirers of pictu- 
resque beauty. Gilpin (in his Obsery. 
‘on the Western Parts of England, 
‘p. 170.) calls Dunster Castle one of 
the grandest artificial objects he had 
met with on his journey, and_re- 
marks, that, “ia the amusing circk 
round the walls of the castle, he ha‘? 
three distinct species of landscape, 
a park-scene, a tract of mountainous 
‘country, and a sea-coastt.” War- 
ner; also, (in his Walk through the 
Western Counties, p. 79) gives due 
honour to the “| proud turrets,” * ve- 
“nerable wood,” and other subjects of 
adiniration. 

“During the Civil Wars Dunster 
‘ Castle was garrisoned, and alternately 

: y the Royal and Parlia- 

mentary forces. The celebrated Wil- 
liam Prynne, for defying Cromwell's 
authorily, and refusing payment of 
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taxes, was committed close Be ' 


to this place July 1, 1650, he 
remained till Jan. 12th following, and 
was then removed to Taunton Cale 
Whilst in confinement at Dunster, he 
wrote, “ Sad and serious Considers 
tions touching the invasive war against 
our Presbyterian Brethren of Scotland 
(Wood's Ath. Oxon. vol. IJ. p. 438). 
The town itself consists chiefly of 
two streets; the one runniug in a 
North and South direction, formerly 
called the North, but now the For 
strect; the other branching Wést- 
ward from the Church, and called the 
West street... Other streets there are, 
but so much depopulated as scarcely 
to deserve the name. The following 
often occur in old feoflments: st 
Thomas street, St. George street, 
Church street, Water street, Gallox 
strect,andthe Hailey. The Forestreet 
is close built, paved, and of a tole- 
rable breadth, blocked up in the 
middle by an old market-cross anda 
long range of ruinous shambles, 
Many of the houses are good, being 
built with wrought stone (of thes, 
the Luttrell Arms, an excellent ina, 
is most Conspicuous); but the greater 


et are low, rough stone, thatched © 


uildings, with old penthouses over 
the door and windows, and chimpeys 
towards the street. t 
The Market is on Friday ; and aFair 
isheid on Whit-Monday. ‘The folloy- 
ing Charter relates thereto: 


‘* Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego 
Reginaldusde Moyhun { dedi, concessi,¢ 


*} bac mea presenti carta coufirmavi, Hugosi 


Rondevin, et Roberto Luci, et Roberto Ve 
natori, et Rogero Priyer, et Roberto Chi- 
pera; et Symoni Coc, burgensibus mei 
de Dunestor, et heredibus eorum, 

et in perpetuum possidendi de me et here- 
dibus meis, Nundinas et Forum in eodem 
vico del Nord, liber’, et quiete, et integr, 
et sine remociune et impedimento, de m 
et heredibus meis. Propter hane autem 
donapionem ct concessioncn de me eb bert 
dibus meis, sibi et heredibus suisin per 
petuum habendam, dederunt michi pre 
dicti burgenses unum tunellum vini, & 
_precio quadraginta solidorum, in recoy 
nicionem. In hyjus rei securitatem, 
scripto sigillum meun apposui. Hijs 


— 





* «Dimiliam acram terre subtus Grobbefast, juxta fontem Sancti Leonand.” 
51 Edw. itl, “ Seysinam in und acré terre arrabile in campis de Dunstert, vocal 
* above ye tuwn, prope fontem Sancti Leonardi,” 14 Hen, IV. Deeds, pens W. 
‘ “4 Gilpin's view is a mere fancy-piece. Bovner’s print in Collinson is very com 
} Reynald de Myhun lived in the reign of Jobm, aud was suceceded by his son of 


the same name, who died 41 Hen. li, 1256. 
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tibus) Dowlino Johanne de Regn. Ro- 
goné# filio Symonis, Willichmo Ever- 
* mddo, Ricardo de Holne, Rogero Pollard, 
Roberto de Cogstane, Galfrilo de Kyte- 
nor, Galfrido de Luctum)é, et alijs.” 

The scal of. wax (Plate JT. 
fig: \.), bearing { Gules | a dexter arm, 
habited with a maunch (Ermine), the 
hand holding a fleur-de-lis Or}. ‘The 
circumscription, SIGILL. REGINAL- 
Di* DE - MOVNt. 

In the year 1801, the parish of 
Danster, which comprehends the 
vills of Avill, Stanton, Alcombe, 
and Marsh, contained 183 inhabited 
houses, 36 uninhabited houses, 370 
males (whereof 115 were employ- 
ed in agriculture), and 402 females; 
but at the beginning of last cen- 

there were nearly 400 houses, 


aad a large manufacture of kersey , 


dothst, which is now wholly re- 
moved to wpe mm 9 The inha- 
bitants have a tradition that 24 mas- 
iers from hence, were used 
to attend the fairs of Bristol and Exe- 
ter. Antiently, like other places un- 
der Castle-ward, Dunster assumed the 
name of a borough; the burgesses 
whereof possessed certain lands and 
tenements, and had a common seal. 
~ 29 Hen. III. Richard the Bailiff 
of Dunster (Prapositus de Dune- 
tore) was amerced in the sum of 
106s. 8d. for exporting corn without 
licence 


. “20 Edw. TIT. it was rated to furnish 
three armed men for the wars]. It 
sent Members to Parliament; but we 
rétain the names of only two of its 
tatives, viz. Walter Morice 
Tho. Cartere, who were returned 

34 Edw. II]. 
‘John de Mohun® granted the fol- 
owing Charters ** to the Burgesses: 
‘“ Omnibus——Jobannes de Moyun, 
sdlateth in Domino. Noverit universitas 
vestra me concessisse, confirmasse, ct 
\Miietum clam&sse in perpetuum pro me 
et hered. meis, omnibus burgensibus ville 
mee de Donestorr et hered. eorum, omncs 
Wbertates ejusdem ville ques Dominus 
: us de Moyun, avus incné, dictis 
us et hered, corum aliquando 
Per cartam suam dedit et concessit, et 
, Seut ipsa carta in omnibus punctibus tes- 
tatur, sine aliqua calumpnii inde de cetcro 

—_—_—_—_— 
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faciendi. Concessisse ecciam dictis burg. 

et hered. eorum invenire annuatim bal- 
livum unum ydoricum et fidelem,’ ad 
recipiendum, presentandum, et fideliter 
respondendum de attachiamentis 
burgum factis. Et si idem ballivus qui : 
pro tem fuerit in aliquo modo versum 
dominum vel dictos burgenses sive heredes 
eorum deliquerit, ipse idem _. ballivus 
emendationem faciet domino . suo, se- 
cuadam consuetudinem burgi, et) loco 
suo dicti burgensi alium ballivam ydoneum 
ad opus domini ponant. Pro hac autem 
concessione, &c, dederunt michi  dicti 
burgenses viginti solidos argenti pre maai- 
bus. In cujus rei test. ‘huic presenti 
scripto sigillam meum apposui.’ Hijé 
testibus; Domino Johanne de h, 
milite, Philippo de Locum, Ricardo de 
Cloudesham, Joh. de Holne, Galfr. de 
Kytenare, Galfr. le Tort, Will. Everard, 
Will. Pyron, Rob. de Laputte, et alijs.” 


“ Omnib Joh de Mohun, 
Dominus de Dunsterre, salutem in Domi- 
no, Noverit univ. vestra medledisse, con- 
ccssisse pro me et hered. meis, et omnibus 
alijs Dominis Custodibus Ballivis de Dun- 
sterre, omnibus Burgensibus yille mee 
de D. manentibus imperpctuum, viginti 
Lagenas Cervisie. de viginti et quatuor 
Lagenis Cervisie prius michi debitis, de 
quolibet Bracino. Volo eciam et con- 
cedo pro me et bhered. meis et omn. 
Dom. Custodibus et Ballivis quibuscunque, 
quod de cetero non possimus capcionem 
de Bracino alicujus in eddem. villa facere 
nec habere, nisi quatuor Lagenas Ceivisie 
de Bracino sicud illas habuim. et con- 
syem. & termino preterito, et illas de Cer- 
visid quam Ballivus invenit in vendicione 
die quisicionis. [Warraaty, contra omnes 
mortales.] In cujus rei test. &c. Hijs 
testibus; Domino Henrico de GJaston, 
Milite, Rad. le Tort, Galf. de Loccuinbe, 
Will. de Kytenore, Will’ de Holne, Rob. 
Everard, Galfr. de Avele, ct alijs. Data 
apud D. die Domin. prox. post: festum 
Purif. Beate Marie, annoregni Regis Edw. 
fil. Regis Edw. septimodecimo.” 


“ A tous——Johan de Mohun, seyng- 
nour de Dunsterre, saluz en Deu. Sachez 
nous aver ressu dé mes Burgeys de la 
vile de Dunsterre, Karaunte Lyveres, en 
les queus il me furuattenus, pur les prises 
de la vile aews vendus, des queus Karaunte 
Lyveres nous ¢onysum estre ben e leau- 
mentes payes, E les avauntdiz Burgeys ¢ 
lour heyrs, a tous jours estre quites. En 
temonyance, &c. Done a Dunsterre, la 
prochcyn Lundy devaunt la feste Seynte 








* Probably for Hugone. 


+ From the original, penés W. H. 


‘The clotlis ca'led Dunsters are mentioned im several of the old Statates. 


Madox; Excheq. vol. 11. p. 559. 
i Rymer, Fordera, tom. V. p. 493. 
€ John 


Meohya died 4 Edw. ILI. 1929. 


** Prom the originils, pends W. 1. 
Margarete 


* 
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Ma , le an du Reygne le Roy Ed- 
ward fiz Ye Roy Edward dys utyme.” 

His Seal is shewn in Plate LI, Po 
bearing [Or] a Cross , 
ble a ee 51. 10- 
HANIS . DE . MOVN. 

Tut Priory. 

‘The first Sir Will. de Mohun ereet- 
ed a Priory of Benedictine Monks, 
yn the rootes (to use the words of 

und) of the N. W. side of the Cas- 
tle,” dedicated it to the honour 
of St. George. Sir William, his son, 
was also a liberal benciactor. This 
Priory was apnexed. as a cell to the 
Abbe of St. Peter at Bath; and con- 
si only of four pe five en 
besides the Prior, who was 
seit hither froin Bath*. Rob. de 
Sutton was made Prior Oct. 24, 1332. 
William Bristow ovéurs 1411. John 
Henton, July 28, 1425; and Thomas 
Brown, 1499; which are all the names 
that can now be.recovered. Its re- 
vegues were valued in 1444, at £30. 
139, 4d. and in 1534, at £37. 4s. O40. 
The ‘site of the house was granted, 
34 Heo. Vill, to Humphrey Colles, 
and the usiaings are converted into 
a Aer BOePe, which boat little 
appearance of antiquity. n antient 
bung now a t.alt-house, is called 
the Nunnery; but, finding no account 
of ‘such ap institution, | am induced 
to think, that it was only =_ of 
the offices of the Priory.—May 29, 
aynibived’ th Bs" Society of Lat 
exhibi to ’ Soci b 
apse a seal, then lately apy | ~~ 
urster Casi p gemiine a Mvok, 
in the attitude, 0 peaset ‘ore the 
Virgin. a The cirrcumscrip- 
Meson ry ‘Sot RA: DILVE 
XPIFBRA. Presumed to have be- 
longéd to one of the Priors. (Ar- 
cheologia, vol. TX. p. 369.) 

ae Tus Cupacu 
is in the Deanery of Dunster, to which 
it gives name, It was formerly vi- 
carial; the ordination is given in Col- 
A.D. Baptisins. Burials. 
75 + 2 ° - WW 
1600 33 20 
1625 - 36 34 
1650, imperfect. : 
1675 -. 19 30 


1700 
1725 
1750 
1715 
1800 


21 
20 
16 
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(Oct, 
linson; butis now a ual Curacy, 
in the gift of Mr. atteell he oak 
chased it from the Stawel tamily. 

In 1292, it was valued at 12 marks, 
At present, Mr. Luttrell pays the Cy. 
rate £20. per annum, and Queen 
Anne's Bounty, and Surplice Pees 
produce about £50. more t. 

Collinson gives no succession of In- 
cumbents; and the following is the 
best list 1 have been able to collect 
frum the Register, &c. 

Richard de Keynsham occyrs in 
a deed 13 Edw. lil. 1338 t. 

Robert occurs in deeds 
1369 and 1378 ¢. 

-Joha Rice, buried Sept. 27, 1561. 

Christopher Williams, buried April 
22, 1600, 

1600. David William 

1603. Thomas Smythe, alias Smith, 
buried April 12, 1638. 

1638. Rohert . 

1642. Robert Snelling. 

1661. Richard Savin, alies Saffin. 

1670. John Graunt, alias Grant, 
buried Feb. 22, 1703, 

1703. William Kymer. 

1730. John Question. 

1738. Jeremiah Davies. 

1745. William Cox. 

- +++ Robert Norris. 

- ++,» James Gould, 

1756. Richard Bawden. 

1759. William Camplin. 

1773. George Henry Leigh. 

The Register begins thus: “ Dun- 
ster, Anno Domini 1598, quarto die 
Augusti, Anno Regne Do'ne ne 
Elizabethe Reg. quadragesimo. A 
Register-boke,conteyning all the Wed- 
dings, Christenings, and Burials that 
ae are to bee founde in the — 

egisters, sithence the beginninge 
her Mate raigne, which was the xvii 
daie of November, in the yeare 
our Lord God 1559.” Signed 
Christopher Williams, . Curate, 
Thomas Dennis and William Black 
well, Churchwardens. 


A. D. Beptions, Burials. A.D. Baptisms. bende 


‘23 
27 


1802 
, 1802 
27 |" 1803 
is | 1804 
9 | 1805 


15 
22 
21 
18 
19 


“4 
12 
13 
12 





* This veligious cstabiisiment at the begivning of the Fifteenth Century (as appea® 
from the curious Inventory in your vol. LXXV. p. 920) consisted of a Prior and three 


Monks. ‘The five Chaplains, therein 
Priests. 
+ From the information of the Rey. G. H. 


» were probably the Vicar and Chantry 


Leigh. } Penés W. H. 
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a” 1697, were 86 burials. but no 
— is ote for this extraobdi- 


, 1135. Nineteen solitiets, 
boy, two women, with two chil- 
sw having been dro wn- 


“the Church a bent pile of 


Pointed Architecture ( Plate /. fig 
168 feet re 4 and 55 feet wide: 6 aed 
divided by the Tower, 
ste on four pillars in the 
The Tower is 90 fect high, 
embattled at the top with low broken 
Pinnacles at the once er seg: ae 


1, &, and 9), and ‘eight bells, the old- 
estiof which bears date 1668, and the 
newest 1782. The Tower weighs 
22 ewt. 

It is the received opinion, 
that the Church was built by Henry 
VII. in reward for the services of the 
Dunster men at the Battle of Bos- 
worth-field; but 1 have reasons for 


plating its erection at an earlier pe- 
orig A about the latter end of Tine 
ssign of Henry V. or the commence- 


of the ragh of Henry VI, Wil- 
liam Pyuson, by his last will *, dated 
the Weduesday in the feast of St. Va- 
leatine the Martyr, 1419, eaths 
his body to be buried in the Church 
of St. the Martyr at Dunster, 
ore the e of St. Chri 
and 40 suillings towards the new Bell. 
tower, und 20 shillings towards one 
the new bells, with 69. 8d. towards 
the new Rood-loft in the said Church 
fad opus novi solarij Sancte Crucis 
m dictd Ecclesid}. The date of the 
Tower is more certainly known, from 
a comval agreement found in the 
Church a few cars 0, endorsed by 
a recent hand; : The building of 
the Tower of Dumter in the 2tst 
year of the Henry the 


hixth, 1443. ab builds was un- 
dertaken by ere of Stogary, 
Somerset, and an cugincer from 


tol; to be completed in three years.’” 
The indorsement was copied et the 


diseovery of this curious document 
but the A iteelf hes unfor- 
tunately been mislaid. Mr. Luttrell, 


at my request, obligingly examined 
* From the Probate, pents W, H, 
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his papets at the Castle, brut could 
myn ar with it. The ook Kast- 
ward from the Tower was in 1499 
ap to the use of the Prior 
and } and is now called the Old 
Carets it ooo of gg oe 
ture, tota peice, h 
it coutains pose Fy a a 
mentsdeserving of Brary 4 Onthe 
Nerth side is a small Chantry, 

and an antient tomb (Plate J/. ie. 
4.); whereon lie the mutilated re- 
mains of two alnbaster of the 
Mohuns; and in this little Chapel may 
still be seen the original Altar, a tabis 
of stone, 4 feet 9 inched by 'e feet 6 
itches, with u Cross deoyhy natin the 
middle ‘of the = » On a base 
2 feet 6 inches 

is a stately mu 

rious ey ’ 

recum the effigi 

armour, and Kg bf 
man in a kneeling attitude, and in a 
religious vet. These ate metnorials 
of the ‘Laittrell family, Under an 
arch below lies another figare ( Plate 
pe 5.) bee 7 Caen nae 
supplied Cavs 3 


< 
‘Image of one of: ‘ 


mentioned Htin. yol. H. 
fol. 62 (and from bim by Collinson), 
as having once been there, but re- 
moved into the ehurch-yard; whence 
it may have been _in its 
former situation, The H of 
Somersetsbire are on notice 
Le rel Plate I, fig. 2.), and, from 

utt ‘ 
an Seen 4 7 1A one e 
places it’ in Tne neighbort acigueoerne Chara 
of Carhampton; where ; 
doubt, been often searched for ia vain 
by the Tourist and A It 
certainly lies in Dunster Chureh, | be 
fore the High Altar, and is thus in- 
scribed, 

* Orate queso pro a’ia d’ne 
Elisabeth lutterell que obijt pri- 
mo die mensig Septembrig Amo 
b’m MCL CE Ponagesi’a tercio, 
— Pune p’pe te petimugs nvgerer’ 

q's qui be’ sti redim’e p’ bites noli 
Danpnare redemptos.”’ 
The first division of the Inserip- 
tion is too obvious to nced iflustra- 
tion. 
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tion. The latter clause may be read, 

** Nunc, Ohriste, te petimus miserere : 

csumus qui venisti redimere per- 
itws, noli dampnare redemptos.” 

Ona mural monument is the fol- 
lowing epitaph: 

“ Hic jacent cintres Anne, dilecte 
uxoris Francisci Luttrell, tiie et heredis 
Caroli Stuctey. de Plymouth, armigeri. 
Quam ' post breve sed felicissimum spa- 
tium vite conjugalis, mors immatura 
abstulit. Vixitgrata amicis, benigna pau- 
pericus, omnibus cara; obijt omnibus de- 
flenda, 30° die Octobris, 1731°, atat. 23, 
relinquens unicam, filiam, spem et svla- 
men Conjugis meestissimi.” 

The part Westward from the Tower 
is that now used for Divine Service, 
‘and consists of a Nave, Chancel, and 
North and South Ailes, The Chan- 
cel is divided from the Nave by a truly 
rich screen of oak, about 11 feet high, 
formerly supporting the Rood-loft, 
eontainmg 14 arches of elaborate tra- 
eery, one of which is imperfectly re- 
presented in Plate Il. fig. 6. The 
upper part is painted white and yel- 
Jow, and hasa very good general effect. 
The stairs leading to the Rood-loft are 
im a turret on the South side of the 
Chureh; the doorway now walled up. 

On brasses in the Nave: 

h “P.M. D.. Hic intumulatus jacet 
Richardus blackford, generosus; obijt 240 
die Februarij, 1689, circiter annum 65 
statis sure. 

Siste gradum properans, et Mortem medi- 
tare ferocem, 


? 
. Non fugit Imperium ulla Corona suum. 
Si Virtus, Probitas, vel Cultus mentis ador- 
nans, 

Quemlibet armaret, non moriturus erat. 
Clarus erat patria legibus, sincerus amicis, 
Nulla ferent talem sec’la fatura virum. 
Atms. A. Chevron Gules, between 

three Estoiles of five points. 

2. “Here lyeth the body of Mary 
Blackford (daughterof Rich. B. gent. and 
Eliz. his wife); who departed this life the 
22 day of June, 1669, and in the’ 12th 
yeare of her age. 

Shorte was her life, longe was her payne, 

Sreaté was our loss, much more her 

gayne. 

Other inscriptions on slabs in the 
Nave for the following persons: 


Mrs. Mary Parker, May 14, 1799,. 


aged &7. 
Betty, wife of John Clement, May 
10, 1774, aged 37. 
Henry Clement, March 13, 1704. 
Mary Wilkins, Feb. 5, 1798. 
(On a brass).- Edward, son of Wil- 
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liam and Mary Sealy, Feb. 7, 1693, 
aged 3. f : : 
Justine, mother of William Sealy, 
April 5, 1695, aged 81. 
Elizabeth, daughter of William and: 
Mary Sealy, June 24, 1696, aged 3. 
Mary, wife of William Sealy, Noy. 
9, 1162, aged 44. * a 

Mary, wife of Francis Chaplin, and 
daughter of William and Mary'Sealy, 
Dec. 4, 1737, aged 51. 

William, son of William and Mary 

Sealy, April 28, 1705, aged 23. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Francis and 
Mary Chaplin, May 6, 1788, aged 80., 
Margaret Blake, August 25, 119%, 
aged S2. 
Robert Giles, March 12, 1703. 
Elizabeth, his wife, May 5, 1705. 
Here is an antient slab, with a cross 
(Plate 11. fig. 7.); also a brass chan- 
delice of 18 lights, inscribed, “ Gaven 
by the late Jone Brewer, ten poands 
two wards this branch. John Hossum, 
Benj. Escott, Churchwardens, 1740.” 
In the South Aile is the brass repre- 
sented in Plate 11. fig. 8, thus in- 
scribed: : 

“ Of po" charite prap for the 
soules of GYobn Myther and ag 
nes bis Wp and GWohn MWyther 
their eldest sone whose bodys 
Vicstpeth under this stone anne 
d’ni MA mo CCK LC irryrrvij? pens 
ultimo die septe’bris erpectands 
generalem resurrecconem mots 
tuor’ et bita’ eterna’ amen,” 

On a brass (in capitals): 


“ Anagr . amaror . amoris . 
Huc. modo: tance illuc. passim . vestigia. 
flectes . [pedem . 
Ast . hic . in.. Mternum . siste Maria 
Ne dubites . dabitur quicquid . deerat. 
tibi . virgo . {deo . 
Despice . mortalem . conjuge . digna - 
Here lyeth the body of Mary y¢ daugh- 
ter of John Norris, late Customer of Miner 
head, who dyed 22 of March, 1673.” 
Aslab for Nath. Ingram, March !7, 
1749, aged 65; and two antient slabs 
with crosses (Plate 11. fig. 9,10); the 
memorials, probably, ot some of the 
Priors, removed from the other part 
of the Churel:. 
- In the Chancel is.a large slab for 
Prudence daughter of Giles Poyntz, 
gent. and Anne his wife, June 3, 1716, 
aged 19, 
Mary 


wire eS ooerse et eese Seeess «| 


ene eRe ame ew east se ae oe ee 
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» (Mary Clark, wife of Luke Clark of 
London, and daughter of Giles and 
Anne Poyntz, Sept. 29, 1726, aged 32. 

*. | Elizabeth, daughter of Giles Poyntz, 
gent. May 24, 1129, aged 33. 

Edward Poyntes, gentelman, July 
29, 1583. ‘ 

Other slabs for Elizabeth Sharp, 
July 11, 1169, aged 55. Ann Whed- 
don, daughter of Elizabeth Sharp, 
Feb. 19, 1803, aged 66. 

‘Elizabeth Bond, buried Dec. 28, 
1791, aged 93. . 

. George Rawle, Oct. 15, 1799, aged 
56; 27 years Clerk of this Church. 
Over the Communion Table is a 


_ large indifferent painting of the Cru- 
° 


cifixion, by a person fermerly resi- 
dent’at Dunster. :In’ the Chancel are 
three antient chests, two of them 
y bound with iron. The Cha- 
lice bears the date of 1573; the oars 
arms, 1660. On glazed tiles in the 
Chancel are, a spread eagle, a fess 
“between 6 cross crossiets, three and 
three, birds and, flowers, a lion ram- 
pant, a mari on horseback tilting with 
a lance, and many fragments with 
other designus*. nthe windews of the 
‘ North Aile are some remains of an- 
- tient stained glass, viz. the head of 
St. James of Compostella (Plate J. 
fig. 3.), small whole length ef a King, 
the head defaced; the arms of Lut- 
trell (Or, a-bead between 6 martlets 
Sable), and an Abbat’s crozier, with 
a scroll, inscribed, 


ID. donesterre abbas oe cliba. 


(Plate I. fig. 4:) The name of Wit- 
“Wam Seylake occurs in the list of 
Abbats of Cleeve, communicated to 
Tanner's Notitia by Browne Willis; 
and he was probably the same man, 
iving the cognomen of Dunster 
merely from the place of his birth (a 
usual practice with Religious). The 
date of his institution being 1419, and 
his death or removal 1421, is a very 
strong argument in proof of my con- 
jecture respecting the building of the 
Church. The Font is octagoual, and 

‘ handsome; haying on shields in qua- 
trefoil recesses, the monogram IHS, 
in a crown of thorns, sponge and 
spear, cross, hammer, and pincers, 
“hands, feet, and heart, alternately 
with double roses. If these latter 





> 
* In another part of the Charch I ob- 
‘served a'tile, bearing a fess between three 


879 
oruaments have any allusion to the 
union of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, we may presume that the 
bounty of Henry Vil. was applied to 
the Furniture of the Chureh, though 
not to the building itself. 

Over the West window of the Seuth 
Aile, on the outside, is i 

~ God save the-King. . 
1624, 
MVXX.” (ive. 1520.) 

In the church-yard opposite te the 
West door, is the pedestal and shaft 
of an old cross, ov three steps, and a 
venerable yew ef darge dimensions. 
A range of Alms-houses are seen in the 
view, but | could learn uo particulars 
of their foundation or enduwment. 

Taintey Cuanrey. 

7 Hen. Vi. 1491, Giles Daubeney, 
knight, Aiexander Sydenham, Richard 
Sydenham, George Stukeley, and 
others, conveyed upte Richard Ba- 
ker, Chaplain, suodry houses and 
Jands in Dunster and Carhamptoa, on 
condition that wheneyer Mass was 
celebrated at the Altar of the, Holy 
Trinity, in: the Parish Church of 
Dunster, he sheuld pray for the sows 
of Heury Franke, Cristina his wife, 
and others; and for the faithful de- 
parted this life; and for the good es- 
tate of the said Giles, Alexander, &c. 

29 Hen. VILI. 1537. ** The feofers 
off the Trynytye Chauntre” granted 
to John Ryse, Clerk, ‘ ther full and 
hole power to receye the p’fytts of 
the said Chauntee, duryng the terme 
of xxij yeres;” shovels to repair the 
houses belongiag to it, and te main- 
tain “an honest Chapleyn to say 
masse and. to praye for the sowles of 
the founders, feofers, and benefactors 
of theseid Chaumtre*.” ‘The Altar of 
St. James the Apostle, the Chapel of 
St. Mary, and the “ wex silver light,” 
are named in antient wills, &c.: but 
the present article has already so far 
exceeded the indulgence granted by 
Sylvanus Urban to his Correspondents, 
that it must be here coucluded. 

Yours, &. Wise114" Hamrer. 

P.S. The segl, Plate 11. fig. 3, 


‘is of Thomas Bratton, of Bratton in 


Minehead (Collinson, vol. I]. p. 31.); 
who died 38 Hen. VI. The arms were 
antiently, a chief indented, thrze mul- 
lets pierced; but. this seal gives a fess 
betweenthe mullets, Circumseription, 


Aigill. Thome. bratton. 





_* From the originais, penes W. H. 
Mr. 
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' Mr. Unsam, Chester, Aug. 20. 
ALUMNY and Error ase such 
speedy travellers, that it-is with 

go small difficulty they can be over- 

taken; and he who applies I 

to the work unipiiuenced by consi- 

derable zeal and activity, must never 
hope to arrest the career of these 
swift-wi messengers of a large 
portion of human wisery. In conse- 
quence of an unusual conflux of sui- 
cidal cases occurritig nearly together 

a few months ago, the feelings of 

Humanity appeared to be much out- 

raged; many calumnious and violent 

opinions, ot with false censure, 
were inserted in our daily prints; the 
conduct of Juries was the subjcet of 
much unqualified condemnation ; and 
an almost entire ignorance of the true 
state of the awful cases brought under 


their izance, laid the foundation 
of much unmerited These 


Philippies, as erroncous as they are 
violent, still continue to he depounced 
against all those who shall venture 
hereafter to commit so daring a vio- 
lation of the kaown laws of their 
country, as to continue denouncing 
ninety-nine cases of self-destruction 
out of every hundred a: the result of 
Lunacy; thereby evading the proof 
of the crime of felony, and the an- 
nexed punishment of alienation of 
property from an unoffending, dis- 
tressed progeny. But none of these 
sentiments appear to have proceeded 
from (however excellent as 
moral ceusors) practically acquainted 
with the disease termed Insanity, than 
whieh there is none of the ae a 
catalogue appertaining to man less 
wadevdead. For ages past a peculiar 
aversion, originating in false pride, 
has proved an almost ivsuperable bar- 
rier to the acquirement of what may be 
known of the causes, symptoms, and 
eure, of this Protéan malady; the 
most to be dreaded, because it has 
attached to it a sort of degradation | 
which is never affixed to any other ; 
the most painful to endure beyond 
all comparison, because the corpo- 
real suffering exists in conjunction 
with the most agonizing mental mi-, 
sery, of which some bodily derange- 
ment is always the foundation. Now, 
Sir, in order to tranquillize the con- 
scientious alarms, and remove the 
*‘geruples,” of your correspondent 
“ Clericus” in your number for July 
last, p. 584, 1 take the liberty ef 


uesting his candid attention to the 
subjecis of Insanity and Suicide, as 
here attempted to be delineated. 
_ When ies of men delegated by 


himself authority to act. for the general be- 


nefit of the community are suspected 
of neglecting or shunning their duty, 
it becomes necessary to “ cry aloud 
and spare not ;” but whoever assumes 
the office of Censor should be parti 
cularly cautious that what he n- 
ces be founded in truth. . The sti 
thrown upon our Juries by the 
“* fashionable verdict of Lunacy,” is 
in fact very undeserved, not to say 
trifling with a most awfully solemn 
subject; still, it cannot be denied 
that, asa Minister of the Gospel, the 
apprehensive fears of your Corre- 
ents are truly laudable; to ef- 
ectually remove them it is necessary 
to consider the subject a little more 
in detail. Montesquieu, in his admi- 
rable work on the ‘Law, remarks, 
“ It is evident that the Civil Laws of 
some countries may have reason for 
Sontag Suicide with infamy ; but in 
| it can never be punished 


- without — the effects of mad- 
ness.” Nev 


er was a greater truth 
uttered, nor one which will more ui- 
hesitatingly receive ready confirma- 
tion by all such medical men as have 
for many years devoted that time and 
attention to the developement of the 
disease termed Insanity, which it so 
greatly merits. Such practitioners re- 
mark, that the symptoms of this ma- 
lady, which will. at some period ter- 
minate in self-destruction, may exist 
many years in the unhappy subject 
before any exciting cause sufficiently 
powerful occurs to bring them for- 
ward to sudden maturity; that thie 
maturity and its result are generally 
coéval; and that the morbid altera- 
tions which led ke phe jocninney 
are in a lar lajority of cases so in- 
volyed in Mecttiey he to elude the 
attention and discovery of fosperorin) 
yery sagacious obseryers of human 
caters. They likewise observe, from 
their intimac ey with the feelings, apd 


peculiar modes of expressing them, 
attached to i sufferers, that 

i to Suicide rushes on them ina 
rooment; its birth and its acmé are com- 
monty points instantaneously brought 
together, and that so irresistibly, as to 
yield to no consideration or influence 


whatever, temporary or 
relie€ from corporeal suffering ¢1- 
cepted ; 


te 


8 
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; imshort, so impetuous is the 
whith’bea rs them to the ocean * 
‘eteinity, that~they who bave in 
i lives been "the most pious, 
s most dignitied, or ho- 
ee alike with the ig.) 
‘and unworthy, carried down 


~ 


te the silent grdve ; they wait not to 
atalyse-miisfortunes, or to examine in 
such ad might by time and »pru- 
deice be mitigated or removed; 
whichever way they turn the same 
liorrid train of ideas present them- 
wives, until their collected force 
forms a mighty torrent, overwheim- 
img the — remains of tottering 
reason. Fhis species of human suffer-: 
admits not of a definition, it. is 
, and no less dreadful than in- 
whe et na a by 
onsulting r morning feelings be- 
fore obtaining their anxidusly -ex- 
) stimulus, may form>)@ faint 
Wea of its’ agonizing horrors. To 
sensations language fails in 
deseribing, self - destruetion presents 
itself, as a yet unavoidable 
remedy. ** Life,” sai ‘witty Mor 
daunt, “has given me'the hicadsaché ; 
and I want @ good church-yard sleep 
toset'me right;" to procure which, 
he* committed the last act of ‘the 
ful tragedy. Bodily: diseases 
caleulated to produce such a state of 
mental distress are always obscure in 
their origin, advancing slowly and 
unobservedly to a considerable” de- 
gree of perfection before they are 
iced or even suspected; indeed, 
numberless cases are never svs- 
or believed to have existed, 
this ambiguous state the mind re- 
sembles the magnet ; for, whatever of 
accidental misfortune comes within 
‘its sphere of attractiop. is eagerly 
into the general mass, add- 
momentarily to the overwhelm- 
burden: A¢every thing human is 
tothe taimt of error, ‘one 
in an hundred may commit 
fe uninéluenced by insanity : | the 
ing is possible, but barely possible, 
and a jury may give a mistaken yer- 
dict ; this cannot surely be con- 
eriine. It is presumable 
‘that the, fallibility of humaw judg, 
‘wept leads then to this error, more 
‘A in every like number of 
8 brought betore them. In 
- the Various cases whitch have occurred 
in'pearly thirty years medical prac- 
\ “Gent. Mac. Octader, 1868. 
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tice, not..ome bas happened where in- 


proved to baye. the fll gaa 
’ ren 


trophe; asid. these of, my 

who are best acquainted. with this 
disease. will coufirm this, statement. 
A contrary opinion: | Ow is 
held; but,i also, am bly con- 


vineed “it is only retained, by those, 


who have wanted power or inclina? 
tion to investigate just nature of 
this most-to- class of. hu- 
man inaladies. Ynfortunately, at the 
period of time when the order in the 
Kubrick wad framed, that these who 
“ laid viokett bands npon themselves’ 
should not have the beautifully-so- 
lemn burialservice read over them, 
and when the Jegal statute making 
the act felony, with confiscation of 
goods, was constituted the law of 
the Land, the disease of Insanity was 
hut little attended to, and still less 
understood, by afew Physicians, and 
not at alljby the great mass of Mer 
dical:men. Diseases and their conse- 
quences are not te be regulated by 
legal statutes, and their enactments; 
these.may be constituted with all due 
care aud precision, aud with the wisest 
provisions; but the laws of Naiure, 
as exhibited inthe human e@conemy, 
bid de to the best-intended ef- 
forts of human wisdom, Happily for 
mankind, mrederm students in Medi- 
cine have at length begua to direct 
their studies more pointedly towagds 
this subject; aud so far effectually, 
as, when judiciously-consulied, to be 
able to remove all doubts of the Co- 
roner and his Jury as to the mental 
derangement of the unhappy object 
whose sudden death they afe sum- 
moned to investigate and decide upon ; 
if then this statement be correct, it 
forms that kind of datum, or. in- 
controvertible axiom, which must 
for ever dispel all the anxious fears 
of the conscientious Divine expressed 
in his letter to you; for he never can 
more appropriately, piously, or justly, 
express himself, than when he gives 
the God of all the earth * heart 

thauks that it haih pleased him to deli- 
yer this our brother eat of the mise- 


-ries of thig sinful world ;° and let it 


ibe. recoliecied that it must first be 


proved, that imsane persons are as 
amenable for their acts as those who 
are sane, before we presyme to pro- 
nounee that his holiness and jusiice 

. J abbors 
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ser mop which could not mh 
appened without his permission. It 
may properly be asked, are those 
alone to be denominated suicides who 


c poison? When the last 
act Je yn infatuated drunken ane 
is swallowing another potion 
that mi ied stimulus, which has 
im with unerring certainty 
to an untimely sepuichre; who sum- 
monses a Jury to decide on the cases 
of ily, nay, almost hourl 
suicides? whose feelings are shocked, 
or whose soul is harrowed up to inde- 
acribable by the event? 
Die they not as in common? And 
when the hideousl 5-disfigured remains 
are conducted to the “house ap- 
pointed for all living,” what Mints- 
ter of our Church takes the alarm? 
or feels too conscientious to commit 
hima to the bosom ot his mother earth? 
It is in t of fact notorious, that 
were a faithful register kept of the 
diseases which terminate human ex- 
istence, it would present to the eye 
of the Divine and the Moralist a large 
catalogue of suicidal subjects which 
are permitted to pass under a very 
different denomination, without the 
sli t comment, ver yree a fear 
of ineurring the sin blasphemy. 
But when a poor tortured wreteh is 
hurried on by the horrors of disease 
having long pierced his mind, and 
laid trate his reason, to terminate 
his life, that he may escape from 
himself, the shock is powerful, the 
alarm general, and Calumny. and Er- 
ror stalk forth in terrible array, to 
** fright the isle from its propriety.” 
But, before closing these remarks, 
1 hope it will be permitted me to 
trespass a few lines farther on the 
reader’s patience. Why does it ap- 
_ pear that Suicide is more general than 
formerly? ‘The answer is at hand: 
Insanity is an increasing disease. A 
few of the bulky catalogue of human 
ailments have evidently decreased ; 
unfortunately, this is not of the num- 
ber. It is an absolutely demonstra- 
ble fact, that in nine cases out of 
twelve of self-destruction which our 
daily papers record, the previous si- 
tuaiion of the subject is known, and 
the fatal crisis might be prevented, 
were this kno acted upon with 
firmness, prompti , and that just 
method, which honour, humanity, 
and justice demand .But when is such 


“to a humane and 


a mode of conduct ? How 
rarely is the devoted victim snatched 
from the awful precipice, and ten. 
derly placed again within the pale of 
tranguillity? "ch is the false pri 
ranquillity ? is ride 
Slind x ag f othe a 
procrastination o 18 34 
am I to be compelled by truth to 
add that) such is the in ma- 
lignity of a few, it ceases to be mat- 
ter of astonishment, that scarce a 
week, or even a day, elapses without 


_One or more of our newspapers being 


sullied by the announcement of some 
melancholy addition to the disgrace- 
ful list of suicidal victims. But, not- 
withstanding the subject is exceeded 
by none in importance, and is highly 
worthy the most seripus attention of 
every man who feels interested in the 
we ne. teringr ompadann oe fg I can- 
not hope to stand excused if I 

more of your valuable publication at 

t 


Yours, &. H. 
I 

a. wr ag ora LXXXVIII. 

ERE are few of my predecessors 
T who have not cntouied their 
speculations to the weighty concerns 
of Novels and Novel Reading; and 
the arguments which can be advanced 
for or against this species of amuse- 
ment have been disciissed, perhaps 
as fully as is necessary, although not 
with so much sucecss as could have 
been wished. Something, however, 
appears yet to require our conside- 
ration, by way of apology for Novel 
Writers, who seem to me to labour 
under peculiar difficulties; because 
they are more strictly under the con- 
troul of the publick than any other 


class of authors, and meet with les: 


compassion and respect. The pub- 
lick, indeed, seem of late disposed 
to thrust them out of the rank of 
writers, and to consider them as a spe- 
cies of mechanicks, working upon such 
materials as plots, fables, sentiments, 
incidents, and dialogue, and bound 
to perform a certain quantity of this 
work inagiventime. If ! can, there- 
fore, exhibiting the unfortunate 
casé of these ladies and gentiemen 


generous pub- 
lick,” remove part of that dis- 
ute into which they have falles, 


I hope they will not be loth to tes 

tify their gratitude, by ded 

the next new Novel to “ Then 
v 


y and 
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volent Friend and Patren the P RO- 
JECTOR.” . 

da. irst place, then, I conceive 
that the hardabips Novel-Writers suf- 
_ fer from their merciless persecutors 
the Reviewers and Periodical Cri- 
ticks, arise, in a great measure, from 
the extraordinary demand there i 
for the article, before it can reason- 


poor Novel-Writer could give a 
account of Sir George and 
Clarinda from the meeting at Brighton 
to the quarrel in Grosvenor-square. 
But to owns — demand for 
Thirty or forty years 
about a dozen Novels on ties so 


expected that even the whole 


small number should be the 
of England. A certain pro- 
of French mae was = 
be imported, and cither 
Manufactured into an entire piece, 
ot incorporated with English stuff so 
‘ms to produce a pleasing wixture. 
Still the whole number, whether im- 
ported from abroad, or the growth 
our own country, were composed 
or compiled by individuals who lived 
and worked at such 
“hours, and in such humours, as were 
most suitable to them. 1n their pro- 
therefore, whatever other 
Mefects might be visible, there could 
beno for crudities, or errors 
of haste; nor did it appear that any 
-person’s materials were serpin | 
ees. There was very - 
altering, , repairing, or s- 
guising of old articles to make them 
’ new. The writer (for he still 
«had this title) was under no necessit 
t seck either amusement or fond, 


eitner fame or beef, in the regions of 
se if be ne himself otherwise 

isposed to em his time; and as 
he seldom 3 unless. whea. he 
had some small degree of inclination, 
his performances were generally ex- 
ecuted in a workmanlike manner; 
not perhaps of the finest fabrique, 
but still net a servile imitation of 


ingy and Smelletts of former days. 
it was unfortunate, however, for 
Novel-Writers, as well as for Novels 
themselves, that what it was hoped 
would have and diguised 
the art, ina few yéars tended y 
to obstruct and degrade it: and here 
again we are forced te.compare the 
Mechauick with the Genius, although 
at the ex of the latter. it 
sometimes happens in writing, as in 
ert ures, thaé ai increased 
demand is of detriment rather than 
of ad to the oarticle. The 
first. of every vention is the best. 
As soon as it te my hes 2 rag 
article, it degeverates in i :@a 
number of slight cndhinip eal ions 
are ht mlo the market; which 
i at au inferior price, in 
time carry awaysall the profits; 
while the ~~ » instead i: dis- 
couraging suc ’ wait- 
ing unti better shall be produced, 
assume the singulsr opinion, that 
bad is better thau none.—Such has 
been the case with Muslias and with 
Novels. No sooner had the latter 
become a creditable and advantageous 
species of writing, than the usual 
love of variety took possession of the 
publick; and the demand for Novels 
increased so much, that in the space 
of fifty years above three thousand 
of them passed from the booksellers 
to the trunkmakers’ shops with as- 
tonishing rapidity; and what was 
more extraordinary, this love of 
variety became most urgent when 
pe gy oe + shewed that the same thing 
only could be procured. But: the 
was not the only evil. That the 
a might be assured of a regu- 
supply of sameness, the late 
Messrs. Noble of Holborn, and other 
Messrs. in our own times, set up re- 
ular manufactories, and built ware- 
sas, becoming thereby a sort of 
Novel-Factors, t i men be- 
tween the Writer and Reader, and 
more intent on their own profits than 
eo 
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on ‘the credit and amusement of the 
other parties. ‘Vhese purveyors, com- 
missaries, and contractors, Who would 
order a score of Novels for the win- 
ter, as a poulterer. would order a 
score of geese for Michaelmas, bound 
geruare to supply the os with 
a perpetual variety ; audit is; gup- 
posed have often insitated other fac- 
tors‘and purveyors of the necessaries 
of life, by. forestalling and regrating, 
and mixing and aduigora- 
tidn; and as many trieks:have becn 
played with title-pages im one market, 
as with samples tw another. In this 
way, theo, wevhave an apparent in- 
etease of the article in ‘proportion 
to the:demand, while a 
are perpetually .complaming its 
degeniins 1) am hoor by an 
eminent. in the article, who 
not‘only livesvat the Bcar-Key of 
Remance, * but also Ay the 
Mark-Lane ot Fiction, that the ave- 
rage numberof Novels, for some time 
past, hus -been one hundred per an- 
nium: and, what)is yet more extra- 
Seid cn reap anteones they 

, , with every advantage 
could derive from listlessness and 
idleness,, from bad taste and sickly 
appetite, from sainy days and water- 
ing-places, ‘have ,not ‘been found to 
equal ‘the consumption of a very few 
weeks. cy pit 

By what means so-great a supply 
is: procured; Lam not’ so much in’ the 
secectras.to be able tu state with 
precision; éxeept that the whole is 
now «at! ‘to be ¢drried on with 
‘all the regularity of ‘a manufacture, 
and ‘that at gives. bread in moderate 
quantities to a number of men and 
women who are not able to tarn their 
hands to any usefabard honest em- 
ployment. That it’ gives more ‘can- 
not perhaps “be -afhenied, for! the 
amaster-annfacturers inform us; that 
the demand is so quick, and the 
fashion so perpetually finctuating, 
that the slightest materials must be 
mixed up, and no méctianicks em- 
ployed Bu‘ those who can work with 
the greatest possible expedition, ‘and 
be content at the: same time with the 
smallést: possible! wages. <‘I’heir pay- 
masters also plead, that this does 
not procecd from auy parsimony on 


their part, and it is certain that the 
article itself exhibits no proof of any 
exiraotdicary labour, either of hasid 
or head; but the reason assigned is, 


that whether they work slight or sab- 
stantial, there is an incirdble  tep. 
dency in the articie.to run ‘into be. 
cond-hand and: that. a Maneliestér 
evtton camet go sooner’ ‘out of fa 
shion than amedernm Novel. 9) ») 
When, therefore, we take all thesé 
circamtanees into consideration, we 
are not tobe surprised. that the manu. 
facturersof ‘Novels have been of late 
sofrequently checked by the severi 
of: Reviewers and Criticks, who 
upon themsctycs as the -guardians of 
invention aud genius, taste, 'eleguice, 
and novelty, and will not sufferimi: 
tators of these -yahuable. articles ‘to 
ass with impunity.’ Yet these ar. 
iters of merit, besides what has wk 
+bcen wavaneed, vught to take 
another: circumslahee - into 
rationy) gamely,: that @he imeidents 
anduplots of which: Novels are com- 
| must soon >be: exhausted (if 


indeed they be wot exhausted yon 


provided the demand for the urt 
shall. go un imtreasing. Some hope 
great things from the porls being 
at a general peace; but lam 
eredibly informed; that the hardshi 
of which we are complaining, and 
scarcity of incident and plot, senti- 
a “deguas tanto are felt a 
igh a ee m 6v of the 
} — aban. su: that Othe hoventat 
peace have ne other motive to ani- 
mate their prayers, than that we may 
have a. supply of Romances, 
miay as well preserve their 
indiflerence to the desolation of Bu 
ro te : : 
tases. of Mistress and times of 
searcity will, however, call: forth 
extradrdimary exertions; and omcer 
tain .occasions, wheu-the ‘trade wf 
ticlion has been more than ordinarily 
dull, our manifactarers fave ‘hit 
upon temporary expedients, which 
have been of cousiderable service. 
A few ycars ago, for example, a v 
seasonable supply was attorded 
‘the intrdductivn of castles and ghosts, 
tril was soon discovered that’ cae 
tles and ghosts could not escape the 
usual fate of all ingenious inventions. 
Murdreds of imitators. and quacks 
started, who boasted that their ca* 


“thes were more ruinous, dark, aud 


-gloomy, aud their chosts more bloody 
and frghtiul, thua any bitherte ex- 
“hibited to the lonying eyes of 
sensibility. Robbers, 
murdereis by profession, wereyat et 
sam 


etre 
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banditti; and 








pe 


entice time, brought into fashion, with 
dither: pleasing accbmpaninents of 
daggers, poison, stilettos, dungeons, 
iron grates, &e.; but here agam “we 
‘were doomed to the miseries of mul- 
}“wiid in a short tine tite 
that the bloodiest 
po oa Ko ot pres ad uninteresting, 
t the perpetual eldnking of 
‘chains was no tonger sufficient ‘ty 
pthem awake. 0 om - 
(The trath; I am afraid; is, that the 
world of fiction is not so extremely 
‘tbondait in variety ay some have 
been inclined oer ne . Experience 
& disap tments 
are het ine haeentblo, and 
eamotbe cruel, ravishers 
t; and yo a eR ey 
‘ways than are already to 
‘found in circulating libraries. 
= rant not nae 3 proc 
i exhibiting two 

| etre rt instead of one, éx- 
‘Ceft* that “familiarity which abates 
ithe terror that such ‘objects: were 

ly intended to excite; 
"tothe attempts. which have 
‘to borrow from the real 
fw" incidents to enliven the 
“Of imagination, it has been 
tliat such supplies are too li- 
‘im ‘their nature to — any 
‘great: effect on the tarket. 


‘éne'time accounted a hueky thougiit ; 
‘bat, unfortunately, our diseases 


if we 
fillibly opraduec effects that, ~how- 
“ever! priate, are yet exeend- 
hae. Phere are even yome, 
nathes’ of which «ate anti- 


welttimental.” We can; havc no /sym- 


them 


prdserved, and spirited horses 
‘for the purpose: of start- 
eu ipi ing fright 
rivers, “A hero’ or <lierome thus 
“if with sight of each 
; sy be nosey tri 
degree | etiquette ;. whele.a 
i set, acheart may be “lost. But 
so nearly resembtes ano- 
‘ther, ‘that ‘unless We can contrive 
‘wme method of bringing about the 
Mcident more extraordiwary © than 
‘yet been’ devised, the -ehirtirgi- 
of a loveadventure will pro- 
whore effect than tle casual- 


averted. by, bringi 
_roine nine death's 


_ must 
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ties ofan hospital related in the 
style,of @ newspaper: . .} 

But -in cases, where ‘a fracture, 
either, simple er compound,. is act 
suilieient to prevent the -opposition 
vf flinty-hearted lower the 


jealousy of .nivals,, soften -the 
peritics of rich old uncles ,or Ane 9 
jans, and prevent those dreadful 
complicated mi ings, W 


rd- 


aad 

hich 
often protract matters. te .a third 
aud fourth volume, it has; of date 
been usual to at @ reconcilia- 
tion by means of a brain-fever. it 
‘has already, been remarked, that the 
first eye ae of every thing of the 
kind is always the bests, and there- 
sppsiied:-lnve. erect Reqsuaty 
ap Jove are req 
the hero or. he- 

r, or the gate 
of St. Lukte’s, yet. there isa same- 
pore ryote Pog which have 

ought & inte di » and 
seém to .copfirm shar tte Lec 
once sail.“ That any ‘man might 
write like a fool, but a genius only 
could, Write like ‘a madman.” The 
mere igtroduction of broken add 
incoherent sentences and thvughts 
will not do tho business, and are ip- 
deed toe apt 2 a pa with the 
gomeral sty work, « 

I have thus skoations 1 _ not 
say a complete ogy, but the oul- 
lines of any acs for the barrew- 
ness of these compositions called No- 
vels, Romances, and Tales. Whether 
it — to remetly the evil, 

> left to the conjectures ‘of 
my Readers, who also may consider 
whether, that remedy isto be ef- 
fected: ;by lessening demand, or 
idereasmg the value of :the article. 
I do not, however, mean te submit 
this to the whole\of Readers, but 
otly to the dealers in the ; article, 
because they must be the best ; , 
o° a matter, which perhaps none but 
themselves will ever think it worth 
while to mvestigate. 


To the RightHon. Srencen P racevar, 


&c. &c.) &e 
Sir, Sept, 20, 
T has ever been understood 
the cause of refereace from either 
House of Parliament to a Committee 


of Inquiry hasbeen some subject of 
public moment, which eo 
ressed upbw their atteasion so forci- 
biy, as to conviuee them thas “mee 
cir 








- been rega 
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their especial duty, before they pro- 
ceeded to any legilative remedy, to 
ascertain the truth of the allegations, 
to search into the extent of — 
posed evil, to examine its magnitude 
aud tendency, and to offer some im- 
portant ions arising from such 
a deliberate investigation, as might 
guide the Legislature as well in their 
interposition as in the particular ‘re- 
medy which the nature of the case 
required.—T his is one of the barriers 
which the wisdom of our ancestors 
established in our happy constitution 
to assist the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment, and to prevent a too’ hasty 
adoption of any measure, however 
earnestly it may have been urged, or 
however respectable or elevated the 
person might be who proposed it — 
and that the Legislature should be 
reviously in ion of such a vo- 
ume’ of evidence on the subject, as 
to justify the act ot! were proceed- 
ing ‘to or the measure 
which ihd been opened to Weir con: 
sideratiou.—These plans have been 
invariably adopted under all admini- 
strations; and, although it has some- 
times been deemed prudent to sup- 
press the publication of the evidence 
reported by the Committee, yet the 
Legislature who were to proceed to 
act upon it, have in general had re- 
course, if they thought fit, to such a 
private examination of the R as 
would satisfy their minds individually, 
and justify them collectively, in the 
measure which — “upon it. 
The House being thus in possession 
of all they wished te kwow on the 
subject, become pledged to deliberate 
upon the evidence coimmunicated, 
and to interfere by its Legislative 
power to subdue the evil; and where 
itieal measures have been the ob- 
jeet of inquiry, we have seen that 
they invariably followed the sanction 
of a Committee's Report—it has in 
such cases been introduced to the 
House with all the solemnity which 
the investigation required; it has 
with almost a religious 
sacredness, and in many cases has 
been read with peculiar alarm, and 
the substance related or discussed 
with an awful veneration more suit- 
able to some ¢ national visi- 
tation, than to a plot of sedition or a 
vain rumour of presumptive treason ! 
But whew the subject has sunk 
ito a concern for public moraly 





-was pleased to rest 


* when the mere welfare of the uation 


in the eyes of the King of kings, 
when the salvation of the 
one those denunciations which 
in our Scriptures against private 
and national vices, were only the 


grounds of inquiry, an extraordinary 
coldness nud inden have _pre- 


iled—the Report been printed 
ere forts no Lars Spy been used 
in its circulation, it fallen into 


the hands of a very few, and.it has 
been perhaps to the editer of some 
daily newspaper on this or that side 
of the existmg administration that 


for a transient perusal of its contents. 

When I have considered Ministers 
who, possessed of the, most splendid 
talents, did not at the same. time 
evince a consistent regard for tie re- 
ligion which they professed, under 


whose cognizance the revenue was 


advanced in preference to public mo- 
rals, but whose resources lay rather 
im the passing vices of the age; 1 
have lamented that their extensive 
minds were not capacious enough to 
ewbrace the truths of religion and 
its governing principle with the wis 
dom by which they were adoryed ia 
the pane ot the politigal helm 
—1I have lamented that perhaps their 
education and subsequent habits had 
never led them to any thing more 
than the wisdom of expediency, to 
which they had recourse—nor had 
ever habituated their minds to reflect 
deeply on the events aud degrees of fu- 
turity,and that therefore their govern- 
ment was directed only to accom- 
plish the object of the mo- 
ment. But, Sir, — is 


Hi 


3 
2 


on you, the le beheld @ ray 
that ight, which if it were ia 
least o by the 
effulgence, was expected 
your admiaistration b 
and a virtuous exam 
enough to 
deficiency in this, I sh 
your candour for the sake of 
(nt ts eoweragpanetnag 
wire a pardon 0: 

power for the sake of that 
ency which ought never to 
able to the history of a 
man, 

These general remarks 
from the contract lately 
you with the gentlemey ace 
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to offer biddings for a > 
Ishould hot, bay. presumed to 
an opinion p ys stbovse I find 
my private judgment fully confirmed, 
hed not the House of Commons di- 
rected an enquiry ape the ep 
continuing this practice, 
r rt in uage too 
ivocal 9 be disputed, and 
upon evidence which they 
themselves to have re- 
L. — aviganee been of 
trifling or of Co) ucuces 
capioad to.a small part of the com- 
munity—or even had it shewa the 
benefit of Lotteries to the revenue 
only, however injurious in other 
; | should have exercised no 
yoce on the subject—your own re- 
sponsibility then, as now, would have 
the measure in silence.— 
But, Sir, when the following grievous 
and certain evils are to be extracted 
from it, when these evils are laid hefore 
you, not by the retired speculations of 
weynic, not by the partial desire of 
any one to obstruct the wheels of 
your government—not ly party dis- 
seusion—nor for party purposes—but 


have 


by those who were appointed to in- 
form you; appointed by an autho- 
tity which it was your duty to re- 

$ appointed upon Ae pple of 


ing you, what indeed the habits 
a experience and professional 
had already taught you, that 


of human na- 


ion is the 
appointed for a foundation of 
cling for the publick, what it would 
not, while left to its own selfish pro- 


pensity, have effected for itself, a de- 

m of evil; 1 say, when I 

ine all these motives, I am en- 

ai a loss to account for one, 

in your mind must have sur- 

ed them all, and which, though 

have not during the present pro- 

an opportunity of declaring 

ii, will, it may be presumed, be trea- 

‘fared up as necessary to be declared 

opening of the ensuing Session, 

the House of Commons, and the 

also, may beset right in charg- 

you with a total irreverence of 

po enquiry, and of their Commit- 
’ 

Atisnot just to suggest that their 

rts, published in the ring 

amen’ yore, fe Sen Se) A 

ve escaped your notice ;— 

of them haye been given to 


the publick in the newspapers, parti- _ 
colorist, the Courier of the 19th 
and August last, from which 
1 beg to draw your recollgction to 
the tollowing very serious particulars : 

*‘ That the several Statutes enacted 
on this subject have not remedied 
the evil; and pens the lasb 
Stat. 33 Geo. Ill. c. 62, s. 38, which 
vested the prosecutions for abuses in 
the Attorney General only; — for 
though it was wise to cheek. the vil- 
lainy of harpies, yet it would have 
been perhaps wiser to abrogate theje - 
iniquity. Py abolishing the cause of it. 

“* That the Lottery and il In- 
surances are inseparable,” their 
consequences are therefore insepara- 
ble—*‘ that a system of connivance 
pervades all ranks concerned—thit 
the foundation of the Lottery is so 
radically vicious that under no sys- 
tem of regulations which can be de 
vised, will it be possible for Parlia- 
ment to adopt it as an efficient source 
of revenue, and at the same time di- 
yest it of all the evils and calamities 
of which it has hitherto proved so 
baneful a source.”-—*I dissi- 
pation, and poverty, ate increased— 
the most sacred and confidential trusts 
are betrayed, domestic comfort is 
destroyed—madness often created— 
crimes subjecting the perpetrators of 
them to death are committed—and 
even suicide itself is produced.” 

“ They also express a decided opi- 
nion that the niary advantage 
derived from a State Lottery is much 

reater in appearance than in reality. 
hen we take into consideration the: 
increase of poor’s rates, arising from 
the number of families driven by 
ulations in the Lottery, whether 
ortunate or otherwise, to seek paro- 
chial relief—the diminished consum 
tion of exciseable articles during the 
drawings, and other circumstances 
deducible from the evidence, they 
may well be considered to operate 
as a large deduction from the 
gre sum paid into the Exchequer 
y. the Contractors. On the other 
hand, the sum raised upon the 
is much greater in proportion to 
the amount reccived by the State, 
than ip any other branch of revenue.” 

“ That no mode of raising mo 
appears to the Committee so burthen- 
some, 80 pernicious, and so Unpro- 
ductive; no species of advefiture is 
known where the chances are so great 

against 
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against the adventurer ; pat 
the infatuation is more ; 


Jasting, destructive f° '2"™3 

the wi ly any con thon ng tte 
so Uestit andoned, ‘that 'its 
istresses have not beet ‘agra ited 
by {hig allurement to ‘gaming ‘held 


for State.” | 
suche a are the leading features 
of . the Committee’s Inquiries and 
their Report; and it may reasonably 
be expected that the caomee will 
think that the benefit to the revenue, 
- the preventing the people’ from the 
dangers of poverty, dishonesty, insa- 
nity, and suicide, are sufficient to 
roduce from them a Statute ‘to for- 
bia any future Loitery, and amply 
sufficient in the mean time’ to con- 
vince the Minister of the impropricty 
of rajsing Money by so unwarrant- 
ameans, Yet it is with concern 
we. are told that you, Sir; with this 
Report your Teble, thonght 
fit to “signify your determination to 
t it, and on Friday the 16th in- 
stant, i Feanal mt contract for the 

accomplishmeat of it. ; 

Thal you have shortened the length 
of the drawing to four days is but 
je aks ing with the evil which you 
thereby acknowledge ; but the scheme 
of three ys to a Bree affords an 
objection which overhalances’ that ; 
for in-as much as the risk of loss is 
increased, the spirit of gambling is 
enlarged —the greater the distance 
froin the stake, the more desperate 

must. be the throw. . 

After the present year has been 
already disgraced by three Lotteries— 
after you have professed yourself’ a 
tricnd to pure morals—after you have 
by your own virtuous example shewn 

weurself to be zealously attached to 
ihe principles of public virtue—and 
after you 1 403 frequently witnessed, 
from the more sertous part of the 
friends of your illustrious predecessor 
Mr. Pitt, complaints agginst the 
breach of his declarations professed 


hefore he entered into the admipistra- — 


tion of affairs, that he never would 
adopt a Lottery as Be of a ecu- 
Diary _ resources, and which évery 
‘year afterwards, of his official career 
che seemed to haye forgotten; al- 
though, he neyer offered to ¢onfute 
his previous views on the subject, or 
coniess them to be erroneous ;—after 
these, and many other testinionies, 
1 must appeal to your candour, or lt 


leabt toyofir justice, if 1 venture to’ 
iantioned ae contract’ w “you! 
have lately concluded. +f 
‘TE hopes' Siz, it tay not appear te” 
be ptesving ‘the subject too — 
= you, ‘to request your dtie con 
derdtion whether the Committee who 
€ ‘and presented these Re 
ports deserved any thanks for’ their 
labours, to’ Which they wére ‘noni-’ 
nated by the House, és, and 
the eyes of whose cor are 
upon you, and stilt mote that eye 
which neither slambers ‘nor ' , 
Whether, if their 'traly alarmiity re- 
presentations of the effects of Lotte- 
ries were founded im truth, any con 
tract made for another, atid with a 
more ye Stage scheme than preced- 
ing Lotteties, does not seem to ‘vio- 
late the respect due to the reference, 
as it is € in direct opposition to 
the evidence’ and conclusion of the 
Reports? Whetlier did ‘not de- 
matid at least a respectfal silence un- 
til their allegations and of evi- 
dence were investigated by the House 
to whom’ they were addressed? Whe- 
ther the people, whose interests are #6 
dearly ‘affected by this ‘dan 
measure of finknce, did ‘not 
your regard, before you ventured to 
répeat the very means which has 
been thts shewn to be inseparable 
from its consequent mischiefs? Whe- 
ther, although~you may differ from 
them in the inferences which’ they 
have drawn from the evidence before 
them, or even from the substance of 
that evidence, you would nét if/any 
other case have judged it ‘pradent, 
modest, respectful, or even ‘congo 
nant to general practice, to’ have de 
sisted from any’ other contract of this 
kind, until the subject'had been wer 
dispose of by Uke Legistature, or 
feast by that Hénse whieh, 
wotires imped benefit,’ and as 
guardians 'of the public goéd;' hathit- 
stitgted enquiry; and are yet waiting 
for deliberatidn. 1" 
If your tine, ait, were not i 
occitpied, ‘and would permit } 
idk stried into ‘the Hetropelit' and 
inté the towns of your are you 
would sce the most invititig abd de 
ceptiqug aljurements held out to the 
iiwary and'‘the young, to” venture 
their inet alt itt the purchase Lot 
tery tickets “find shares * you: 
see the Finafice of the Nation dis 
graced by papers affixed to —_— 
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and errand-carts—held up on poles 
at the corners of streets—and distri- 
buted by the meanest of mankind in 
the narrowest of the town! 
You would learn the truth of the 
Committee’s Reports, which you 
seem to dispute: and you would see 
that gaming and deep speculation, 
encou y frequent Lotteries, are 
become one of the leading sins of 
our country ! 
. Your jalinimes and power march 
on in the grand career of high re- 
sponsibility—they are the hostages, if 
our national virtue does not improve 
—the pledges that our principles shall 
not be found hollow or unsound. 
My object in thus addressing you has 
been to render your government up- 
right, and your conduct as a man 
consistent ; far be it from me to tar- 
nish that glory in whieh your own 
fame is so nearly united with that of 
your country. Let me, Sir, conjure 
you as a Statesman whom | wish to 
Tespect, to condescend in your pri- 
vale moments to re-examine this sub- 
to review its impor ance, aud if 
tte too late to withdraw the pre- 
sent contract, to announce by your 


express authority, that it will be the 
‘last. Veritas. 


ei 
ArcnitecturaL INNOVATION. 
No. CXXVI. 
T is a firm persuasion with me, that 
man rs of our Antiqui- 
ties their trust, from the want 


- ofknowing, by a personal examination, 


how much those treasures merit their 
care and veneration. Some may be said 
to avoid this kind of trial from motives 
of interest, lest, when convinced, a 
should arise in their breasts, 
the putting aside certain 
advantages for the mere gratification 
‘of an antiquarian duty, in giving 
toch relicks every protection in the 
face of day; or still go on in hiding 
from the world, as if they 
Were unprofitable things and nothing 
worth. 


+ And moreover, I do also believe, 
‘that if a few of those people who oc- 
Casi wreak their vengeance on 
the cho morsels of our public 
Works were but fortunately admo- 
wished, and in the very act of their 
' ism, y would desist from 
further havock, and become converts 
_~To what ?—Onr Antiquities, to be 


Bit: Genr. Mac. October, 1808. 
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sure! In proof: About two months 
past, beholding a party of the Semi- 
nary youths at Westminster amusing 
themselves in mutilating the mul- 
lions and tracery in the last window 
but ‘one, to the right, of the West 
Cloister of the Abbey Church, they 
having.at that moment beat down 
with stones one of the capitals; I 
cried, “Gentlemen, pray leave some 
articles of these beautiful objects 
or other Artists to study from, who 
may come after me for that purpose” 
(I being at that time employed in 
making sketches from the several 
windows.) They all instantancously 
laid down their missile weapons (frag- 
ments of tracery, which, with the said 
capital, | saw afterwards taken away 
by a friend, who has carefully placed 
them in his study,) and went their 
way abashed and much concerned. 
In a few moments one of the Scho- 
lars returned—he owned (I I 
may be credited) the propriety of m 
reproof; and ever at my renewed vi- 
sits to preeeas with the imitations of 
the said windows, he came, and con- 
versed with me, as one pleased with 
my labours, and awakened to the 
glories around us! Would that some 
compunction, like unto what this re- 
formed youth gave way to, might 
wind round the hearts of those of 
riper years, who daily tread the Clois- 
tered Ailes, that a stop might be put 
to the shameful and destructive prac- 
tice of turning them into tennis and 
cricket-courts! Will remonstrance 
never plead to any purpose ? 
Wincnesrer Pavace, 
contiguous to the Priory of 
St. Many Overy, Suracy. 
Survevep 1808. 

To attempt to lay down, by way 
of plan and elevation, the former ex- 
tent and arrangement of this Palace 
from the present remains, would be 
an” attempt rather impracticable ; 
still, if we give way to those sensa- 
tions which are usually conceived on 
survey of scenes like this under consi- 
deration, the Palace must have been 
every way worthy of the high state 
and establishment of the Prelates of 
the sumptuous See of Winchester. 
Unquestionably the site was par- 
celled out in two or more grand 
courts, the principal of which ap- 
pears to have had its range of state- 
chambers fronting the river ; and r 

oO 
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of this range is now almost the only 
ore is to py pe . 
any intelli . althou 
eel deooeioes on the N orth 
or river front are either destroyed or 
bricked up from view, yet it is im- 
possible to refrain from indulging the 
supposition which seems to point, on 
every space, traits of magnificence 
and profuse design. On the other 
front bearing to the South, are many 
curious doorways, windows, &c. in 
various styles, from that of the early 
Pointed down te the Tudor era; 
but ruefully havocied, and partly 
blocked up by sheds, warchouses, 
and stables. In the gable of the West 
end of this e is a large circular 
window, which for delicacy of form and 
beauty of workmanship has few supe- 
riors. Letitbesaid, itis a work done in 
the reign of Edward III.; and that 
is warrant for its utmost praise. More 
in detail as we examine the interior 
of the , that is, as far as its 
present condition will allow us to dis- 
cover curious particulars, the height 
of the walls being divided into many 
floors for storing up all kind of wares, 
&c. I consider the part under exa- 
mination as one large and superla- 
tively noble chamber of state. 

In the basement story at the West 
end is a line of six arches, having 
once, no doubt, connexion with groins 
‘(usual in basements) of which they 
made a part. Two doorways occur 
in the line. The principal floor ap- 
‘pears to have extended to the sat 
much of the open-worked framing is 
in view. Still continuing our exami- 
nation of the Western upright, many 
arched recesses are ge a and on 
the highest point is the circular win- 
dow above noticed; diameter twelve 
feet. Architrave one foot, giving 
many mouldings. The tracery is sin- 
gular, and presents in the centre por- 
tion of it a large hexangular figure 
inclosing 12 narrow Pointed lights 
emerging from an ornamented boss 
orrose. The six points of the hexa- 
gon continue their lines (intersecting 
each other in various directions) to 
the general circle, forming thereby 
eighteen triangular lights, each of 
them being filled with mouldings of 
six turns; and eighteen very small 
lights bound the others, they arising 
out of the general combination of the 

metrical figure. 

The Architectural imagery in the 
tracery of this window (if I may be 
allowed the term) on the first inspec- 

/ 


tion shews rather complex, and not 


to be reduced to system, or the ready: 


conception of the beholder: but aa 
attentive eye and a faithful pencil may 
soon bring the seeming masuiiic laby- 
rinth to plain demonstration and true 
principle. 

The other three sides of the cham- 
ber have lost their interest, as those 
few objects of windows, &c. which 

re partially seen, are so Liocked » 
by partitions, aud such-like conven 
ences, that but little information 
is to be derived; and the decora- 
tions immured by the warchouse con- 
structions, we must conclude, from 
those already spoken of, to be nume 
rous and important; wishing at the 
same time (though in vain) for a 
speedy removal of the blockading 
nuisances, which debar us from our 
satisfaction and our studies. 

On the Eastern exterior of the 
boundary-wall of the Palace, and near- 
ly opposite “to St. Mary Overy’s, 
there were, in 1785, a few decorations 
of hanging buttresses, stopped - 
windows, &c. ; they are now destroy 
Within this Eastern range remain a 
few buildings of wood, deserving no- 
tice; but, to obtain that end, the ex- 
plorator must defy encountering um 
pleasant obstacles. Therefore i here 
terininate may present memoranda, by 
observing, Greatness hath eud, and 
so hath Life: mighty Palaces dissolve; 
and thy wrecks, O Winchester, yet 
visible, Lalone perhaps deplore, while 
others heed them not! AnAacuirect. 

emai 
Ituustrations or Horace. 
Boox II. Epistze |. 
. To Aveusrus. 
T continuation from our wel 
E present Epistle appears really, 
hnasiove, soleerhain written on 
the occasion alledged by Suetonius; 
and we haye now, | conceive, the pro- 
sad point of view in which it should 
coutemplated. Augustus — who, 
with all his vanity, had the good 
sense to perceive how infinitely more 
lustre the approbation of the mos 
excellent genius of his time would 
confer upon him with posterity, than 
all those marks of ho , the unwea- 
ried invention of which was 
the whole business of the Senate — 
Augustus was desirous that Horace 
would address at least one of 
larger works to him: and the Poet, 
who could not any longer evade that 
task, doubtless felt all the difficulty 


and delicacy of such an Cndetae 
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must engage to produce a work 
et choald prove weeiy of Augus- 
tus, but likewise not unworthy of 
himself; for the prince not too little, 
for himself not too great : — in short, 
0 com that the Imperator 
might be satisfied, though Horace 
should advance nothing more ia it 
than what he could justify -_ himself 
and to posterity. ‘The subject must 
be no less liberal than interesting, and 
at the same time capable of being 
treated in the manner of his Sermones 
and Epistles, in that vein of humour 
liar to him. It must offer 
him a variety of facts, proper to be 
t into a beautiful whole; 
which might instruct the illustrious 
reader, to whow it was particularly 
dedicated, while it appeared simply to 
entertain him; and which should at 
once give the Poet an opportunity, 
sw nicely to soothe his vanity, that 
the pleasant taste of the vehicle should 
imperceptible the medicine it 

ed 


Horace could age | have made 
choice of a subject which so com- 
pletely united all these qualities, and 
at the same time so well answered to 
the rule he had laid down himself, 
Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis equam 
Viribus, —— 
than that which he has handled jn 
this tical discourse. Augustus, 
who in his early youth had been 
t up by Greeks and amongst 
e of that nation, and, in the im- 
mense eddy of aftairs and dissipations 
in which he had been whirled about 
since his nineteenth year, had-had 
time to make himself conver- 
sant in Roman literature, could not 
but be with having the his- 
tory of it presented to him by so com- 
petent a judge as Horace, in an easy 
and familiar delineation, wherein at 
the same time the reasons werc pointed 
out, whence it was that the Romans, 
in the several departments of the 
ic art, were still so far behind 
Greeks. Horace thus obtained 
M@ opportunity for shewing to Au- 
the Art of Poetry in its true 
in its relative itions to the 
ion, and its intiuence on the 
Manners of the Nation; and to make 
it easy to his comprehension, that. 
the state of taste in the arts of the 
ishould not be entirely indiffer- 
tat to the Ruler of a nation, even 
ly ina view to his own personal 
+ In this respect it may be 
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affirmed that this Epistle is written to 
ail the Augustuses, as the seventh in 
the first Book is to all the Mecenases, 
of succeeding ages. He could with 
the greater propriety deliver his sen- 
timents on this point, since, partly 
from modesty and politeness, partly 
that he nfight not himself deprive his 
excuses, unaffectedly stated at the 
conclusion of this Epistle, of all force, 
he discovers not even a look as though 
he were interested in the matter 
purely on his own account. 

What Blackwell in his work already 
mere than once quoted affirms con- 
cerning the works of our Poet in ge- 
neral *, holds good particularly as to 
the present piece, wherein the Poet 
has the art, in a truly masterly man- 
ner, to conceal his plan and the pecu- 
liar purport of it, by the humour of 
the composition, the extraordi- 
nary gracefulness, and ease of the tran- 
sitions. ‘That, however, the combina- 
tion of the whole is not on that account 
the less matured and adapted,willbythe 
following brief een be apparent 
to every one. Whoever then shall 
compare this sketch, which repre- 
sents as it were ouly the anatomy of 
the whole, with the work itself, will 
engage in a study not unprofitable to 
his taste, if he do but examine with his 
own eyes, how he cloaths this skele- 
ton with muscles, how symmetrically 
he combines the coveeel parts, with 
what elegance and ease he fits them 
together, in what easy, apt, graceful 
movements the transitious flow along, 
and by what fine ligaments the vivida 
vis animi unites the various elements 
and members into one living whole. 

_ After a succinet address, wherein 

* “The very plans of his best pieces 
suppose no slender acquaintance with his- 
tory, philosophy, and various literature ; 
and his art in conducting them is too 
fine to be perceived, aud his sentinlents 
too uncommon to be relished by the 
learned vulgar. In vain have we recourse 
to translations made by ingenious and 
learned men: Dacier and Duncan may 
have perfectly understood him themselves ; 
but it is beyond their power to transfuse 
the spirit and elegance of the original. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With sweetness not to be express’d in prose. 
I who have served him now these twenty 

years, [ wears. 
Scarce know my master when that dress he 
Roscommon.” 
Dr. Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus, vol, III. pp. 73, * 
e 
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as are infected by it, incurable —, 
from that matural self-love which pre-. 


he states a no less respectful than un- 
objectionabie reason, why he is too 
good a subject to trouble Augustus 
with a long discourse, he commences 
with the observation, that the greatest 
and most meriiorious ae Beane of anti- 
quity were first y posterity 
in the station they deserved, whereas 
im their life-time they had experi- 
enced only envy and ingratitude. 
"Thou alone, Augustus,” continues 
he, “art an exception to that prac- 
tice ; we erect altars to thee already 
while yet alive, at which, when thou 
herea(ter, like those heroes, shalt be 
adopted among the deified worthies, 
our posterity will swear, and we 
thereby confess that the world bas 
never beheld thy equal. In this par- 
ticular, | own, thy people judge 
justly and equitably; but, when the 
matter relates to works of our own 
times, of still living authors, they 
are unjust, depart from that rule, 
and will allow nothing to pass for 
good, which is not covered with the 
rust of antiquity.” 
It was properly this last sentence 
with which Horace determined to 
begin his discourse. « But how skil- 
fully bas he so contrived it, that, 
without giving us room to guess 
which way he will proceed, he goes 
on about Romulus and Liber Pater ! 
And how artfully docs he take ocea- 
sion, from the very injustice of the 
Romans to the Poets of their days, 
to pay a flattering compliment to 
Augustus, which is so ingeniously 
_ turned, that by any other, excepting 
him, to whom no flattery could 
easily be too gross, it would have 
been taken for mockery! After ani- 
madverting with great Rumour on 
the ridiculous prepossession of the 
Romans in behalf of their antient 
literature, he proceeds successively 
through their antient poets, that is, 
all who were defunct prior to the 
commencement of his wra, from fa- 
ther Ennius, their pretended Homer, 
distinguishing each by one stroke as 
he passes; reproaches them with 
* harshness, a want of correctness and 
taste; aad falls in u ludicrous passion 
at their requiring for such novices — 
. not indulgence, which would be ouly 
reasonable, but admiration. And 
wherefore? ‘ The true reason can- 
not indeed be in any excellence, which 
they — possess not: but it proceeds 
from a quality of the human heart, 
which renders the bad taste of such 


vents any ove from willingly giyi 
himself the lie ; that-makes it dite 


cult for us in after-life to prevail’ 


upon ourselves to acknowledge that 
to be bad which in our youth we 


deemed elegant; and impossible to, 


forbear from having a certain spite 
against those who are abler ‘ 
tioners than the persons for whom 
we have once conceived an affection.” 
_ Nevertheless, 
weighty causes lie in the circum. 
stances wherein our literature took 
its rise ; in the obstacles it had to en- 
counter, from our constitution, our 
manners, our everlasting wars, and 
even our national character ; in com 
sequence whereof it is not possible 
that, anterior to the age immedi 
atel preceding that inwhich we live,it 
could have made any great progress, 
not to say réached its perfection. It 
was late ere we understood the Greeks, 
our masters and models; and even 
after we had begun to copy them, 
our impetuosity, our impaticnee, our 
abhorrence of pains and study in po- 
lishing, prevented us from producig 
genuine works of art, works that 
could sustain a comparison with our 
patterns. 

Such is the subject of the major 
part of this Epistle, from the 90th 
verse to the 167th. But with what 
latent art has the Poet, in order unt 
formly to preserve the natural style 
of conversation, and keep up the 
appearance of an artless unstudied 
course of reasoning, contrived to 
avoid a methodical form of composi- 
tion! An unperceived transition ~ 
the simple question, if the Greeks 
had had such a contempt for — 
as we have, how would it have fi 
with what is now old? — leads him 
to the Greeks, as the real invet 
tors of the liberal arts; and he traces 
the character of their genius and 
talents, their taste and their works, 
in eight verses, with a rapid 
but with the most accurate truth, 
while he seems ouly intent upon stat 
ing the circumstances of the times ™ 
which they indulged their propensity 
to their games and the fine arts 
Every word in these eight lines is 4 
significant stroke. By this picture 
of the Grecks, who pursued tie arts 
as play, but pursued them as passio® 
ately asa girl fondles her doll, or # 
boy treats his playful exercises, he 
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— the antient Romans and the 
omans of his time in a two-fold 
contrast.‘ Our ancestors,” says he, 
“had no conception of those ingenious 
of the Greeks, or certainly, 
er, neither time nor inclination 
for them : they employed themselves, 
like men, in their domestic concerns, 
and in — their fortune; at 
home in upholding the equipoise in 
the Republic; abroad in the wars, 
which were ever farther extending 
the range of their authority and their 
cares. But at present,’ continues he, 
“how suddenly is the character of our 
country reversed! Formerly we were 
absolutely without a poet; now the 
whole town makes verses. Nobody 
imagines that art, science, and study, 
are any way requisite ; we are all born 
ts. Our forefathers were too 
rave to meddie with poetry; of us 
it would be thought that we prosecute 
it, because from age we are become 
childish again.” 
it is one of the natural consequences 
of such an epidemical rage for verse- 
making, that, for a period at least, 
the art itself falls into disrepute, and 
the real artists are lost in the prodi- 
fou multitude of pretenders, and 
me contemptible together with 
them. Horace was unwilling that 
the abuse which was made of poetr 
im Rome should injure the art itself 
im the mind of Augustus. He veers, 
therefore, again by an easy turn to 
the other side. “This poetic fever, 
with which all Rome is infected, is a 
kind of _phrenzy,” he adds; “but it 
is not only a harmless phrenzy, it 
even has its use.” — And.then he 
plays, in his Shandwan * manner, upon 
certain supposed advantages that ac- 


“~ etue to the country from the multi- 


tude of such harmless, and by no 
means dangerous beings, as the verse- 
makers are — and thus glides imper- 
teptibly, without being obliged to 
alter his tone, to the real advantages 
which the art of poetry procures to 
society; and from this, with all its 
brevity, very complete and accurate 


tatement, he proceeds, as | may say, 


to the natural history of poesy, or 


_ father one of its principal branches, 


the Romans ; delineates it in its 
first rude state, and shews how it was 
gradually refined, and at last, by 


emulating the Greeks, was raised to 
what it at present is. 

The dramatical department of 
poesy is, with every nation. that has 
a playhouse, that which interests most 
forcibly and most universally. Ho- 
race, therefore, principally confines 
himself to it, and remarks the causes 
why the Romans succeeded better 
in tragedy than in comedy. This in- 
sensibly leads him to the general im- 
pediments which occurred to the pro- 
gress of dratnatic poetry amonest the 
Romans — to the disagreeableness of 

ending on the humours of the 
public — to the vile taste of the great 
multitude, and the liking for mere 
stage-pageantry, for new and curious 
decorations, pompous processions, 
magnificent dresses, &c. thit abso- 
lutely did not belong to the piece it- 
self, which had so mightily posses ed 
even the superior classes of specta- 
tors; that even the best actor was no 
longer applauded because he acted 
well, but because he was well dressed. 

The feigned solicitude lest Au- 
gustus should impute it to an inter- 
ested motive, that Horace had exhi- 
bited to him the Roman theatre in 


‘so unfavyurable a point of view, fur- 


nishes him with occasion to conclude 
this part of his discourse with four 
verses in commendation of tragedy, 
wherein he describes the sublimity of 
the art, and the vast effects of it, in 
such a manner, that he can have 
had none but Aischylus and Sopho- 
cles in view; and asserts, that a man, 
who understands it, has in his opi- 
nion attained the Non pLus uLTRa« of 
the Muses’ art. Inthe mean time he 
is desirous that Augustus should deem 
those poets, who laboured not for 
spectators but for readers, not un- 
worthy of his notice. He speaks of 
a numerous host till he comes to this 
class of poets; and, in order to con- 
duct Augustus by a lively and enter- 
taining process to the little lesson he 
designs to give him, he enters upon 
a ludicrous review of all the circam- 
stances whereby the guod sons of the 
Muses, now from the want of know- 
ing the world, now from too keen, 
though often just sensibility, now 
from preposterous expectations, had 
the misfortune to make themselves 
ridiculous and troublesome — a pas- 





* Although we have no intention, on that account, to pronounce him an unitator 
of Tristram Shandy ; yet either, therefore, docs it follow that Sterne, because he 
appeared 1800 years after ‘Horace, imitated that Bard; but only that in wit, bumour, 


, aid manner, he had a great resemblance to him. 


sage 
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sage which, besides the simple unaf- 
fected truth with which it represents 
the weak side of his fraternity, has 
still the mysterious beauty, that it at 
once is the keenest satire on the lofty 
patron of the Muses, and gives Au- 
gustus, in the happiest method in 
the world, to understand again at 
the close, how lamentable the lot of 
authors is, if they are to amuse per- 
sons whoexpect to be amused by them, 
and yet are not amuseable. This is 
one of those instances which so fre- 
quently occur, where both sides are 
in the right. It is surely not to be 
taken ill of Augustus if he is tired of 
a book that cannot possibly iuterest 
him; whether it be, as is generally 
the case, because he has other at- 
- fairs in his head, or does not pro- 
perly understand what he is reading, 
or hom the nature of his situation 
cannot sympathize, cannot be iuter- 
ested with it, &c. On the contrary, 
it isnot to be expected of the poet, 
poor fellow, that it sheuld be any 
satisfaction to see his Augustus ex- 
actly at that part of his composition 
which has cost him the most trouble ; 
or, at the very passage which he thinks 
the best, yawning, or playing with 
his young Mauritauian dwarf*. Ho- 
race, as we all along perceive, is the 
most reasonable man in the world: 
however, he takes the liberty, with 
all imaginable modesty and — frank- 
ness, to suggest to Augustus, that, 
for all that, it ought not to he en- 
tirely indifferent to a great potentate, 
desirous that his own exploits should 
be rehearsed to posterity, if in hunt- 
ing after a bard tor that purpose, he 
should accidentally stumble upon a 
miserable rhymesier instead of a good 
poet. Fortunately bere comes the 
famous example of Alexander the 
Great a mn to his aid, whom, 
because he was a kirg, and had al- 
ready been three hundred years in 
his grave, he might-venture to make 
as ridiculous as he pleased; especi- 
ally after the fine compliment he had 
made to Augustus respecting his pre- 





dilection for Virgil and Varius, who 
had about that time quitted the stage, 
That Horace would not have that 
opportunity escape him, for shewi 
‘that the resolution he himself hi 
adopted, not to venture at ail v 

so exalted a subject as the exploits 
of Augustus, was best for the reputa- 
tion of both,” is, after all that we 
have said concerning the disposition 
of our Poet in respect to this point, 
natural to presume. 

Such bemg, therefore, the skele. 
ton of this most interesting of all the 
Sermones of our poctical Philoso- 
pher, it is likewise, methinks, all 
that can be necessary for convinci 
us of the truth of what I have a 
vanced respecting the plan of the 
piece. 

In the execution are united all the 
ne ame (we by which Ho- 
race, with is apparent simpli 
and levity, Has ree mae - 
maintained his ground as the o 
ove of his kind; and in no other of 
his works do we see, if I may say so, 
all the facets of his genius so beauti- 
fully sparkle together as in this. In 
particular there runs through the 
whole Epistle a sort of unaffected 
reserye, and a continued observance 
of the proper tone, just suitable to- 
wards Augustus, who, though all 
powerful, constantly affected the mo- 
desty of a private person ; a beautiful 
middle-tint between abasement and 

uality, between seriousness and 
pleasantry, between cringing flattery 
and incongruous affectation of acting 
the part of Cato with him who now 
held the world in his grasp — in short, 
such a happy mixture of philosophy, 
wit, and humour, with imagination, 
sagacity, and good manners, that 

erhaps nothing more perfect o¢ the 
Kind exists. What, 1 here aflirm, 
though | affirm it from my own con- 
viction, has uniformly been the jnde 
ment of the finest geniuses of all t 
nations where learning is encouraged; 
and if the reader — presupposing, 
what ought always to be presupposes, 





* Augustus was @ particular admirer of comely young dwarts, whom he caused to 
be sent to him from ail the extremities of the earth; especially from Mauritania and 


Syria. 


Besides being as little as possible, they must, however, be perfectly well 


formed, handsome, and lively. He amused himself with their prattle, played with 
them for nuts; and thus forgot, in acting the child with them, bis constitutional me- 
lancholy, and the cares of the world, Suweton. in Aug. cap. \xxxiii.—From Dio Cassius 
we learn, that it was even the fashion at that time for the Roman ladies of quality 
have beautiful little boys, who were expressly trained, to the gratifying pf the lust of 


the eyes, to ramnaked about their apartments, Hist, Rom. lib. xlviii, 
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that the fault is not in his eyes — 
can see nothing of all this in a transla- 
tion, Horace at least is not to blame 
and the translator, who has ventur 

with unequal abilities, and in @ lan- 
heterogeneous to the Latin, 


such an original, must bear 
ane the penalty of bis presumption. 
in publica commoda peccem, 

Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 
Our readers may recollect the brief 
resentation we made of the city 
of Rome during the absence of Au- 
gustus in the years 732—35, in the 
ine for A 1807, page 317, 

in illustration of the Epistle to Nu- 
micius, The Romans exhibited in 
those three years, when Augustus 
had as it were once more left them to 
themselves, the strongest proof, that 
liberty, if he had been disposed in 
earnest to re-establish it, would have 
been a fatal present to them. They 
themselves bad a livelier sense than 
ever, how necessary for them it was 
* that they should be governed by one 
sole movarch ; how unlimi $0- 
ever the authority of that one should 
be, so he only did not bear the odious 
tame of king; only impressed not 
their minds with the outward pomp 
and state of the regal dignity, only 
‘fetained the customary forms and 
Rhames: so that he was in their opi- 
Bion but a sort of prime minister, 
who held his authority from them, 
gave them an account of his political 
administration, and was (or aflected to 
appear) so little above the law, that, 
on the contrary, every exemption 
from the law, which had not been 
already granted him, as it were re- 
muneratively, by the Senate and peo- 
ple, he should occasionally (i. e. as 
often as he found it subservient to 
his views) request of them asa favour. 
Accordingly, on the return of Au- 
in the year 735 to Rome, 

his presence was absolutely 
Recessary to the prevention of utter 
confusion and ruin; the Senate and 
the people unanimously declared, that 
he was the only physician that could 
of the Republick ; 
hd in order to invest him legitimately 
all the authority requisite to 
that end, not only was the superin- 
tendance of the public morals (pre- 
morum ) and the power to re- 

, and to put down all 

r (censpria potestas), 

to him; but also the Con- 


sular’ authority for life, to such an 
extent that, without bearing the 
title of Consul, he should hold and 
exercise the entire authority and all 
the prerogatives of that high office 
both within and without Rome. 
Seeing now that, by this decree of 
the Roman Senate and people, be- 
sides the power of an unlimited com- 
mand over the whole military force 
of the Republick both by sea aud land, 
and the tribunicia potestas, which he 
was already possessed of for life, he 
received in addition the consular 
and censorial authority in their full 
extent: it is easy for us to conceive 
in what sense Horace might say, that 
he alone sustained the whole weight 
of the political administration. Au- 
gustus, about the time-when Horace 
wrote this, had in some measure 
brought to effect the great work of 
reformation which he had underta- 
ken : that is to say, as far as it was po- 
litically feasible, and compatible with 
his personal interest. And to those no 
less extensively operose, than fruitless 
operations, which however compressed 
within the compass of a line and a 
half produce an exceedingly fine 
poetical effect, relate the ra lines 
of this Epistle. These three points, 
armis tueri, moribus ornure, legibus 
emendare, contain all that the best of 
princes can do for the good of his 
people. Augustus had this merit 
with regard to Italy; the greater 
part whereof was now, in a manner, 
no more than the suburbs of immense 
Rome. He made it his business at 
least to repair, to prop, to plaster 
the buildings that were every where 
going to ruin, and to ornament them 
with new and magnificent fronts. 
The Romans were satisfied; they 
adored him for it. He did even more 
for them than they required (for 


. they required only bread and shows * ); 


he provided for all, held all together, 
renovated, animated, embellished all, 
And could Horace any longer have 
refused for once to give a blast in 
the trumpet of Fame, for proclaim- 
ing such various, such signal merits 
to the world? 

This is all that I have to alledge 
in vindication of the only real piece 
of flattery that can be laid to his 

+ = Nam qui dabat olin 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Cuntinet, atque duas tantum res anxius 
Panem et Circenses —— {optat, 

Juvanas, Sat. X. 
gharge, 
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Cen, namely, that offensive dis- 
tich : 
Sed tuus hic populus, sapiens et justus in 


Uno, 

Te nostris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo. 

Horace here says nothing more than 
what the Romans did. — “But he 
praises them for it.” — Could he in 
an Epistle to Augustus do less? — 
And, if we would be equitable, had 
not that mortal, the only one of bis 
kind, really one side on which he 
shone conspicuous beyond all that 
went hefore him and have come after 
him? — I readily allow, that Bru- 
tus was a greater man than bis friend 
Horace, hecause he had rather die 
than see the day when he should be 
forced to make Octavius such a com- 
pliment. But — nobody is obliged 
to be a hero; aud where are the 
men, at least in our days, who have 
a right to tax our Poet on that ac- 
count? W. T. 

Great Ormona-street. 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 14. 


pad R Magazine is the oldest, the 
most respectable, and the most 
impartial of these kind of publica- 


tions; its character is above being the 
tool of any faction, either in science 
or any other department: therefore 
you have given admission to Dr. 
Harrington's highly valuable pa- 
ers, which I think es rs satis- 
actory, proving incontestably his 
Theory. Mr. Davy allows that there 
is a great quantity of the nitrous 
acid in the Galvanic processes; but 
he endeavours to shew that this 
acid is formed from the azote in the 
distilled water, and the oxygen it 
meets with in the process; and to 
prove which he refers to an experi- 
ment of Dr. Priestley's, that water 
contains a quantity of azote from 
imparting it to the hydrogen gas ex- 
posed to the water. Bat, as Dr. Har- 
rington shews, Dr. Priestley’s ex 
ment proves the reverse, to which 
I refer my readers; it is a little sin- 
gular suspicious of Mr. Davy's 
candour, in referring to such an ex- 
erimeut, when in his extensive Ia- 
oratory he might have satisfies 
himself in twenty-four hours, by ex- 
posing hydrogen gas to pure distilled 
water, to see whether the hydrogen 
had received any azote fromit. As 
his Theory rests so essentially upo: 
this point, I think 1 may hazard an 


. * 


opinion that he did try it, and 
found, as I did, that it had received 
no azote; as even Dr. Priestley’s 
experiment clearly shews, that ‘ip 
exposing it for many months it had 
received none. But, Mr. Urban, as 
the elucidation of this point so essen- 
tially decides whether Dr. Harring. 
ton or Mr. Davy is right, | mode the 
following experiment: 

I colleeted some pure water from 
burning hydrogen and oxygen gases, 
burning them very slowly, so that, 
as Dr. Harrington justly observes, 
the acid necessarily formed might 
be carried off by the fire in the pro- 
cess, so that there was no acid in the 
water after the process; which | as 
certained by the nicest chemical tests. 
This is pure water, which, even ac 
cording to them, could contain no 
azote. 1 then employed the same 
apparatus which Mr. Davy made use 
of when he introduced hydrogen gas 
to the action of the pile over pure 
water. 
XVIII. p, 329. Bat, instead of hy- 
drogen gas, | introduced the purest 
oxygen gas over this pure water. 
Theu this pure water was exposed 
to the action of a powerful pile, and 
in a short time the water was strongly 
impregnated with the ct acid; 
and, as Mr. Davy says, “ The acid, 
as far as its properties were examined, 
agreed with the pure nitrous acid; 
having an excess of nitrous gas,” Upon 
evaporation, “ the acid was strong;” 
and all this nitrous acid comes, ac 
cording to Mr. Davy, from the azote, 
which the purest water contains. Mr. 
Davy says, “I had never made any 
experiments in which acid matter, 
having the properties of nitrous acid, 
was not produced; and the — 
the operation, the greater was_ 

uantity that appeared.” I exa 
the residual gas after my experimént, 
most of it being consumed in 
process, and it was considerably les 

re; containing a great’ proportion 
Uf both pron eid and azole 
gases. The oxygen gas was pie 
viously passed through lime water 
before it was introduced. into W& 
receiver of the air-pump; which d 
rectly confirms Dr. Harrington's 
and important system, that by phlo- 
iston or fixed fire im active com 
ions, as in burning hydrogen g% 
the acid of the oxygen gas is com 
densed into an acid, namely the 


See Nicholson's Journal, vol. 
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trous acid; but that in less active 
combustions, as in oils, charcoals, 
&c. it leaves the oxygen acid in an 
atrial state, as the adrial mephitic 
acid, or what is erroneously called 
the carbonic acid, and in imperfect 
combustion into azote gas. See Dr. 
Harrivgton’s incomparable, decisive, 
and unanswerable work, lately pub- 
lished, called “ The Death-warraut of 
the French Theory of Chemistry,” 
beginning ing at p. 38 to 44, where all 
doctrine is clearly and most sa- 
tisfactorily proved, which his ene- 
inies are unable to answer, but take 
every method to suppress its sale and 
dirculation. 
~ Indeed the Doctor proves these 
ines both analytically and syn- 
tbetially by many experiments. I 
shall mention only a few, taken from 
the above work. When speaking of 
water impregnated with the carbonic 
acid gas, and having it turned into 
oxygen gas by exposing it to the 
sup, and having extraneous bodies 
in the water, he says, p. 139, 
“For, as Count Rumford indisputably 
proved that threads of silk, how- 
ever repeatedly employed, and how- 
ever repeatedly washed, would equally 
answer the process; therefore could 
et, to the ‘most prejudiced French 
Theorists, act by abstracting char- 
coal from the carbonic acid; nay, 
. Woodhouse found that pow- 
charcoal equally answered pro- 
ing the purest oxygen gas, nay, 
any extraneous body.” He also says, 
, 260, ** But, to do away all cavil, 
éa pile formed without any zinc 
‘or iron, and its disks filled with a 
ted of the caustic alkali; Ict 
pure air that is admitted to the 
& pass through lime-water, and 
the action of the piles the al- 
kali will become mild, becomiug sa- 
ted with fixed air. I formed a 
of ‘this kind, and kept raeesy 
supplying it with air, passing throug 
ime-water, under which process the 
_ air evidently anrpetan and 
Was found united to the alkali as 
fixed air. 1 entreat that the reader 
vill net take this upon my authority, 
hy he will try the experiment. 


this effect is nothing new, 
for Mr. Kirwan, that changeable 


» in his Essay upon Phlo- 
» p- 52, says, “ It is impossible 
deny all credit to those who as- 


Gexr Mac Qetober, 1803. 
~~ 


_~— 


serted, that lime-water was preci- 
pitated by taking the electric, spark 
m common air, though it did not 
succeed with Mr. Cavendish, either 
from his using an instrument of dif- 
fereut power from that ased by 
other, or air phlogisticated by a dif- 
ferent process.” Now permit me 
to ask Mr. Kirwan if he can possibly 
suppose the electrical spark. to be 
charcoal. Messrs. Biot and Caviat 
shew that the Galyanic pile is an 
excellent cudiometer; it attracting 
all the oxygen gas of the atmospheric 
air ” 


An honest axv eandid Faitxp to 
Science anv to Tauta, 


LETTER LV. ON PRISONS. 
‘** Hoc ided (dedic..templi) facere non 
cuicunque permittituy, nisi caste manus, 


nisi familiaris sacris animus accesserit *.” 


Quint. Declam. ecexxiil. p. 238, 
'N the whole course of the cor- 
reapeoses on Prisons, the’ du- 
tics of Religion, and the decorum 
and reverence in exercising tliem, 
as well as a decent appearance of ‘the 
laces appropriated to their ‘per- 
ormance, have ever been seriously 
recommended +; but in the subse- 
yn Letter, the most obvious de- 
ciency is presented, as it respects 
the place used for Divine Worship, 
and the anomalous congregation it 
admits. ‘ 
Whoever seriously considers the 
nature and object of adoration, will 
neither enter nor leave the Sanctuary 
with levity: the Royal Psalmist f? 
under this impression, reyerentially 
declares, ‘1 will wash my hands. in 
innocence, so will I com thy 
altar.” This well coincides with one 
of the axioms of Pythagoras, as re- 
corded by Jamblichus§, “ Never to 
enter into the temple immediately 
from the way-side, as if the worship 
of God were a merely accidental, 
transient, and supernumerary busi- 
ness.” 





* This is a work (the dedication of a 
temple) not to be engaged in by any 
but such as bave chaste or pure hearts, 
and a mind intimately acquainted aud 
conversant with sacred things. 

+ See Letters XI. XI. XVIL XVIII. 

} Psalm xxvi. 6. 

§ Evs cepov ov du exipemea9as, ov yap wap- 
epyov de: wonschas roy Seov (al, ro S08), 
V's. Pythag. fig. 85, p. 70, 

How 
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How different, indeed, is the con- 
dhiect of too many persons, who-pos- 
séss saperior information to prisoners 
in general! If # degradation of the 
Sauctuary and its. oificers be faimi- 
liarized, “religious and mora! duties 
will be disregarded, and the influence 
of depravity extended. 

- J.C. Lerrsom, 

Hountixcpoy. Gaoler, William 
Aveling.. Salary £105. from the 
County, and £4. from the Corpo- 
ration. Also alowed £6. per annum, 
to supply the criminals with straw 
for bedding. Fees, debtors, 12s, 67. 
Felons, &c, 13s, 4d, Besides which, 
the Under-sheriff demands of each 
debtor, four shillings for his Lide- 
rate! Garnish, 2s. Gd. by order of 
the Magistrates; a most singular re- 
gulation.—Chaplain, Rev. Daniel Wil- 
liams. Duty, prayers and sermon 
evory ge oy Salary, £20. and. 
£10. for the Bridewell.—Surgeon, 
Mr. Desborough, for felons only, “Sa- 
lary, £15, 15s. for Gaol and -Bride- 
well.—Number of prisoners, Aug, 31, 
1807, debtors 4, tions, &c. 6, Al- 


lowance, to debtors, nine pounds of 
bread, weekly; to felons and other 
criminal prisoners, 


three quartern 
loaves, per week. 

Remigxs. The Gaoler’s house, 
which is situate in the High-street, 
has no appearance of an appendage 
to a prison, The Gaol is behind it, 
to which the access is through a 

assaze, leading immediately to the 

elons’ Day-room. This is about 
16 feet square, and 10 feet high, It 
hds a fire-placc, with two iron-grated 
windows; and here (as there is no 
Pogo Divine Service is performed ! 
A place set apart for Divine Worship 


should seem to carry some respect . 


with it. I wish the present were not 
a plaring exception. The attendance 
of debtors, | understand to be op- 
tional; dnd, indeed, it is not very 
likely that a serious debtor, who had 
his Prayer-book, and could read, 
would come into a room, where it 
was impossible he could be dovout, 
What a close and. motley mixture 
must it exhibit! Clergyman, gaoler, 
felons, misdemeanors—to say nothing 
of debtors (most of whom | suppose 
never attend), within a space of six- 
teen feet square, all upon one floor; 


po reading-desk, nor'forms; to say ~ 


nothing likewise of this House of 
Prayer’s being made also the kitchen, 


day-room, and constant abode of an 
avowed den of thieves. In short, 
this is one of the worst constructed 
prisons in the kingdom. 

Adjoming to the felons’ day-room 
is another, about 14 feet square; in 
the flooring of which a trap-door 
is made, and through it a descent of 
11 steps leads to their sleeping-room, 


the size of their day-room, pai. 


-an arched roof, and two iron-gr 


windows. This last contains three 
bedsteads, for three persons each ; to 
which straw-in-sacking only is allow- 
ed them to sleep on, 

The Dungeon, or “ Hole,” for- 
merly ased for convicts under sen- 
tence of death, adjoins to the sleep. 
ing-room before-mentioned; and is 


10 fect by 4 only, 6 feet high, with 


an oak bedstead, and straw bedding, 
as above. - 

The Keeper, however, assured me, 
that no prisoners were ever put there 
now; yet, why coutinue its furniture 
if neverused? From what! thought, 
therefore, on seeing such a receptacle, 
I could not help wishing it had been 
inuccessibly bricked up, 

The court-yard to this part of the 
Gaol is about 21 feet square. In 
very severe weather the prisoners 
are allowed two bushels of coals per 
week. For deserters there are as- 
signed two sleeping-cells, which, both 
together are 14 feet by 11, and 10 
feet high, with straw only on the 
floor to sleep on; and also a day- 
room of 11 feet by 4 feet 6, 

The sleeping-room for the lesser 
criminals is over the felons’ day-rogm, 
and of the same size. The common 
court-yard above described is for the 
indiscriminate use of all, 

The women felons have a court- 
yard, 2% feet 6 inches by 17 feet 6; 
and a day-room and sleeping-room 
adjoming to it on the ground floor, 
each about 13 feet by 10, with @ 
bedstead, 

The hospital, or infirmary-room 
has four good windows, and is 19 


fect 6 by 12 feet 6; but the cieling * 


is too confined, vont ouly 7 feet 6 
inches high, Here is likewise a small 
room for the nurse. The hedsteads 


‘ throughout the whole Prison are of 


strong oak, 6 feet long by 5 feet 


wide; with no other bedding upon - 


them but straw, put into what they 
ail “* Coarse Pickling.” 
Men debtors have a court-yard also, 
53 feet 
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63 feet. by 26, and a day-room 30 
feet by 14, with a fire-place. Their 
sleeping-room above is about 26 tect 
by 14 feet 6, and has four bedsteads, 
for two persons each. 
At my summer visits the debtors 
lained to me of excessive heat, 
from a want of ventilation; the two 
guall iron-grated apertures made to 
admit a thorough air being nearly 
up on the outside. The 
County allows straw only, so that the 
debtors in general bring their own 
beds, or else the Keeper furnishes 4 sin- 
gle -bed at 2s. dd. per week, or if 
two sleep together, at 1s. 9d. each; 
and, for those who can afford it, 
there are two other rooms in the 
honse at 38. Gd. per week. 
‘ Women-debtors have a separate 
court-yard, 33 feet by 19; a day- 


room 21 fect by 16, with a fire-place ; 
and over it their sleeping-room, nearly 
of the sauie size, with four bedsteads, 
for two each, like those for men 
ys They furnish their own bed- 
fi 


The windows of this room 
lormerly commaniled a fine view of 
the country, which made it both 

asant and healthy; but, at my 

visit, the wall of the court-yard 
had been so raised as to intercept 
the scenery. 

Mops, brooms, pails, &c. are al- 
lowed to keep the prison clean, Con- 
yiets under senteuce of transporta- 
tion have not the King’s allowance 
of 2s. Gd. per week. For the con- 
veyauce of one transport only to 
Woolwich, the Gaoler is paid £12; 
if more than one, £9. for each: and 
to Portsmouth, for each £12. 

A Table of Rates and Fees, ap- 
proved by the Magistrates, is hung 
up in the Prison, in which 2s. 6¢. 
for garnish is absolutely ordered to 
be taken of every prisoner. It is to 
de hoped this respectable County will 
follow the general, and almost uni- 
Yersal example of all others, and 
cause it tu be abolished. 

"No allowance of money to prisoners 
on discharge is bref unless the 

sees it needful; but when so, 
he informed me it is given by him 
fapd charged to the County. 

No firing is here allowed, except 
‘to felons in very severe weather: nor 
any employment furnished’ by the 
Such debtors, however, as 
are of handicraft trades, and can pro- 


cure it from without, are permitted 
to work, aud receive all they earn. 

There is a pump in every court- 
yard; but no bath, nor oven, which 
are much wanted. [ found the whole 
of this ill-arranged Prison well sup- 
plied with water, and yery clean. 
The Att for Preservation of Health, 
and clauses against Spirituous Li- 
quors, are conspicuously hung uP 

Huntincoon Baswewet, Gaol- 
er, William Nichols, Salary, £28. 
from the County, and £2, from the 
Borough.—Chaplain (a new appoint- 
ment, since my last visit in 1807), 
the Rey. Daniel Williams. Duty,' 
Prayers and Sermon every Wedues- 
day. Salary, £10.—Surgeon, Mr, 
Desborough.—Number of prisoners, 
August 31, 1807, fourteen. Allew- 
ance, eighteen pence per week, and - 
half their earnings. 

Remarks. This Prison would have 
beeii betier situated on the rising 
ground at the back of it. The site 
on which it is. built was the gift of 
his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
at the edge of the common ; its situ- 
ation is low. . 

Here are four court-yards;. two of 
them spacious and airy, aud well sup- 

lied with water. On the ground 

oor are four work-rooms, two for 
men, the others for women: alse a 
day-room or kitchen, and fire-places 
toeach room. Above stairs are eight 
sleeping-ruoms, four of each for mea 
and women, with straw-in-sacki 
to sleep ou, which is furnished by 
the Keeper; and two dark rooms, 
set apart for the solitary confinement 
of two prisoners in each, No.infir- 
mary, or other room appropriated 
to the sick. 

The employmept here consists ia 
beating hemp, dressing flax, and spia- 
ning, and is furnished by the Keeper, 
who receives eye balf of the prison- 
ers’ earnings. 

No Ruies and Orders. Neither the 
Act for Prezervation of Health, nor 
the Clouses against Spirituous Li- 
quors hung up. ‘The. Prison clean. 
lam, my doar dir, ’ 

Yours truly, James Nezrp. 
To Dr. Letitsom, London 


a Be 
Mr. Unnan, Hodney-Stoke, Sept. 28. 
MON the many excellent insti- 
L tutions estabiished within these - 
few years in our Metropolis, as :~ 
- or 
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for the promotion of antient Lite- 
rature, as for the improvement of the 
Arts snd Sciences it is, 1 think, Sir, 
rather surprising, ‘that no plan has 
ever yet beetvadopted for facilitating 
to Authors the ptdlication of their 
respective work¥, ‘by advancing to 
tliem, either by loin or otherwise, 
sich sams of monty as may be found 
requisite for défraying the expences 
Of printing, &. Ifa permunent Pund 
for this purpose ‘were once esta- 
Blished, and Hts application entrusted 


fo ee ersons, | ¢an alread 
foresee in iis own mind a great vé- 
ak boi effects which it might 
fatitally Ve expected would spring 
from ‘it, not only to ‘the Authors 
theinsélves, but (what is of pee 
bipher pa ween to’ the publick 
ot large,’ Many a fiterary character 
jn huwpble life, whose talevits are now, 
thitied th Obscurity, and to 
whoth is tmbhappily denied tie power 
of benefiting either’ himself or the 
worlll by the prodactions of his pen, 
by feuson of the heary costs which 
frost unaveidabty attend their pee- 
lication, and the hazard of those 
costs being ever reimbursed to him— 
imany stich 4 chatatter would then, 
as may easily be Fe a eer be in- 
@uved to apply himse 
difigence attention to the ‘con- 
terns of his library, by the favour- 
able ‘tender of encouragement which 
‘vould thus be held oat to him in the 
is 0 of ‘his studies; by secin 
efore him the cheering prospec 


of, at least, some remunération in re- 


with redoubled | 


turn for his labours—when the mens 
of introducing himself to public no- 
tice, and by consequence (in man 
cases perhaps) the means of making 
an ample provision for a numerous 
family of children, by the laudable 
and honourable exertion of bis own 
gevius only, in the way of Azthor- 
ship, should be. freed from every 
difficulty, by-the certain and positive 
assurance which such an Institution 
would afford to him; that if, after 
due examination into their merits, 
his compositions should be deemed 
worthy of publication, the charges of 
such publication would, either whol] 
or in part, be defrayed without any, 
or bat fittle, inconvenience to his 
private finances; and, consequently, 
every pécuniary tisk on his owr 

be thus completely doue away*, 
And if, Sir, so valuable an adv 
would probably acerne to Authors 
themselves from the adoption of such 
& measure as the one proposed, it 
surely ‘requires no great stretch of 
imagination to conceive what exten- 
tensive and lasting benefits would be 
likely to arise from it ‘to the ‘com- 
munity at large! By fucilitating the 
‘means of publication of books in the 
manier suggested, the cause of Li- 
terature, ia all its various and im- 
portant branches, would be both ra- 
pidly and considerably advanced. New 
Authors would start up from every 
quarter, in every succeeding year; 
and we might soon be able to dnti- 
cipate, in the rising generation also, 
the Newtons, the Lockes, the Doyles, 





* By a reference to the account of the application of the subscriptions towards the 
of What“ Most excellént and benevolent Institution, the “ Literary Fund So- 

ciety,” one very. principal cause of embarassment to literary men (amongst several 
which @ave tise to the different deplorable instances of distress which are 

vill be found to originate with the very heavy expences which have 
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therein recorded) 

been unavoidably imcurred by the ication of their writings. To take away, there- 
fore, the potabilty of the Learned involved iv such insuperable difficulties an@ 
perplexities for the time to come, by a recurrence of similar circumstances, the caute 
itself must, of course, first of all be completely set aside; the humble endeavour te 
effect which is the sole object of this present address. If, indeed, the funds of the 
Society above mentioned were au by @ more general subscription than has 
hitherto been collected, there would then, perhaps, be no necessity for raising 
‘Feparate couttibution for this purpose. The means of that Society being thus enla’ 

it cannot be doubted that all its members‘would, in such case, most cheerfully con- 
sent at 6 the dedication of some portion (and some considerable portion too) of 
their y store to the laudable design of assisting, under certain specific conditions, 
both Authors and* Editors of any credit in the payment of the expences of their re- 
spective tions; thereby timely preventing the horrid and frightful approach of 
that distress which would otherwise in a variety of anstances be almost sure to come 
upon them, from the circumstance of their having no other resource than the scanty 
contents of their own pockets.at command, to answer the weighty demands of the Stationer 


and Printer for paper and letter-press. a 
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and the Bacons of the future age! 
New improvements and new disco- 
‘ yeries would be daily made in tlie 
Arts and Sciences, and new articles 
of 1 information would soon 
be elicited froth sources hitherto un- 
beard-of, or, at least (through want 
of proper encouragemetit) never be- 
fore zegarded or attended to as wor- 
of public notice. In a word, 
by the aid proposed to be extended 
te the Studeat of every description 
h the medium of a public 
Paund, an ardent and sabteial zeal 
would, | apprehend, be at once cre- 
ated in the mind of the whole coun- 
+ and it would be every man’s 
ambition—at least, it would be thé am- 
bition of every well-educated man, to 
‘sand foremost in the cause of Letters, 
and generously and eagerly te engage 
im-the glorious contest (the only 
eatthly contest, indetd, worth en- 
ing in)—who should exert his ubi- 
with ‘the best effect for the 
general good—for the promotion. and 
advancement of the permanent wel- 
fire and -prosperity of his uative 
land. . 
Sueh, Mr. Urban, in my humble 
a would, at no great distance 
time, be fourd to be the happy 
teult of the Establishment, which 
1 most heartily wish, as a sincere 
to Literature, to see formed 
in the British Metropolis; as being 
Most likely, according to the con- 
teption of my own mind, to prove 
the fruitful source of a vast abun. 
dance of utility to us all. If, there- 
Sir, you will do me the honour 
of sparing a column or two for the 
of this Letter, perhaps some 
of your numerous and very respect- 
able Correspondents in the liferary 
World may be induced to bestow a 
serious attention’ upon the sub- 
and favour the publick, in some 
Dumber of the Gentleman's 
he, with a string. of Proposals 
for giving immediate effect to the 
how submitted to their judgment 
Consideration, by the institution 
be eneral Subscription Fund, to 
% exclusively appropriated to the 
—~ scnllesigag mentioned and re- 
to be set on foot. Inthe 
@aracst expectation of which, I re- 
Main, Mr. Urban, with the highest 
» your constant reader and 
‘Adairer, T. A. S. 


Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 10. 

T this time, when an opportu- 

nity is given for the Managers 
of Covent-garden Theatre to produce 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
in their future exhibitions, no oue 
department ought to have greater 
claim on their attention, than that of 
getting-up the historic and other 

ramas of our immortal Bard, in a 
grand, appropriate, architectural, 
and costumic mannner, Eyen the 
pretended bug-bear * rrtsupicr *” 
(that is, the minds of the pablick Jong 
familiarized to a fantastic sort of de- 
sign in scenery and dresses) should be 
withdrawn on this occasion. The 
want of antiquarian knowledge, both 
in the stage-painter and dress-maker, 
is but too manifest in whatever they 
bring forward as things relative to 
past times. It is possible, indeed, 
the Artist may have heard that cen- 
turies back the made of building dit- 
fered somewhat from that in use at 
the present day; while the Tailor's 
researches in his line pwever stretch 
beyond the experience of Bariholo- 
mew Fair, the Masquerade warehouse, 
or his own shop-board, 1 speak thus 
positively, as I have not yet wit- 
nessed on the stage avy regular refer- 
tence to our former mansion adorn- 
nents, or a iaithful shew of that ele- 
gance and splendour of raiment 
which our ancestors displayed at aii 
periods, 

To prove the necessity of a reform 
in these matters, | shall bring for- 
ward a few errors which have arisen 
in the Shakspearian School within 
these half-dozen years: they cannot 
totally be forgotten by Readers, 
who wili make their own comments 
on the occasion, as I revive them 
to recollection. 

Macbeth. Action about thé period 
ef Edward the Confessor.—Scenes. 
The architecture of every style but 
that of the time, which was Saxon, 
and of which species we bave about 
us still innucerable specimens.— 
Dresses. Wholly fancy; and the 
very silly use made of the plaid ma- 
nufacture to bedeck the several cha- 





* A reason given to the Author of this 
paper by a celebrated Tragedian, and 
supposed classical “ brimger out” of Shak- 
speare’s plays, why so little care is taken 
to render them due honour in this respect. 

racters, 
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racters, betrays in managers a want of 
research into antient documents; as 1 
caunol, after the most dilig euteuquiry, 
find that the plaid, or parti-cvioured 
woollen manufacture, was in wear 
samy xy to the beginning of the trou- 
les im Scotland m the year 1715; 
in consequence of which, 1 will start 
an opinion, aud not without some 
foundation (as | have listened to 
many @ curious tale in my hour). At 
the above date, when an armed force 
hostile to the Goverument appeared 
in the Nerth, it was necessary for 
them to assume some hind of uni- 
form distinct from that of those they 
had tocontend with; and as they wished 
to grasp three countries, for England 
they therefore bore the red stripe, for 
Scotland the blue, and for ireland 
the green: thus, conjunctively and in 
heraldic wise, they comp the ta- 
vourite tri-coluured- blazonry, which 
ever since the Scotch Military haye 
worn (properly or improperly it isnot 
tor me to say). Moreover, it was a 


common thing, at the time hinted, for 
people in London to distinguish them- 
selves and their country by wearing a 
favour of one of the above three 


tinctures.—Decorations : 'T runcheons 
(a modern warlike symbol), and 
swords for the fighters, and bdirch- 
brooms and high-crowned hais for the 
witches; a. modern dessert given b 
Macbeth, by way of banquet, at whic 
he and his lady are present, bat so 
placed aloft that they cannot assist 
thereat, &c. &e. 

Henry Lv. First Part. Scenes : 
Not one in the architecture of the 
15th century; and the Inn for Fal- 
staff and company, a modern common 
road-side public-house, with the in- 
yjting information of “ An Ordinary 
on Sundays at Two 0 Clock.” Dresses 
entirely fancy. Decorations, none. 

Winter's tale. Action supposed in 
the periods of Paganism. Scenes, &c. 
Some in the Roman style, and some 
in that of our Tudor Pointed method. 
A Roman Procession, aud a West- 
winster-hall Court of Justice. Dresses, 

artly Reman, and partly in the Van- 
ae fashion. Decorations: Roman 
altars, with cathedral eagle readiny- 
desks, and a St. Paul’s churchyard 
toy-shop recking-horse, &c. &e. 

Henry Vill, Scones: No attempt 
at the melange mode of Architecture 

revailing in his reign; most of the 
Euildings fancy, and the rest a bas- 


tard sort of imitation of our Pointed 
styles, without any discrimination ig 
point of arrangement, so asto mark the 
different exteriors and interiors occa. 
sionally brought forward. Dresses; 
Henry’s dress the only good study, but’ 
incomplete. Wolsey’s robes, a co y 
from a modern Jtaiian Cardinal, T. 

rest of the dresses, either masquggade, 


or from the left-off household liveries , 


of his present Majesty. Decorations; 
Handei’s organ, to which is sung his 
air in Theodora, ** Angels ever bright 
and fair.” A confectioner’s display of 
Roiwan temples and Chinese pagodas, 
Covent - garden volunteer funeral 
drums and fifes, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets from Kuightsbridge, and 
an Old Hummums’ Cook with a 
Clare-market cleaver for an execu 
tionler, &e. &c. r 

Richard 111. Scenes: wholly mo- 
dern composition, and no idea mani- 
fested in a reference to Crosby-hall,Bi- 
shopsgate-street, ounce the residence 
of the Usurper. A flower-garden, 
with an uebounded distance, for the 
interior of the Tower of London, is 
also presented, Dresses: the only 
one studied is that for Richard, but 
partzkes much of the masquerade 
cut, as do the rest of the wardrobe, 
In this play, where so much is talked 
abezt-armour, uothiug of the kind is 
visible, excepting on Richmond, 
marking that of a common foot-sol- 
dier, not the knight accomplished 
in complete armour. Decorations: 
truncheons, swords, sofa, a Newgate 
market undertaker's paraphernalia, 
Coveut-garden drums, and an oe 
tavo Russia-bound volume (proba 
bly a copy of this very play) 1 
of an illuminated MS Psalter, & 
&c. * é, 

As these statements cannot be com 
tradicted or controverted upon any 
just grounds, | repeat the time is now 
at hand, in spite of ** presupice,”! 
Managers to consult our Antiquities 
Aniiquaries, and all kinds of public 
tions coming usider their auspices. Let 
them employ Artists with real 
tions to study from antient document 
for the scenic imitations. Let 
the Tailor under heavy alties tofok 
low the same path ; and let them sead 

= —— 

* Other of Shakspeare’s works thus bur 
lesqued could be brought forward, but 
these few are judged sufficient forthe pre 
sent purpose. the 
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the Decorator, or. Property-man, to 


- the museums about the kingdom 


for every necessary infomation, 
Thus inchoing, let Managers begin 
their new race for fame; and then 
Shakspeare’s honours will bloom in all 
their real glory, a glory which His- 
tory warrants, and Common Sense de- 
mands, J.C. 
EE 


Mr. Unzay, Oct, 10. 
HERE is no subject upon which 
| reflect with more frequency or 
wlicitude, than the present situation 
of qur Established Church. Vigor- 
ous the exertions, and rapid the 
strides, the Calvinistic Methodists are 
taking to render their wild and vi- 
fionary notions most popuiar and 
t throughout the kingdom, 
he Papists also are by no means, 
Wiinterested or unconcerned Specta- 
tors of the passing scene, Assiduous 
the endeavours, and subtle the means 
they are employing, to spread their 
‘ ous and erroneous doctrines ; 
1 am afraid, with considerable 
guctess among the lower orders of 
the community, 
Many of the inhabitants of Ken- 


eee, and various other places, 
are me proselytes to their opi- 
ions; and defend them with ‘zeal and 
arguments sufficiently plausible to 
confound and perplex, if not gain 

over the illiterate and uninforid. 
Inthe mean time, the friends of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment. seem 
totally indifferent to what happens ; 
of danger, and inattentive to 
‘sequences. ‘The Government, and 
our dignified Clergy, want to be 
on the subject. We owe the 
aati imcrease of Non-conform- 
to our own indolence and supine- 


‘bes, We do not accommodate our- 


tlves to the existing moment, but 
iuffer things to continue in the state 
Mwhich we findthem. To the most 
s observer, the wonderful aug- 
tion of the suburbs of the Me- 
tropolis must’ be apparent. Many 
in the outskirts of town, 

‘as Mary-le-bone, Pancras, St. 
ss, Clerkenwell, Islington, &c. 
foutain more thousands of inhabitants 
they formerly did hundreds; 
"ay, some of them than they did 
bre the same solitary church, 
1 was erected for a population 

a few streets or detached 

bouses, still reniains the only place of 
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regular worships; or if Chapels of 
Ease are built, they are all private pro- 

erty; speculations to obtain 4 good 
interest for money; and no way cal- 
culated for persons who cannot 
pay handsomely for religious instruc- 
tion, ’ 

st. George’s Bloomsbury, and St. 
George the Martyr, have applica- 
tions for’ pews from persons of three 
years standing in their parishes, whose 
wishes cannot be complied with for 
want of room. St. James's, Clerkeu- 
well, since the decision’ in favour of 
Mr. Foster, who is what is called a 
Gospel Preacher, and the Chapel in 
Pentonville served by one of his ad- 
herents, do not afford one seat for 
any of the more moderate and ra- 
tional parishioners not infected with 
the Methodistical mania. 

in shdrt, Keanington, Lambeth, 
St. Luke's, Old-strect, and all the 
churches in the vicinity of the Me- 
tropolis, are totally inadequate to 
the accummodation of the populous 
districts for whose use they are in- 
tended. Itis true, in the City, the 
churches are numerous, and present 
you with litle else but bare walls and 
deserted benches; but that conside- 
ration by no means mvalidates the as- 
sertion, that there is a necessity for a 
greater number of regular places of 
worship, to which persons of all ranks 
may have indiscriminate access, at 
the West, East, North, and South 
ends of the town, 

Where Gospel Preachers, as they 
are denominated, mount the pulpits, 
no doubt numerous congregations are 
drawn together; but trey ‘do not 
consist of inhabitants of tie neigh- 
bourhood, but of Dissenters from our 
Liturgy collected from all parts of 
London and its environs. Mary-le- 
bone parish coutains, at the lowest 
computation, 60,000 souls; but its 
church and chapels ifford accommo- 
dation for no more than 300 at the 
utmost, of such persons as cannot af. 
ford to give a liberal compensation 
for hearmg the word of God, and as- 
sembling together for the purpose of 
religious worship. Pancras, and se- 
veral other parishes, are in a similar 

redicament according to their dif- 
Pret sizes. Now, Mr. Urban, I 
would ask you, I would ask our spi- 
ritual and temporal Governors, what 
are the lower ranks of society to do? 
Are they to lose all sense of Religion, 
or 

ew 








or are ibey to become Papists, Me- 
thodists, Anabaptists, &c.? Minima 
de malis, Better they should belong 
to any sect of Christians, than to have 
all pious sentiments fade away from 
their minds. A. 2. 
i 
Mr. Unspan, Sept. 29. 
VERY Friend of our Church Es- 
tablishment must rejoice to learn 
that is Majesty has commanded an 
Enquiry to be made into the amount 
of aT Ligi 6 ynder £150. per. an- 
_— in ame it is presumed, that 
they ma au propor- 
ped to Theis oa yearl saben, 
and other circumstances. e small 
value of many Livings has, indeed, 
j a yf noma = 
mong ivings in the 
ift of the Crown, ox sea. I be- 
leve, several under even £50) per 
gunum; and, consequently, which 
have a very Fr le claim to a 
very considerable augmentation.— 
The case of Graduates of respectable 
characters and small incomes is, it 
should seem, worthy of particular 
consideration, as their education has 
been, in general, attended with much 
expence ; but some few Clergymen are 
am sorry to say, more inclined, and 

Lter qualified, to pursue hares, &. 

than the studies of their profession, 

and certainly deserve no farther en- 

couragement. J.C. 
—_ 

Mr. Urnpan, Oct. 3. 
SHOULD be extremely obliged to 
any of your Hertfordshire Corre- 

spondents, if they would favour me 
with the epitaphs of Sir H. Blount 
and Sir 7. P. Blount, or any others - 
of the Blount family, who lie buried 
in the church of Ridge in that county. 
Also to any of your Essex Corre- 
spoadents for the epitaphs of 4. Wil- 
son and W. Derham, the former of 
whom is buried in the church of 
Felsted, the latter in that of .Upmin- 
ster, in that county. 
Yours, &c. T.C. 0. 
EE 
Mr. Unsan, Spital-square, Oct. 12. 
ih cannot but afford a subject of 
the deepest regret to every mind 
susceptible of the emotions of hu- 
manity, that thousands of our fellow- 
creatures are prematurely consigned 
to the grave, through want of 
that speedy assistance which the ca- 
lamities incideut to our feeble frawe 
$0 imperiously demand. 


904 SmallLivings.— Power ful Appeal to Parliament. [Oct, ; 





Such reflections as these occurred 
to my mind, when I lately read ap 


account of the death of the eminent! 
learned Professor Porson. His 
was for a considerable time ex 


to the cold, and no medical aid em 










ployed. Had the plans which I re 
cou:mended twenty ca o* beca 
the establishment 





rr a ym nainely, 
of Keceiving-houses, where an ap. 
paratus, and every thing suitable to 
support the philanthropic efforts of 
the Faculty, would have been readily 
furnished, the triumphs of Death 
might, in a variety of 3 

have been abridged, and mawy a valu. 
able member of society restored to 
his afflicted relatives, 

In my opinion, as accidents of the 
most melaucholy uature so re yon. | 
occur, the Legislature is called upon, 
by every argument that the mos 
disinterested humanity can ae al 
to comply with the wishes of the 
publick, either in soothing the mi- 
series of life by condolence, dr suc 
couring them by substantial services, 

The preservation of the lives of 
their fellow-creatures is an object 
peculiarly worthy the attention of 
a British Parliament. They cannot 
employ the public money to a better 
purpose. I have laboured near forty 
years in forwarding aud facilitating 
a plan for the restoration of the ap 
parently dead; 1 have lived to se 
it fixed upon a permanent basis, not- 
withstanding the almost insuperal 
difficulties and prejudices with which 
it had to contend. And | cannot bat 
indulge the pleasing hope, that the 
Legislature, which has so frequently 
diffused its benevolence for the com- 
fort of an inferior animal, will pot 
be inattentive to the distresses of 
those rational beings, who, from the 
commencement of existence, are eh 
posed to an infinite variety of dix 
eases. 

Impartial Posterity will honour the 
memory of those illustrious Senaton 
who atchieved a work so pre 
of our nature, so wonderfully adapted 
to snatch every. rank of life from the 
jaws of Death. Wiriiam Hawes 


* At that period, we well recollect, this 
worthy Philanthropist published an Ab 
dress on premature Death and " 
Interment; and for twice that d 
time, by his Lectures on Sus Ai 
mation, and his peculiar habits of arnely 


has laboured effectually in the caus 
Ent. 








































Lifé, and of the Humane Society. 
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131. Memeirs of Colonel Hutchinson. 
(Concluded from p. 819.) 

$ it is not in our power to fol 

low the narrative through all its 
most interesting circumstances, we 
shall endeavour to fix the Reader's 
aiteution on those which appear to 
as most deserving of notice. Mrs. 
Hutchinson possessed a strong natu- 
gal genius, aud her parents endea- 
youred to cultivate it to the utmost 
of their ability. She read well at four 
years of age ; and was constant in ber 
attendance at church, till at length 


* she acquired the faculty of repeatin 


the heads of the sermons she ha 
beard, with accuracy aud facility. At 
sven, she had cight different instruc- 
tors, in languages, musick, dancing, 
setting, and needle-work ; all of whic 
she acknowledges she uveglected for 
ing. Such was her passion for 
this pursuit, that the hours for relax- 
ation were given up; and, though 
her books were taken from her, she 
found means to procure others. We 
think the ensuing extract on this sub- 
ject will cause a smile at the expence 
of our young votary of literature: 

* My father would have me learne La- 
tine; and I was so apt that | outstript my 
brothers, who were at schoole, allthough 
ty father’s chaplaine, that was my tutor, 
wes a pilifull dull fellow, My brothers, 
who had a greate deale of witt, had some 
emulation at the progresse I made in my 
learning, which very well pleased my fa- 
ther, though my mother would have been 
contented [ had not so wholly addicted 
myselfe. to that as to meglect my other 
quallities: as for musick and dancing, { 
profited very little im them, and would 
never practise my |ute or harpsicords but 
when my masters were with me; and for 
ty needle, I absolutely hated it; play 

i I despised ; 


#8 came to visitt me, [ tired them with 
More grave instructions than their mo- 
aud pluckt all their babies to 
pieces, and kept the children in such awe 
they were glad when I| entertained 
Mfe with elder company.” 
This turn of mind proved more ac- 
«eptable to the sedate visitors of her 


7 


' parents, who “ tooke” her “memory 


and instruction for witt.” 


. dey’s cond 
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the family on Sundays, 
performed her “ 

and praying.” Bat, 
to duty, she gave 
sure, and ge De av 
“conversation which was 
dalously wicked,” learued 
witty songs and amorous 
and even became the confidant 
female servants in “ ell the loves 
were man among” them. 


ruptly, by the i 
ral leaves, which the Ldi 
to have been her owa act. e are 
sorry that pest of it which relates to 
her juvenile levity had not been sup- 
pressed ; the candid and jibernl Reader 
will view the confession of her childish 
follies = yn ver of an inno» 
cent: girl; as it appears to 
us: but it may be othoreuss with 
those prudish a who see every 
act of youth through the microscope 
of censure, pronouncing the incon- 
sistencies of early life equally culpable 
with those of matured age, especial! 
as it terminates in a way that cenvag 
ideas injurious to her reputation; 
which we are decidedly convinced are 
undeserved, 

A specimen of Mra. Hutchinson's 
writing faces p. 18, copied from her 
Theological Remarks; the neatness 
of the characters coutradicts her as- 
sertion that she neglected this part 
of her education, and leads us tu at- 
tribute her saying se to her modesty. 

Be Memoirs me mr poo to her 
children, in a s and affecting 
negyrick on the deceased subject’ of 
them. She then deseribes his person 
with the enthusiasm of a faithful 
wife; aud expatiates oa his virtues 
with all the fervour of grateful re- 
membrance. it would be folly to cri- 
ticise the ardency of this of the 
work, or to euter inte aa examina- 
tion whether ail her asecstions were 
founded oa fact. ‘There is indeed 
something so amiable in the = 
of affectiopate relatives (who are g¢- 
nerally blind te each other's failings), 
that t would be little better than 
dowuright captiousness to puint out 
where the world must dissent from 
them. Had the Cylonel been every 
fing his fond cousost pictured him 
te bis offipring, his eucmies were 

worse 
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worse than fiends; but we that live 
hie 1 - r his time to es 
q may suppose that 
he vhs composed of coe flesh 
. aid blood, and acted much in the 
samemanner other well-disposed men 
would under the same circumstances; 
though the Lady says, 
“To number his vertues is to give the 
itome of his life, which was nothing 
Hse buta esse from one degree of 
Vertue to anothier ; till, in a short tine, he 
arrived to that height which many longer 
lives could never reach: and, had I but 
the power of rightly disposing and relating 
them, his single example would be more 
instructive than all the rules of the best 
morallists.” 

_The Genealogical Table facing p. 
19) traces’ the ily of Hutchinson 
from the 10th of Edward |. 1282; 
and from Barnard Hutchinson, of 
Cowlam, co. Ebor. down to Julius 
the editor. Colonel John H. was the 
eldest surviving son.of Sir Thomas H. 
and Lady Margaret his first wile, one 
of the danghters of Sir John Biron, 
of Newstead. But our business is less 
with the early particulars of his life 
than with those eventful acts which 
distinguished his manhood; and to 
those we beg leave to confine our- 
selves, except in one instance, and 
that is, the opinions of Predestina- 
tion entertained by the subject of 
these Memoirs. Nor should we notice 
them but to do justice to the Editor, 
who introduces the followmg note, 
founded on these words of the text: 

“The gentleman that assisted him he 
‘converted to a right beliefe in that great 
-poynt.of Predestination, he haying bene 
‘before of the Arminian judgment, till, up- 
on the serioys examination of both prin- 
ciples, and comparing them with the 
Scriptures, Mr, Hutchinson convinced him 
of the truth, and grew so well instructed 
in this ‘principle, that he was able to 
maintaine it against any man.” 

_ Sensible of the dangers of this doc- 
trine, Mrs. H, eudeavoured to shew 
that her husband's reception into the 
wumber of the Elect did not render 
‘him careless of his moral duties; 
hence the following note ; 

Mrs, EL, in exculpating her hesband, 
goes no part of the way towards shewing 
that the natural tendency ef this priuciple 
differs from that which is objected against 
jt; but merely that he resisted this bias 
_ from another consideration, This is cer- 

tainly not a suitable place to discuss such 
-p subject; and it is therefore dismissed 
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with this remark,—that the partisans of 
the two opposite, or supposed opposite, 
principles of Predestination and Free-will, 
while they endeavour to implicate each 
other in absurdity and irreligion, agree in 
practice, and, guiding their actions bythe 
best discretion they are masters of, end 
with referring the event to Providence, 
and praying to God for a blessing on their 
endeavours :—much more’'rational in 59 
doing than farther exposing the weakness 


‘of human understanding by disquisitions 


far too refined forts reach. The conduct 
of modern times is im this respect more 
commendable than the past.” 

The candour of the conclusion of 
the above note affords a striking con 
trast to the religious disseutions of 
the time alluded to; which will be 
pte by another quotation. Mrs, 

. speaks thus of her opponcats: 

“To keep the people in their deplorable 
security, till vengeance overtooke them, 
they were entertained with masks, stage- 
playes, and sorts of rude sports, Thea 
began murther, incest, adultery, drunken: 
nesse, swearing, fornication, aud all sort 
of ribaldry, to be no concealed but coun- 
tenanced vices, because they held such 
conformity with the Court example. Next 
to this, a greate eanse of these abomina- 
tions was the mixt marriages of Papist 
and Protestant families ; which, no ques- 
tion, was a design of the Popish party t 
compasse and procure; and so successful, 
that [ have observed that there was nut 
oue house of ten, where such a marriage 
was made, but the better party was cor 
rupted ; the children’s soules weve sacri- 
ficed to devills; the worship of God was laid 
aside in that family, for feare of distasting 
the idolator; the kindred, tenants, and 
neighbours, either quite turned from it, or 
cooled in their zeale for religion.” 


The Court mentioned above was 
Of Charles 1. Ma, 
H, says, * he was temperate, chaste, 
and serious.” ‘The remainder of bis 
character appears to have becn drawn 
with a great degree of candour, as all 
the better parts are brought into view 
at the same time that his faults 

errors are exposed. Of Laud she 
speaks as “ta fellowe of meane && 
traction and arrogant pride ;” and ab 
tributes the destruction of Charles t 
the insinuations of Henrietta-Mari, 


‘who endeavoured to couvince him be 


ought to be as absolute in Engilan 
as her father was in France; “ and it 
hath bene observed,” adds Mrs. H, 
‘that a French queene never brought 
any happinesse to England.” Kacn 
has already been extracted os 
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apieia why Col, Hutchinson 


sot t was. called the Purita- 
part 


i sperity of the wife 
also explains that he entered it not 
as cpeet'gs but asa dpermingt 
partisan : is. will. no longer 
woudered at, alter the knowledge that 
“at that time Mr. Henry Ireton was 
in the grees and being a kinsman 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s, and one that 
had received so much advantage to 
himself and his family in the country 
by Sir Thomas Hutchinson's counte- 
and protection, that he seemed 


_ mance 
a kind of dependent upon him.” 


“Mr. Ireton, being very active in pro- 
moting the Parliament, and the Godly in- 
terest in the country, found greate opposi- 
tion hy some projectors and others of cor- 
rupt intercst, ghat were in commission of 
the 3. whereupon making complaint 
at Parliament, he procured some of 
them to be put out of the commission, 
and others better affected to be put in 
their roomes; of which Mr. Hutchinson 
Was one.” 


This first step towards resistance 
was followed by Mr. H's demanding 
that a painting on glass, placed over 
the of a neighbouring church, 
representing the Crucifixion, should 
be iaied 5 which the a ge 
complied with, much against his will; 
and a refusal to give up to Lord New- 
ark, the lord lieutenant of the coun- 

» aquantity of gun-powder for the 

ing’s service. ‘l'o this succeeded an- 

less successful attempt to pre- 
tent the loss of powder in the town 
of Nottingham; when Mr. H. re- 
ceived the opprobrious term of Hound- 
head from a soldier; which induces 
Mrs. H. to explain the manner of its 
ongin. } 

“When Puritanisme grew into a fac- 
tion, the zealutts distinguisht themselves, 
both men and women, by severali affecta- 
tions of habitt, lakes, aud words; which, 
had it bene a regll declension of vanity, 

| embracing of sobriety in all those 

had bene most commendable in 
them; but their quick forsaking uf those 
igs, when they were where they would 
bé, shewed that they neither ever took 
up for conscience, or were corrupted 
their prosperity to take up those vaine 
they durst not practise under per- 
Weution. Among other affected habits, 
few.of the Puritanes, what degrec soever 
they were of, wore their haire long enough 
1 cover their eares; and the ministers 
many othérs cut it close round their 
Mas, with so many litte poukes as was 
[. 
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something ridiculous to behold; where- 
upon Cleayeland, in his Hue and Crie’ 
after them, begins, 

* With hayre in characters and luggs in 

text,’ &e. , 
From this custome of wearing their laires, 
that name of Round-head became the 
scornfull terme given to the whole Parlia- 
ment party; whose army indeed marcht 
out so, but as; if they had bene sent out 
only till their haire was growne. Two or 
three yeares after, any stranger that had, 
seene them would have inquired the rea- 
son of that naime,”’ 

_ From the time he entered into the 
views of the Parliament to the day of 
his death Mr. Hutchinson never en- 
joyed one quiet day; alarms and es- 
capes without end attended his foot- 
steps. Nor does it appear that he was 
clear of persecution even from mem- 
bers of his own party ; one of whom, 
Sir John Gell, is particularly men- 
tioned by Mrs. H. in terms yehe- 
mently reproachful; but not more so 
than those in which she describes 
others not sufficiently zealous in the 
cause they had adopted. 

Speaking of Chadwick, she says, 

“ Never was a truer Judas since Isca- 
riott’s time than he, for he would kisse the 
man he had in his heart to kill.’ He natu- 
rally delighted in mischiefe and treachery ; 
and was so exquisite a villaine, that he 
destroyed those designes he might have 
thriven by, with overlaying them with 
fresh knaveries.” ; 

Mrs. Hutchinson has committed one 
general oversight, which is the omis- 
sion of dates; we can therefore only 
say that her husband and his brother 
were persuaded to become lieutenant- 
colonel and major to Col. Pierre- 
point’s regiment of foot. The former 
‘* had a full companie of very honest 

odiy men, who came, for love of 

im and the cause, out of the coun- 
try.” Yet six weeks elapsed ere the 
new Coloncl could be prevailed upon 
to put on a swerd. 


A singular anecdote is related at p. 
127, respecting the Earl of Kingston ; 
which, if exactly correct, deserves 
particular attention; not that we 
mean to express a doubt of the vera- 
city of the fair Authoress, but of the 
fatalism or j t inflicted. The 
Earl had distinguished himself as a 
neutral; and, as a neutral ever is, be- 
came an object of suspicion to both 

arties. The gentry of Nottingham 
Pad frequently urged his son to en- 
deavour 
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deavour to 
declare y for the Parliament ; 
which be declined, ing that he 
was confident the Earl was well af- 
fected to them. Of this “he conti- 
nually assured them; till the Colo- 
nel’s cold behaviour, and some other 
passages, made them at , those 
at least who were firme to cause, 
jealous both of the father and the 
soune. Hereupon, whien the danger 
= more imminent, and my Lord 
ay out a brave prey to the enemie, 
they sent Captaine Lomax, one of the 
committee, to understand his affec- 
tions from himselfe, and to presse him 
to declare for the Parliament in that 
so needfull season. My Lord pro- 
fessing himselfe to him rather de- 
sirous of peaec, and fully resolved 
not to act on either side, made a se- 
rious im ion on himselfe in these 
words: * When,’ said he, ‘I take armes 
with the King against the Parliament, 
or with the Parliament against the 
King, let a cannou-bullett devide me 
betweene them,’ which God was 
pleased to bring to passe a few 
months after: for he, going into 
Gainsborough, and there taking up 
armes for the King, was surprized by 


my Lord Willoughby, and, after a 
handsome defence of himself, yielded, 
and was put prisoner into a pinnace, by 


and sent downe the river to Hull, 
when my Lord Newcastle's armie 
—s al ar shore, shot a 
t prot » being im danger, the 
Earl of Kingston ve up upon the 
decks to shew himselfe, and to pre- 
vaile with them to forbeare shooting ; 
but as soon as he appeared a cannon- 
bullett flew from the King’s armie 
and devided him in the middle, being 
then in the Parliament's pinnace, who 
perished accordmg to bis own uahap- 
ie imprecation.” 

: Some instances of a personal nature 
er in = ie ae serve a 
ve rincd of aetion 
whieh the featiers of the Roveluties 
were governed; and to those we 
would recommend the Keader to pay 
particular attention. it is not neces- 
sary, we presume, to assert that the 
character of an individual, ia the 
common concerns of life, may be 
taken as a guide in judging of his 
public conduct. Mra Hutchinson, 
either through a laudable anxiety to 
paint her hushand im the most amia- 
ble point of view, or founding her 


tion, endeavours to prove, in edch 


of his transactions, that he acted, to’ 


the best of his ability, in support of 
justice, humanity, courage, and ho- 
nour. She m@ptions, in 131, in 
terms of strong displeasure, that the 
troops under the command of Sir 
John Geil and “ young Hotham,” 
who to the amount of 6000 were st, 
tioned at Nottingham, were more in- 
jurious ie the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood than the 
Royal forces; “for Hotham's and 
Gell’s men not only lay upon free 
quarter, as all the rest did, bot made 
such havock and plunder, of friend 
and foe, that ‘twas a sad thing for 
any ouc that hed a generous heart to 
behold it. When the COmmittee of- 
fered Hotham to assigne him quara 
ters for his men, becanse they were 
better acquainted with the country, 
he would tell them he was ne 
stranger in any English ground. He 
had a greate deale of wicked wilt, 
and would make sport with the mise- 
ries of the poore country; and, having 
treason in his heart, licensed his sol- 
diers, which were the seumme of 
mankind, to all villanies in the coun- 
try that might make their partie 
ious.” Colonel Hutchiuson is said 
his Lady to have felt the utmost 
displeasure at the impolitic and bru- 
tal conduct of this person and his 
men; and an opportunity soon oc- 
curring, by the absolute robbery of 
some inoffensive people, for remom 
strance, a warm altercation took place 
between Hotham aad him, which end- 
ed in the former declaring that “he 
fought for liberty, and expected it ia 
all things;” and that the latter might, 
“if he found himselfe grieved, com- 
plaine to the Parliament.” The ex 
ample of Hutchinson in this busines 
influenced Cromwell, who was thea & 
colonel, and present ut the dispute, 
to take part against Hotham. “Se 
they,” adds the Lady, ‘at that time, 
being equally zealous for the public 
service, advised together to seek & 
remedie, and di away a post 
toe London, who no greater 
in-the world then such employments 
asteuded to the displacing of greate 
persons, whether they deserved it oF 
not, Him they sent away imme 
diately. from the place, to informe 
the Parliament of Hotham’s cat 
riages, gpd the strong presum 
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they had of his treachery, and the ill 


at of their forces. This 
thes two did, without the privity of 
any of the other emen or com- 
manders, sume of which were little 
Jesse suspected themsel ves ; aud others, 
asmy Lord Grey, through credulous 
nature, too gteate a favourer 

of Hotham. The messenger was ve 

diligent in his charge, and retu 
as soune as it was possible, with a 
commitment of Hotham, who ac- 
i was then made prisoner in 
castle; and Sir John 
Meldrum was sent downe to be com- 
mander in chiefe of all those united 
forces. When they marched away, a 
troope of my Lord Grey's having the 
of guarding Hotham towards 
on, suffered him to escape, and 
thereby putt the towne of Hull into 
r) Reward; but that the father 
aud sonne were there unexpectedly 
wrprized, sent u risoncrs to Lon- 
don, and, after ie time, executed. 
Those who know the opinion Crow- 
well after had of Mr. Hutchinson 
believed he registred this businesse in 
bis mind as long as he lived, and 
made it his care to prevent him from 
being in any power or capacity to 
him to the same punishineat 
ie be deserved it; but from that 
time, growing into more intimate ac- 
i with him, he allwayes 
ted to profess the most hearty af- 
fections io him, and the greatest de- 
tin his plainnesse and open-neart- 
| that was imaginable.” 

The following page is faced by a 
view of. Nottinghara castle in its pre- 
sent slate, which is accompanied by 
a plan of the same place, taken in 

1, and an autegraph of Colonel 

inson’s sigaature. His Lady 
fiveb an accurate description of .the 
tle as it was when Col. H. assumed 
command there; and this we re- 
tommend to the notice of our Topo- 
ical Readers as an interesting 

art of the work. ‘The town was 
Mmmoned niore than once, and the 
mcs surrender was peremptory ; 
the Colonel appears to have 

ated with that degree of firmness 
hich we hope ever will distinguish 


*British officer in the hour of dau- 


fer; and we beg leave to quote the 
of the Colonel to his men at 
Commencement of the siege, as a 
ftir example to future officers under 
circumstances: 
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“ Calling together bis souldiers, he once 
againe represented to them their condi- 
tion, and told them, that, being religious 
and honest men, he could be assured no 
extremity would make then faile in what 


feare to lett them freely undcrstand their 
danger, “which yctt they hed power te 
shunne; and therefore, whatever miserie 
might be the issne of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it te him, « 
being their owne election ; for, after this 
summons, they must expect the enemie, 
and to be redyced to the utmost extremit 
by them that thought could reach. It 
mast not moove them to see their houses 
flaming, and, if need were, themselves 
firing them, for the publique advantage ; 
to see the peaces of their famelies cruetly 
abused, and consamed before them; they 
must resolve upon hard dutie, ficree as- 
saults, poore and sparing diet, perhaps 
famine, and want of all comfortable ec- 
commodations, Nor was there very - 
rent hope of relicfe.at last, but more 
common hazard of losing their lives, ei- 
ther in defence of their fort or with the 
place; which, for want of good fortifica- 
tions, and through disadvantage of a 
neighbouring mount and buildmg, was 
not, in humane probability, tenable agains 
such an armie as threatned it; all which, 
for his owne part, he was resolved on; 
and if any of them found bis courage (ail. 
ing, he only desired they would provide 
for their safety in time elsewhere, and net 
prejudice him and the publick interest se 
highly as they would doe to take upon 
them the defence of the castle, except 
they could be content to lay downe their 
lives and all theie interests in it.” 


It is not our intention to follow 
these Memoirs farther, as we have 
extended our remarks and extracts 
to a considerable length alroady ; and 
shall therefore merely mention the 
catastrophe of the Colonel, who, to- 
wards the close of his life, 
less connected with the active oper 
tions of the times than he had been. 
At this period he induiged im a strong 
propensity he entertaiwed for the five 
arts, and expended above two thou 
— pounds in ae purchase Ag the 

t paintings belonging to t i 
and vobilitye ili amoe exposed ond 
sale by the successful party, who were 
now, in commen with the rest of the 
nation, the abject slaves of Cromwell 
This Usurper, aware of his dangerovs 
situation, and hated by all persons, 
was surrounded by spies, and 
by those who bad fought with him. 
Amongst the nwnber was Coleuel - 

whe 
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who never forgave the dissolution of 
Parliament; alter which event he re- 
tired into’ the country, where it is 
probable he indulged in the severe 
remarks made by Mrs. H.3 but not 
safely (though he betrayed Lambert's 
conspiracy to Cromwell); as she says, 
“there was such a devillish practice 
of t ving growne in fashion, that 
it was not safe to speake to any man 
im those treacherous dayes.” The in- 
terview between Cromwell and the 
Colonel, after the latter had told 
Fleetwood the life of the former was 
in danger, is highly curfous and in- 
teresting ; and the art of the crafty 
Tyrant is well painted. It failed, 
however, of its effect, as Hutchinson 
would not bend to his future pur- 
poses, and retired into the country, 
where he was to have been arrested 
by Cromwell’s order, had not death 
prevented this act of violence to- 
wards an old coadjutor. This oceur- 
rence, apparently favourable to the 
Colonel, seems to have been of little 
service to him, as his house was beset 
with teaiturs aud traitoresses, his own 
domesticks, and a lawless hand of 
soldiers, who scoured the country un- 
der various pretences, but with one 
true object alone—plunder. Thus 
situated, and compelled to retire to 
places of concealment within his own 
mansion, Mrs. Hutchinson observes, 
that he remained true to the Repub- 
fican principles he had espoused, aud 
rejected the overtures of every party. 
After the Restoration, and an inves- 
tigation who were immediately con- 
cerned in the execution of the King, 
the Parliament expelled the Colouet 
from, the House, and declared him 
incapable of holding any office in the 
State in future. But his refusal to 
enter into the subsequent views of 
the Government, or to make any 
kind of concession, ended in his total 
ruin. Indeed, if his Lady’s account 
of the matter is to be admitted as 
fact, he was extremely sorry her af- 
fection for him prevented his own ex- 
ecution with the other Kegicides. Io 
fact, the pious Mrs. H. seems to think 
that he was indebted throughout his 
career rather to the immediate inter- 
ference of the Divinity in his favour, 
than to the exertions of some excel- 
lent friends and the general lenity of 
Parliament. Not to dwell longer on 
this part of the Memoirs, we shall 
dismiss them by saying, that, how- 
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ever partiality may gild her conduct, 
we discover too much inclination te 
exalt one character and depress every. 
other. The Colonel died in prison— 
it is said, a victim to perfidy, cun-, 
ning ge and cruelly. : 
king du 


e allowances for the: 


weakness of human nature, and for 
the asperity arising from misfortune, 


the Reader of these Memoirs will 


find much information and many new. 
historical facts interspersed through- 
out them; and we recommend that 
they may be perused with the lenity 
time nust inspire even iu the breast 
of the injured, We address this re. 
commendation equally to the Rey- 
alist, the Presbyterian, and the Ro- 
man Catholick (each of whom re- 
ceive their share of condemuation), 
as itis extremely probable the con- 
duct of their ancestors in some mea- 
sure deserved it. 


152. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at the 
Visitation in May and June: 1808. B; 
George-Owen Cambridge, A.M. F.A, 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Prebendary 
of Ely. Cadell and Davies. 1808. 800, 

AS this Charge contains so ho- 
nourable a report of that division of 
the Diocese over which the jurisdie- 
tion of this respectable Archdeacon 
extends, he could not easily haye de- 
clined compl) ing with the general wish 
of the Clergy to see it in print. Of 
this good efiect, however, much may 
be altributed to the Primary Charge, 
reviewed in our last, p. 802; which 
was drawn up with a view to call the 
attention of the Clergy and Church- 
wardens to the intended. objects of his 
enquiry; the success of which seems 
to have been fully adequate to the 
Archdeacon’s warmest expectations. 

After duly acknowledging the gra- 
tifying support and encouragement 
he had received from the Clergy im 
general, Mr. Cambridge says, 

“1 ought also to bear testimony to the 
reqdy and cordial co-operation of the Pa- 
rish Officers ; and to state, that im almost 
every instance, as far as laid in’ their 
power, and the circumstances of the case 
would allow, an evident désire was shew, 
not only to pay due attention to, but 
anticipate my wishes; which was pleas- 
ingly manifested by their having availed 
themselves of the suggestions offered to 
them in my First Charge; thereby, 
most ingtances, relieving une from the itk 


some duty of pointing out cases of we 
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" @nd disorder, and more frequently calling 


upon Inc to express, in terms of merited 

ndation, my approval of the exer- 

tions that had been already made, or were 

then making, to put the Churches and 

other Ecclesiastical concerns in a respect- 

able state against the time of my arrival.” 
8, 9.) 

“After completing the Inspection of the 
whole of this Archdeaconry, including the 
City of Westminster, the County of Mid- 
dlesex, and four Deanries in Hertfordshire 
and Essex, containing nearly One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Parishes, exclusive of the 
‘Peculiars, | am now enabled, with in- 
greased satisfaction, to confirm what I 
stated to you at our last mecting, from a 
More partial and imperfect acquaintance 
with the subject, that out of the whole 


‘ pumber of Parishes, under all the varie- 


ties of situation aud circumstances which 
attach to them respectively, I have mct 
with very few Churches in such an advan- 
ced state of decay as to occasion a charge 
apon the Parish for their restoration that 
fan be thought in any degree burthen- 
some; whilst, in numberless instances, 
this seasonable exercise of my authority 
has awakened attention, and opened away 
to the knowledge of some important parti- 
culars and latent defects ; which, had they 
deen suffered to remain much louger un- 
attended to, would have proved highly in- 
jurious, and even hazardous to the exist- 
eace of many neglected and decaying 
Structures.”’ (pp. 11, 42.) 
" “When we consider the state: of the 
large Parishes in the Western part of the 
Metropolis, and its immediate vicinity, it 
is a natural and very probable conclusion 
tomake, that this immense and rapid in- 
‘crease of population must have proved in- 
=” the interests of the Established 
, whilst it has afforded favourable’ 
aid tothe views of the Sectaries; although 
‘the force of this observation is in some 
degree weakened by the too frequent in- 
stances that occur of their having obtained 
A footing, and established themselves with 
unlooked-for success, in places where no 
#uch excuse can be offered for their ad- 
mission, nor fur the conduct of those mis- 
guided persons who flock to these new and 
Whaccredited teachers in preference td 
their own National Church and lawful Mi- 
Bister, Still I have no hesitation ia pro- 
Rouncing, from all I have been «dle to 
@serve myself, or collect from others, 
that great and important benefits would 
flow; and that many who now wander 
away from the fold might be induced to 
Jeturn, if better accommodation could be 
provided, and more effectual encourage- 
Ment given, in these very extensive and 
(towded parishes to the middle and lower 
¢lasses of the inhabitants to frequent the 
Porship of the Established Church, by the 
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erection of Free Churches, where they are 
required, or else by alletting to them a 
larger sare of accommodation in the 
Churches and Chapels already established, 
by such means as circumstances should 
point out. “It is not only in the larget 
towns, but in the more retired villages it 
will be found that nothing products & 
more visible influence in obtaining respect 
for, and attaching the inhabitants to, theit 
Own proper place of worship, than a neat, 
warm, respectable Parish Church, where 
an appropriate character of sanctity is 
preserved in the building, the furniture, 
and the ornaments; especially when these 
circumstances are accompanied by the 
sincere and zantous exertions of a pious 
and attentive Minister. Had my Paro- 
chial Visitation therefore been limited in 
its effects, to the ovcasion it gave for 
clearing away the accumulated dust and 
dirt of more than a century, for removing 
the disgusting appearance of damp from 
the walls and pavement, and thus contri- 
buting to the wholesomeness and cotnfort 
of these sacred buildings, I should feel 
that I had performed a service to the 
Canse of Religion that sufficiently repaid 
me for my time and trouble. But lam 
willing to indulge the pleasing assurance, 
that more lasting effects and niore im- 
portant benefits may preserve the remem- 
brance of this Parochial Inspection; that 
these venerable fabricks have received 
material and lasting benefit; that, in many 
instances, the injuries occasioned by the 
mouldering hand of ‘Time, or the more 
rapid consequences of neglect or misma- 
nagement, have now been judicious'y at- 
tended to and effectually remedied. 

* Without attempting a particular de- 
scription of the state of the Churches, it 
may perhaps be of use that I should 
briefly enumerate a few of the most pro- 
minent causes of premature injury or de- 
cay; by a knowledge of which, the re- 
currence of similar evils may be must ea- 
sily and certainly avoided. Of these, one 
of the most serious is the practice which 
too much prevails, especially in large and 
populous towns, of burying within the 
walls of the Church: this is a custom 
which ought by all means to be checked 
and discouraged; and, as it is an indul- 
gence which rests entirely with yourselves, 
you have the remedy in your own hands; 
but whenever a proper occasion occurs for 
granting this permission, the utmost cau- 
tion should be used,. not only in the 
choice uf the situation for the vault, that 
neither the walls of the Church nor the 
pillars which support the roof may be 
endangered by the excavation, but also 
that the vault itself be so securely built 
and covered over that. no unwholesome 
exhalations may escape, and that no fu- 
tuse settlement of the ground may _ 
place. 





gia 


place, To ignorance, or a want of atten- 
tiwn, on the purt of the persons employed 
im these works, soine of our finest Churches 
have been actually thrown down ; and it 
is entirely owing to this cause that we so 
elten see the pavement irrecular, which 
not only gives a mean and unsightly ap- 
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the windows, and that they are kept free 
from «ust and dirt, as few of our Gothié 
Churches are really deficient in this parti- 
cular; and it will be both o aaty Sa 
cheaper expedient to remove the reading. 
desk or pulpit to a part of the Church 
where more light can be obtained, than to 
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carauce to the interior of the building, deface_and endanger the walls, as is top ee 
Pit is often dangerous to the elderly and frequently done, by an ill-proportioned om”. 
morte feeble part of the congregation *. and unsightly window. The i j Ponty 
“Avother and not Jess frequent cause of of cascments that will open, though ap- le 
serious injury to the walls of oar Cluarches parently a trivial matter, is a regulatiog A 
is the rash and unskilful attempts of in- of considerable importance, as well to the = 
experienced workmen in theie mode of health and comfort of the congregation as paid te 
gunduct ng repairs, or what are very im- also a meaus of preservation to the build- edby 
properly termed imprvvements, This evi) ing; it being the readiest and most certain 
is chiefly owing to our present mode of method of producing a free civeulation of her 
building, and the materials now employed; air, and guarding against the destructive 
which are so difierent to what were used effects of datop. My directions upon this ally re 
in the original structure of these antient subject have, I trust, been properly ob- . should 
Gothic edifices, where every opening (whe- served; and the good effects that mug ff etry 
ther door or window) was of one follow, where a due attention is given fo pane 
eutire frame of masonry, nicely wrdugbt let-in air, at all times when the weather ip : 
end firmly jointed together; whilst the Yavoutrable, will, I hope, be a sufficient oe 
other parts of the wall were compesed of imducement to you to attend to them. | anh 
joose rubble-stones, without bond or am sorsy, however, to be obliged to r- og 
strength, ond often with scarcely amy ce- mark, that, in the few Village-churches + joa 
mneut to unite them, Every attempt,there- where I found cascments already placed, wa 
fore, that is made by unskilful hands, to care had not always been taken to derive 
aker the form, size, or situation, of the the proper benefit from the use of them pis 
eriginal windows, is almost sure to pro- “Although it must be admitted that the foe x 
duce lasting and irreparable mischief. And adding, by every means im our power, @ , 
it is owing to this, more than to any other the comfort, the neatness, and the conve- es 
cause, that we find so many of our nience, of our places of public worship® | 
Churches and Chancels in a dilapidated a matter of very important concern, and ceatly o 
state, Let the mischief that has already what ought to keep pace with the general my 
happened prove a salutary lesson of cau- refinement of manners; yet, amidst much : 
tion for the future; and let it remind you, that | have found to commend and ap » | 
when repairs are wanting, or alterations prove, | ought not to conceal that [ have ae 
are projected, to give sufficient considera- visited some Churches so lamentably def a ta 
tion to the subject; and to commit the cient, both in cleanliness and comfort, # Ps ol re 
conduct of such work to persons of judg- hardiy to bear a comparison with th Parish ( 
ment avd experience, who should always meanest cottage in the place, though fre ails c 
be attentive to study the original design quented by persons whose wealth and # = 
and principle of strength in the building, tention to their own comfort in all ther ay 
and to restore the weakened parts with the domestic habits might, it should seem she 
éame materials, and on a similar plan. have reminded them of the accommods the dire. 
“When want of light is complained of, tion their families, their servants, at § 
before new openings are made, it will be their neighbours, would derive from a tt pee: 
adviseable to see that better glass is used in fling expenditure on their Parish-church}.” ing tinc 
* “The case of Chelmsford church, which suddenly fe}! down a few years ago, mal law t 
be in the recollection of many of my Readers. This tremendous accident was entirely  ———. 
owing to the excavation of the ground near the base of one of the principal pillars. 4a * “In 
Act passed in Ireland, in the year 1772, forbidding, under a penalty, to bury witha I tte few 
the walls of awy church or cliancel, or to epen any grave or vault within twelve fet bog inj 
distance of the foundation of a church. Should it be thought expedient to ate & But it is 
milar regulation in this country, it would not be difficult to provide a remedy for aay & Mence, ¢ 
diminution of income the Incumbent might sustain by the loss of the customary fet I Minister ; 
Since the delivery of this Charge, the venerable and judicious Dr. Hurd, Bishop @ in 
Worcester, who used frequently to observe, im reference to this subject, that “ Church i 
were erected for the Living, aud not for the Dead,” has left a lasting memorial of bs i 
seutiments, by giving particular directions in his wil) that his body should be i thenticate 
in the church-yard at Hartiebury.” mat perfe 
+ “ The most effectual mode of keeping churches well aired is by means of lattiot If Vantage o 
doors, made to hang so as to allow 6f the churcli-doors being left open at all time Junction a 
when the atmosphere is favourable. By this means a large and constant cursent # Gesn 








fresh air is made to pass tyrough the buildivg’at-the most proper seasons.” we 
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We should gladly proceed with 
the Archdeacon’s remarks on Church- 
ards, Glebes, Parsonages, Parish- 
Uerks, and the planting of Timber 5 
but content ourselves with one in- 
teresting article: 
“The state of the Parish Registers was 
a subject of too much uence to be 
werlooked. As these are reeords of high 
legal authority, which are always open to 
be resorted to fur the determination of 
qoestions of great moment to the parties 
interested, a suitable attention should be 
to them; and they are to be regard- 
ed by the Incumbent as an important do- 
‘cument, placed under his immediate care, 
for the accuracy of which he is person- 
responsible, and from whence he 
should always be able to furnish a satis- 
factory and authentic extract. _ But low 
can this be done, or how can he answer 
for the fidelity of this record, unless the 
eutries are correctly and faithfally made 
with his own hand, and the books preserv- 
édin his own custody? Such personal at- 
tention is the only sure method effectually 
to secure them from that disorder and 
cnfusion which has sometimes been se- 
verely animadverted upon in the Courts 
of Law, when unsuccessfully resorted to 
for the establishment of doubtful and liti- 
— Instances of this, I am re- 
tly compelled to remark, have re- 
cently occurred within this Archdeaconry ; 
aid my late examination of the Register 
obliges me, in truth, to acknow- 
, that if farther proofs of similar 
are not brought to light, it will be 
More owing to good fortane than to the 
cate of some of the Clergy, who appear to 
leave the performance of this duty to their 
Parish Clerk. When these Parochial! Re- 
cords are accurately entered, and cau- 
tiously preserved from injury or mutila- 
tim, it may perhaps be thought by some 
t be less necessary to adhere strictly to 
the directions of the 70th Canon; but so 
mt has this authentic source of in- 
jon been considered, that it was not 
tince in contemplatitn to enact a pe- 
tal law to enforce the salutary provisions 
— 


* “In the course of my Visitation I met with several Registers of a very early date : 
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of the Canon. I am happy, however, to 
bear testimony to your general readiness 
to coinply, in this instance as in others, 
with what you know to be the wish of 
your Diocesan; and have only to recom- 
mend .your punctual adherence to the 
practice of delivering the Duplicates of 
your Registers, signed always on every 
leaf by the Minister and Churchwardens, 
into the hands of the Registrar, on the 
day of my Visitation, or on that of the 
Bishop; nor should this ever be post- 
poned to a later period, unless from ur- 
gent necessity, On account of the danger 
of its being overlooked or forgotten; as it 
would interrupt that regular series which 
is lodged in the Bishop’s Registry, and 
which may, at a future time, prove of the 
utmest importance to verify the descent 
of property, or establish the riglit of fa- 
mily succession *.” 


133. A Sermon on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. By Edward Pearson, 
D.D. Master of Sidney-Sussex Co ‘lege, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Cambridge, 
1808. 12mo. Hatchard. 

WE have had frequent occasions 
of noticing, with respect and appro- 
bation, the Religious Tracts of this 
learned and conscientious wivine, as 
Rector of Rempston; and have now 
to congratulate him on obtaining the 
Headship of a College. 


This second edition of a good Dis- 
course, reprinted with alterations and 
additions, is inscribed **to Mrs, Ro- 
berts, widow of the late Philip Roberts, 
Esq. of East-Bergholt, in Suffolk ;"— 
“* partly as a testimony of my esteem for 
the worthiness of your own character, but 
principally as a mark of the grateful re- 
spect which I entertain for the memory of 
your worthy and, in my estimation, truly 
Christian Husband, the friend and patren 
of my youth; without whose advice and 
assistance I should never, in all proba« 
bility, have entered into the profession 
which makes it proper for me to employ 
myself in compositions of this nature.” 


Wie few there are as far back as the time when they were first appointed to be k 
Be innction of Lord Cromwell, then Viear-general, -in 1558, 30th of Henry VIII. 
Sut it is observable, that in whatever-part of that century these early Registers com- 


Mence, they always appear to be written in the same hand, and signed by the same 
ister and churchwardens, until the year 1597. This was owing to a constitution 
Patsed in 1597, directing Parish Registers to be kept in future on parchment, and that 
intries hitherto made on paper should be correctly transcribed on this more durable 
jal, It also directs that every page of the Register so transcribed shall be au- 
by the signature of the then minister and churchwardens. The preservation 
perfect state of these carly Records sufficiently recommend the icty and ad- 
Vattage of our adhering to the use of parchment for this purpose, agreeably q'this in- 
ion and positive direction of the Canon ef 1603." “ 

) Gent. Mac. Ocigber, 1808, 
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From 1 Cor. ‘xi. 26, Dr. Pearson 
very distinctly explains the nature of 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; 
states the advantages of frequently 
receiving it; ‘and considers some of 
the usual excuses for not receiving it. 


One sentence we select, which was 
added ou an. occasional repetition of 
the Sermon, Sept. 29, 1805, at Ald- 
borough in Suffolk, where two fish- 
ermen (Richard Green and Thomas 
Sylvester) had recently been drewned 
within sight of the people on shore. 

“Aslam addressing myself to many 
sea-faring people, I may, without insisting 
on the melancholy event which so lately 
occurred here, and which, I doubt not, 
struck all of you with awe as well as with 
pity; I may, I say, very properly remind 
you, that the natare of your occupation 
renders it peculiarly incumbent upon you 
to live in a constant state of preparation 
to die, He who is afraid to receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper may well 
be afraid to venture himself upon that 
element, where the next gale may over- 
whelm him in the deep, and seal his con- 
dition for ever. I say not this to deter 
you from encountering any dangers, to 
which the duties of your situation in life 
may call you; but with the view of ex- 
citing you to that conduct which the na- 
ture of your situation so pressingly de- 
mands; of exhorting you so to live as you 

- shall wish you had done when you come 
to die; of recommending to you an habi- 
tual state of preparation for that event, 
which may happen to you at any time, 

_and which, perhaps, wi// happen when 
you least expect it.” 

After obviating one of the princi- 
pal objections to receiving the Sacra- 
ment, arising from a mistaken inter- 

retation of a text of St. Paul, Dr. 

. thus finishes his Discourse; 

“As Lhave been recommending a fre- 
quent attendance at the Lord’s table, it 


may, perhaps, be expected that I should . 


mention the degree of uency which 
ought to be observed. «It will be evideut, 
however, on reflection, that no rule on 
this ' int can be given, which =a be 
equally suitable to persons in different 
worldly situations and different stages of 
a religious life. 1 would rather leave this 
to be determined ny Store spe Be bim- 
self, according to his rtunities and 
his feelings; and will say, that I do 
not see how anyone who is serious in his 
profession of Christianity can satisfy him- 
self with communicating’ less frequently 
than he is required to do by the direction 
ef our Church, which is, “every pa- 
rishiouer shall communicate at the least 
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three times in the year.” It is not a si 
instance of receiving the Lord’s Supper ig 
an alarming illness, and at the end, pa 
haps, of life, that can, by any mechanical 
force or magic charm, produce the goof 
effects’ which the reception of this Sacm. 
ment was intended to produce. It iswith 
the soul as with the body; its strengh 
must be supported, and its powers reney. 
ed, by continual supplies of nourishment, 
Habits of goodness cannot be obtained 

a single act of devotion, and that act ing 
manner forced upon us, but by a fix. 
quent and voluntary repetition of them fay 
a long continuance.—Before | conclude 
this address to you, I will just beg leay 
to observe, that, as many injudicious trey 
tises on this subject have been published, 
sume of them raising the idea of the Holy 
Communion too high, aud deterring peo 
ple from receiving it by needless appre. 
hensions of danger, others degrading it 
too low, and encouraging the receiving of 
it with too much iaifference and car. 
lessness, it would be adviseable for al 
persons, and more especially young ones, 
who are béginning their enquiries into the 
nature of this ordinance, not to read pro. 
miscueusly any books concerning it, which 
may accidentally fall in their way, bat 
such only as shall be recommended & 
them by some judicious friend.” 


134. An Essay on Pa Reading, as it my 


be supposed to influence Moral Condut 
and Literary Taste. By the Rev. Cawal 
Mangin, M.A, 12mo, 213 pp, Ge 
penter. ‘ 
THE rage for Novel-reading is 
become Fig mand that a 
hourly teems with productions of this 
kind; ayd bids fair shortly to & 
clude from the libraries of our cou- 
trywomen every other species 
composition. We have long wishel 
that'some champion would stand forth 
to advocate the cause of Moralsail 
Literature, to rouse the attentiond 
those who have the care of youth ts 
a proper sense of their duty. fe 
warn them of the evils which mt 
necessarily and unavoidably 
from the perusal of such abominable 
trash as modern Novels. This de 
deratum is at length most ably ap 


puss. 

The Author of this little tract 
poses to consider the influence of lig 
reading on literary taste and mor 
conduct; and to confine himself 
cipally, but not entirely, to Novel 
As there are some works of 
which greatly excel others, in interts 
ability, and the power of doing ® 
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single B chief, these come first in review. Un- 
Pet Eder this head, Ficlding’s works claim 
a spriority of rank, aud, first, «Tom 
» good g Jones,” a book probably read -by al- 
Sacm. & most every male and female in this 
iswith & eguntry who can read at all, display- 
rength ing considerable wit, talent, and great 
renew- B immorality. Swollett’s “ Peregrine 
ment, & pickle” and “Roderick Random” are 
ed by B next noticed. Here we perfectly coin- 
tia ade with the Author, that “the fe- 
a fie B ale who has read these works has 
oamés B nething bad to learn.” After making 
lean | fome remarks on Mr. Cumberland’s 
‘tree “Henry,” Mr. M. very justly and 
ished, pied reprobates that contempti- 
’ Holy and infamens farrago, the “ Let- 
peo ® ters of Werters” These works are. 
pre-B criticised individually, and at some 
ing it , on aceount of their great po- 
ing of ity, and, consequently, great 
7 er.of corrupting the morals of 
“- who read them. 

me “It has been urged, in defence of 





these works, that the most obscene 






dv aod licentious characters in them are 
, bt copies from life, and therefore ought 
edu tobe known. Were a register of all 





the transactions of St. Giles’s and the 
1s of Covent-garden kept and 
shed, could any father or mo- 
; put it into the hands of their 
thildren? Yet such a work might be 
frécuted with all the fidelity, and 
Mlorned with all the humour, of a 
Cuinberland, a Smollett, or a Field- 
ing. As the generality of Novels dif- 
fer only in the names of their heroes 
tad heroines, their places of resi- 
@ence, and the thickness of the vo- 
they may be considered under 
oad “beta ow our Author has 
a in selecting /enshanshon, 
‘ abook eich saguaiad ab much non- 
“sense as can possibly be written in the 
fame number of pages. 
Mr. M. is not one of those snarling 
@iticks who condemn every author. 
He bestows some high and just eeco- 
am on Richardson; and dwells 
With rapture on Goldsmith. “ Cla- 
” and “Sir Charles Grandison,” 
We are perfectly-certain, are not 
ySown to one tenth part of the 
_ Sovel Readers of the present day; 
am we fear, with Mr. M. “that 
fomething worse than the caprice of 
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ed with this circumstance.” Some in- 
aeating particulars respecting the 
a ce of Goldsmith, and the 
actual scene that gave rise to “ The 
Deserted Village,” are mentioned. 
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or lapse of time is connect- , 
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Having dismissed the subject of 
Novels,. Mr. M. passes to the Poeti- 
cal Department of Light Reading. 
After deservedly lashing Pope aud 
Swill, he bestows some well-merited 
panegyricks on Goldsmith, Cowper, 
and the ‘too-much-neglected Lang- 
horne,” whose “Owen of Carron” 1s 
one of thé most harmonious and pa- 
thetic pieces of modern poetry. Frem 
these authors Mr. M. selects some of 
the most distinguished passages. |. , 

There are many who defend ‘‘ Light 
Reading” on the ground that it is 
only had recourse to as a relaxation 
from some more severe employ- 
ments. It is, however, to he feared 
that those who read Novels read no- 
thing else. Who that could relish 
the beautics of Milton, Robertson, 
Addison, Richardson, or Goldsmith, 
would comsume their time in perusing 
the abominable trumpery of modera 
Novels? The mass of Readers of this 
description are undoubtedly females. 
This is the more to be lamented, as, 
in the middle class of life, the st 
and ornament of society, while fa- 
thers are engaged in the active pur- 
suits of trades or professions, 

“to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idca how to sheot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generouspurpose in the glowingbreast,”’ 
rally devolve on the mother. It 
is from the dowestic circle that all 
the social passions and affections rise, 
like branches from their native root ; 
and how shall a female, whese prin- 
cipal education has consisted in leara- 
ing just sufficient musick to spoila 
forte-piano, sufficient French to be 
perfectly unintelligible, and sufficient 
painting to adorn a fire-sereen or a 
eard-box with shells, butterflies, and 
black beetles, be able to perform 
those great and important duties? 
There is no roo to doubt that one 
of the most frequent causes of un- 
happy marriages asises from the per- 
usal of Novels. A girl just emauci- 
pated from the trammels of a beard- 
tng-schoo! spends the greater part of 
mar- 
uisses, dukes, and princes, in Arca- 
dian groves, Elysian fields, or by the 
side of purling streams.. When mar- 
ried, she is incapable of tasting the 
enjoyments of real life. She is either 
dying with chagrin and ennw, or 


rushing into the vortex of evntinual 
visiling 
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visiting and dissipation, in order to 
forget, if possible, that such a being 
as herself exists. 

Some may think that we have 
dwelt too long on this subject; our 
apology must be, that we seldom 
mect with a work which contains so 
much matter conducing to private 
acd public good, We cannot con- 
clude without expressing our obliga- 
tions to Mr. M. for the choice of his 
subject, and the very able manner in 
which he has treated it, and most 
earnestly recommending it to every 
one employed in the education of 
youth. Should it not deter them 
from that species of reading, it will 
at least direct their choice, and af- 
ford them much amusement and in- 
formation. 


135. The Madras School; or, Elements of 
Tuition - comprising the Analysis of an 
Experiment m Education, made at the 
Male Asylum, Madras; with its Facts, 
Proofs, and Illustrations, To which are 
added, Extracts of Sermons preached at 
Lambeth ; a Sketch of a National Insti- 

.fution for training up the Children of the 
Poor; and a Spectmen of the Mode of 
Religious Instruction at the Royal Mih- 
tary A:ylum, Chelsea, By the Rev. Dr. 


Andtew Bell, F. A.S. F.R.S. Ba. Rec- 
tor of Swanage, Dorset; /a’e Minister of 


St. Mary’s, Madras; Chaplain of Fort 

St. George ; and Drrectoy and Superin- 

tendant of the Male Asylum at Egmore. 

8vo. 1808, 348 pp. 10s. Gd. 

IN our last Magazine, p. 807, while 
noticing Dr. Bell's Sermon, we ad- 
verted to this lar, 
the system of education established 
by him in India, aud since partially 
but successfully adopted in this coun- 
try, is fully explamed and famili- 
arized. On looking more attentively, 
however, iio the present volume, 
we found its conients were so linked 
together as to preveut our exe pli- 
fymg them by so many extracts as 
we could wish. Kut nothing shail be 
wanting on our part to recommend 
the work to general attention, as 
well as to vindicate the Author's right 
to av invention of which some per- 
sons appear to have intended io de- 

rive fio. 

Our Readers are not ignorant that 

bie curiosity has lately been drawn 
t a system et education for the poor, 
brought forward by a Mr. Lancaster, 
“but to which very serious objections 


have beea made by persons well qua- 
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r work, in which- 


[Oct. 


lified to judge of the importance of 
religious education. For some time 
Mr. Lancaster was allowed the whole 
merit of this system; and his fame 
trumpeted forth im a manner which 
promised rather to promote party 
spirit thar public utility. It has oa 
however, since discovered and. ac. 
knowledged that all the valuable awe 

rom 


_of that system was borrowed 


Dr. Bell's plan, whick was first an 
nounced in 1796, although then con. 
fined principally to his own school at 
Madras. 

‘The system is now detailed at great 
Jength in the work before us; com 
firmed by practice; and its success 
proclaimed by abundant testimonies 
from most respectable characters, and 
indeed by every species of evidence 
which the subject can admit or re- 
quire. To such of our Readers as 
have not hitherto paid attention to 
it, we may in brief say, that the ob 
ject of Dr. Bell's plan for educating 
the poor is, to save those large por. 
tions of time which are usually wasted 
on a bad system; to educate a far 
greater proportion of children, in a 
given time, than it. was formerly 
thought possible to educate in almost 
any time; and to produce such effeets 
of durable instruction as have never 
been hitherto expected from any of 
the methods usually adopted, In 
other words, his*object is, to increase 
the uumber of children that may be 
taught; to render their educatiog 
more elleetual and pleasing ; and to 
accomplish all this within such a mo 
deratc expence of time and money as 
seeyns almost incredible. The disco 
very, therefore, for such it may be 
called, is of vast importance ; 
what is yet more pleasing to conlem- 
plate, and what must put an end to 
all objection and cavil, it has been 
successiully and decidedly proved to 
answer every expectation, not only 
in India, where it was first tried, but 
in two or three very large seminaries 
in London; and we see not the least 
reason to doubt that it would be 
equaily effectual in every part of the 
kingdom, and introduce a system 
national education infinitely cheaper, 
easier, and at the same time more 
lasting on the memory, than what has 
hitherto been employed. \ yell 

Perhaps, when we have said this, 
we have said all that can be necer 
sary, in a general way, to call the 

attention 
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atiention of the Publick to the vo- 
lume before us. Bat it cannot be 
amiss, on this occasion, to add, that 
at first it impressed us, as it may do 
some of our Readers, with an idea of 


‘holding out an apparent simplicity, 
while the 7 Senta 


lan was really complicated 
and difficult. Whoever, for example, 
reads that one of Dr. Bell's schools 
tequires the various gradations of 
tutors, teachers, ushers, masters, su- 
perintendant, registers, and a jury, 


will be puzzled to know what all. 


these are to do, and what is the dif- 
ference between a tutor and a teacher, 
or between a master a superin- 


tendant; and when he is told that all 
these are independent in a certain de- 
gree, but combine together in_pro- 


ing the general etlect, he may 


: perhaps suspect that some of these 


offices will be apt to run into others, 

and that no definition or limitation 

of duties will be long sufficient to 
prevent confusion. Such, we confess, 
was our first opinion, or rather ap- 
prehension, even while we were 
charmed with the outline; but we 
pwe it to the ingenious Author to 

ess, with equal candour, that 
when we came to examine his plan 

More minutely, our scruples vanish- 

ed, and, instead of confusion, we at 

once see all the beauty of order and 
simplicity secured by the very guards 
which at first we thought would have 
impeded it. A more simple plan, in- 
deed, cannot well be conceived, as 
our Readers may perceive by one 
small branch of it, which we shafl 
now lay before them: 

“ Cuarrer II. 
“Of teaching the Alphabet by writing its 
Characters on Sand, 

“Jesus stooped down, and with his finger 
Wrote on"the ground.” Jobn viii. 6. 
“It will not be deemed a wide depar- 

ture from my subject if I preface this 

chapter with a recommendation to parents 

‘who would wish to prevent their children 

acquiring a vitiated pronunciation, 


vand to enable them soon and readily to 


peak distinctly, that they begin at an 
early period to teach them the elementary 
sounds. ‘This is an antient practice, which 
May be revived with advantage at table, 
jat play, &c. © Begin with the letter A, 
fepeating the Jesson at intervals, till the 
thild pronounces it distinctly and readily ; 


‘and so with the other vowels, or perfect 


founds, E, 1, O, U; then the consonants, 
Or imperfect sounds. It is obvious what a 


help this must be to the child, to articu- 
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late distinctly and speak early. And hav- 
ing thus acquired the names of the letters, 
he will afterwards have only to learn to 
trace with his finger, and distinguish by 
his eye, the forms or characters corre- 
sponding to these sounds. Those parents 
who wish their children to leara French, 
or any other language, may also instruct 
them in,the elementary sounds peculiar to 
that language at an early age, when the 
ergans of speech are pliant, and readily 
formed to any mould, 

“In writing on sand, a tray or board 
(36 inches by 10), with a ledge (of half an 
inch deep) on every side, may be prepared 
for aschool. A little dry sand is put into 
it, so that with a shake it will become 
level, and spread itself thinly over the 
bottom. The teacher, who is sometimes 
the boy who last learned the alphabet 
bimself, often an expert boy selected for 
the purpose, traces in the sand with his 
forefinger the letter A, of which there is a 
prototype before him. The scholar re- 
traces the impression again and again, the 
teacher guiding his finger at first, if ne- 
cessary; the sand is then smoothed with 
ashake. Next the scholar, looking at the 
letter before bim, tries to copy it, and is 
assisted as before, and pion: ¢ till he can 
do it with facility and precision. The'pro- 
totype is then withdrawn, and the seholar 
must now copy-it from memory. This first 
and very diflicult task achieved, a pause 
or interval of rest or play is allowed, and 
as often as is uisite, to unbend the 
stretched bow, and to ensure uniform and 
uninterrupted attentio® while at work. 
These interludes become every day less 
and less necessary, as a habit of greater 
and greater application is superinduced. 

“In like manner the second letter, B, is 
taught ; when he returns to A, and makes 
A and B till he can form both with readi- 
ness and exactness. Thus ends the first 
lesson, which, at an average of capacity 
and age, may require an hour or two 
hours, But 1 must warn those who have 
not teachers that have been taught in this 
way, much more if they have not the 
same rigid discipline for conmmanding the 
exertion of the teacher and the attention 
of the scholar, from expecting this result. 
The sane observation the reader must ap- 
ply throughout, Without the same disci- 
pline, and the same skill in the teacher, 
the same result cannot be obtained. 

“This done, the two next letters are 
taught in the same manner, which does 
not require the same length of time, as 
the great difficulty of forming an image 
of a letter in the mind’s eye, and copying 
it, was conquered in the first lesson, And 
thus the capital letters are taught two by 
two, till the alphabet is gone through in 
this manner, when the scholar returns to 
his first Ictters, which by this time have 
escaped 
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escaped “his: Memory, but are easily re- 
vived, and goes over his alphabet anew, 
at four letters to a lesson, and again at 
eight; and afterwards at sixteen ; last of 
all, the whole, till he is perfectly master 
of his capital letiers. 

“ The same process is followed in re- 
gard to the small letters; particular at- 
tention is paid to the letters b, d, p, and q, 
which the pupil is taught to distinguish, 
by telling him that each is formed of an o 
and a straight liue ; that the o in b anil p 
is on the right, and d and q on the leit 
hand, or by such-like device, which will 
readily occur tothe earnest teacher. In 
like manner the double letters, monosyl- 
lables of two letters, the digits, and uurm- 
bers, are taugiit by writing them on sand, 

“The superiority which writing on sand 
posseises over every other mode, as an 
mitiatory process, consists in its being 
performed with the simplest and most ma- 
nageable instrument, the (fore) finger (of 
tbe right hand), which the child cap guide 
more readily than he caw a piece of chal’. 
a pencil, of pen. The simplicity of this 
process, and its fitaess for childres: of four 


years, at which age they were admitted 
into the Asylum, entit!: it to the netice of 
al! Schools in 2 similar predicament. But 
with children farther advanced, slates and 
pencils may be used after the sand, as is 
done in various schools in the Metropolis, 
&c. ‘To simplify the teaching of the al- 


phabet, the letters are sometimes, when 
found expedient for the scholar, arranged 
according to the simplicity of their form, 
and not their alphabetic order. 

“This mode of teaching the alphabet in 
sand not only recommends itself by the 
simplicity of the device-and facility of the 
execution, but it also prevents all learning 
by rote, and gives, at the first operation, 
a distinct and accurate idea of the form of 
each letter, It also gratifies the love of 
action and of imitation inherent in the 
young mind. As much as drawing com- 
mands the attention of children more than 
reading, so much does tracing letters ob- 
tain over barely reading them. 

“* Instead of one pupil, our little teacher 
has often one or more on each hand, ac- 
cording to the number who may have en- 
tered the school at the same time. 

“] have been thus particular in regard 
to teaching every lesson perfectly as you 
go along, and repeating it as often as is 
necessary, to leave a permanent impres- 
sion, becattse it applies to practical edu- 
cation in all itg branches, in every lan- 
guage, art, and science. : 

“In teaching the alphabet, the letters 
(for the prototype), both capital and small, 
may be printed on a card, paper, or board ; 
and also the monosyllables of two letters, 
with the digits and numbers. Why the 
Horn-beok of our ancestors is thrown aside 
there can be but one reason, and this rea- 
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son has, in many ways, retarded and de~ 
feated education, The first card, or board 
(the old Horn-book), put into the hands of 
children, should never go beyond the al- 
phabdct, digits, and syllables of two letters; 
but of these, a division of two or more may 
be made, if chosen,-for the sake of aco. 
nomy and brevity ; but especially that the 
scholar may see the stages of his journey, 
and mark his own progress : and still more; 
that no one of his beoks be ever parted 
with till he be perfectly master of its cop- 
tents, whieb will enable him-to go through 
the next with a precision and dispatch not 
otherwise attainable, In the absence of a 
Horn-book, these alphabets may be readily 
and cheaply obtained, by cutting out of 
the Spellusg-books the first and second 
leaves, and pasting down the alternate 
pages on strong brown paper, or paste- 
board, that they may endure the thumbing 
to which they are subjected, aud save the 
remainder of the Spetling-books, which is 
sometimes worn out, in common sc 
before the child has learnt his A, B, C, 

“ When famijiar with his alpbabot, and 
able, without the smallest hesitation, both 


to tell every letter in any. book, and write 


it on sand, then, and not before, he pro- 
ceeds to his next stage.” - 
Our Author proceeds, in the sue- 
ceeding chapters, to monosyllables; 
syllabic and other reading; unreite- 
rated spelling ; writing, arithmet 
morality, and religion, &c.; wh 
are all conducted ina way similar’ to 
the above, by a division of the labour 
of teaching, in which the te are 
made to assist the master, and teach 
one another. In Part V. all the ob 
jections which have been or may be 
made to the plan are carefully re 
viewed, and, in our opinion, satisfac 
torily answered, There is one peci- 
liar beauty in this plan which we 
must still notice. It frequently hap- 
pens that ingenious plans are com 
trived, which will operate on a 6 
scale, but are not calculated for ex- 
tensive utility; but such is the nature 
of Dr. Bell’s system, that, the more 
numerous the school, the more its 
advantages become apparent ; and it 
deed the true way to convince any 
uubeliever of its merits would be to 
take him to the largest school hr 
therto established, because there 
he could at once perceive the advan 
tages of systematic order, anion 
duties and tasks, and the facility of 
preserving every thing in its right 
place; or, in other words, of making 
all the parts of an apparently com 
plicated machine co-operate in pro 
ducing 
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_ducing a simple, easy, aud permanent 
, effect 


_,While we wish thus zealously to 
recommend Dr. Bell's plan of educa- 
tion for the poor, it may yet be not 

_disrespectful to hint, that, whenever 

"it is established, much care will be ne- 

‘cessary in selecting the proper per- 

.sons who are to carry it into execu- 

_tion.. There is generally an enthu- 
siasm about a founder, which he is 

_farely able to communicate to his 
successors or imitators, Ia Dr. Bell 
we sec every qualification that can be 
desired — spirit, perseverance, affec- 
tion to the objects of his care, and a 
deép sense of the importance of his 
Jabours. ‘It may also be hinted, that 

“the writers of many late pamphlets 
ou the education of the poor seem to 

“expect more from education than at 

« best it will yield; and hence the many 
oy ops as to what ought or ought not 

.to be taught to the poor. Oue scheme, 
we have already scen, was to exclude 

Religion. Happily, that is now dis- 
couraged ; and the plan before us has 

-the advantage of so combining reli- 

~ gious instruction, that what is gved is 

perpetually combined with what is 
useful. This is highly te be com- 
ed, as far as it goes, or can go; 

ut Iet us not forget, that, with re- 

‘spect to the poor, the days of educa- 


» ton are soon ended; and that if what - 


~has been inculcated of the religious 
_ kind is not kept up by their parents, 
. or the masters into whose hands they 
, may fall, we are not to be surprised 
if mere education does not prevent 
_erimes; vor are we, from such disap- 

pointment, to relax one moment, or 
) 40 any one instance, from furnishing 
_ them with “ the means of grace.” 


136. A Reply to so much of a Sermon, pub- 
lished in the Course of last Year, by Phi- 
lip Dodd *, as relates ta the well-known 

.. Scruple of the Society of Friends, commonly 

. ¢alled Quakers, against all Swearing. By 
Joseph Gurney Bevan. 8v0, 1808, 

- OUR Readers will not expect that 
we should be very anxious to revive 

& controversy respecting any of the 

tenets of Quakerism. The legality or 

illegality of Swearing has been fong 
pap Secussed and it may be doubied 
whether any argument can be now 
advanced to alter the state of the 
Controversy. We wish, with the 
~ Quakers, that less swearing were ne- 
cesary, and more sincerity im swear- 


* See our pp. 140, 141, 
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ing practised; but we are not con- 
vinced that judicial swearing is fipr- 
bidden by our Lord in the passrige 
which Mr. Bevan quotes, viz. M ait. 
¥, 88, 34, 35, 36, and STth-verses. It 
appears to us that our Lord all adcs’ 
to swearing in common conversa tion. 
But this is not all, “Mr. Bevars ap- 
pears.to us to have fallen into au 
error, or rather to have mistaken a 
part of the Christian dispensation, to 
which he ought to have attended 
more carefully. Our Lord say:s, “‘ Let 
your communication be Yeii, yea, 
Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil?’ or, as it 


.is in the original, “of the evil one.” 


Now, if our Lord was here prohibit- 
ing judicial swearing, he would be in 
fact saying that; a practice which. was 

under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion “came of evil,”. or of the * evil 
one ;" athing wtterly incredible, be- 
catse the Mosisic dispensation came 
from Heaven, Mr. Bevan allows that 
eur Lord has iwnulled Jewish cere- 


- monies and obyervances; and why? 


Because they ald had a reference to 
a plan of salvation to be altered. The 
blood of bulls and of goats was no 
lounger to be ex piatory, now that the 


, Son of Man was come to take on | 


sin by his once offering of himsel 
But in all the speeches of our Lord, 
where does he once say that any of 
the Mosaic principles, practic es, rites, 
or ceremonies, ** cometh of « wil ?” 
Let Mr. Bevan consider thi s matter 
again, and preserve, as he | sas done 
in the present pamphlet, th at cour- 
teous and candid manner w hich be- 
comes a debate on religious | bopicks. 


137. Queen-Hoo Hall, a Rom ence; and 
Antient Times, a Drama. I ty the late 
Joseph Strutt, Author of “R wral Sports, 
end Pastimes of the People of Yngland,” 
&c. Murray. 4 cols. 12 #0, 

THE Romance intituled , «* Queen- 
Hoo Hall” was acqtired | sy the Edi- 
tor (as we are informed jin the Pre- 
face) in an imperfect st: ate, having 
been left unfinished by Mr. Strutt; 
which may account to the Reader 
for some inconsistencies in the story, 
where many of the eyent: j are too ab- 
ruptly terminated, and » sanaged less 
artificially thap suits the spirit of Ro- 
mance. Notwithstanding ‘these disad- 
vantages, “ Queen-Hoo Ball” cannet 
be perused without gri mt interest; 
and there are some anux ated —— 

lous 





tions of antient manners on which 
the most fastidious must bestow their 
saced of approhation. The Rural 
Sports and Pastimes of the Sixteenth 
Ceutury are here accurately exhibited 
by appropriate characters. ‘The ad- 
venture of Margery and Ralph the 
‘Tasker is extremely diverting, and 
strongly and very justly marks the 
force of superstition on ‘ignorant 
minds, with the dangers to which it 
may expose them. Among the higher 
personages introduced, the story of 
Lady Emma Darcy, though very un- 
equal, and evidently in an unfinished 
state, is, nevertheless, a most affect- 
ing narrative, and evinces great pow- 
ers of invention. 

Traits of genius abound through- 
out the work, which is, upon the 
whole, infinitely superior to the gene- 
ral productions of this class. 

The Drama of “Antient Times” 
describes the contest between the 
Saxons and Danes, in the reign of 
Alfred. After the Saxons had suffer- 


ed a defeat, the story of Alfred’s en- 
trance into the Danish camp, dis- 
= as a harper, and, by making 

imself master of their secret coun- 
sels, turning the tide of victory in fa- 


vour of the Saxons, is managed with 
sufficient interest to afford much en- 
tertainment in the doset, though not 
exactly suited to dramatic represent- 
ation.—The writings of the late Mr. 
Strutt, we may here observe, univer- 
sally imculcate the strictest morality. 


138. ‘The Contrast: @ Poem. Including 
Com,barative Views of Britain, Spain, and 
France, at the present Moment. In Two 
Parts. Addressed to an English Noble~ 
man. By S. J. Pratt, Esq. Author of 
“ Gleanings in England,” &c, &c. Svo. 
ls. (raddock and Joy. 

MR. PRATT, whose Muse is ever 
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Country, or to make Poetry subser. 
vient to the ends of Humanity, in this 
little work, addressed to the benevo- 
lent Karl of Shaftesbury, who had 
long been detained in France, draws 
an animated Contrast between the 
scenes his Lordship had left and those 
which solicited his regard in his na- 
tive land*. The a is highly 
rca, and is equal to the best pro- 
uctions of the Author : 
“ From realms, my Lord, where Power un- 
licens’d reigns, (chains; 
And cheated vassals seem to hug their 
Where trembling slaves suppress the heart- 
felt sigh, 
And, gall’d by fetters, rave of liberty! 
From cities sack’d, and villages on fire, 
Where scarce is sav’d the crutch’d or bed- 
rid sire ; 
Where, near her huur of trial, shrieks the 
wife, [life ; 
And the scar’d babe untimely springs to 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to your native 
, [stand ; 
Where still fair Freedom makes her awful 
Where still Religion holds her sacred sway, 
And points to regions of eternal day.” 

In the Second Part, after depicting 
the ‘‘ Man of Blood” in his genuine 
colours of infamy, and drawing his 
character in a few lines, with a heres 
and precision which we have rarely 
seen equaled, the burst of Patriotism 
which gave rise to the resistance of 
the Spanish Nation, and the prudence 
and success with which they have hi- 
therto advanced in the road to glory 
atid ind ence, rouse all the en- 
thusiasm of the Poet; and, in strains 
wy unworthy of the Bard of Gray, 

e thus darts into futurity, we trust, 
with prophetic eye: 

“ But, ah! what visions, aweful and 

profound, { round : 
Pregnant with happier omens, crowd a- 
What kindling glory bursts upon the sight, 
Fair as when Chaos hail’d the birth of 
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ready to advocate the cause of his Light; 





* “The seat of Lord Shaftesbury is within two short miles of Cranbourn, in Win- 
borne Hundred, It is finely wooded : the grotto is an object of the traveller’s curiosity ; 
the counti‘y surrounding it is ricbly diversified; and the maasion-house, though placed 
somewhat in a low and humid situation, is on a scale of magnificence suitable to the 
rank of the Noble Proprietor. Passing thus hastily, not contemptuously, the traveller 

| is eager to give the reader’s heart the intelligence of what far surpasses these things, 
by conducting him to the various humble dwellings, whether situated in the adjacent 
towns and villages, or embosomed in the shades, where the inhabitants are cloathed, 
fed, or congforted, by a benevolence that is,hereditary in the Shaftesburys, and which 
bas lost nothing of its genial glow by time or by descent.—The church of St. Giles is 
an ebject of considerabie attraction, and is situated on the North side of the parish, 

. hear the sent of Lord Shaftesbury, whose family burial-plece it is. There are several 
elegant monu of. the family. Those of the fourth Earl, and that of the Noble 
Author of the « Cuifattoristicks,” are eminently beautiful.” 
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When the first sun-beam on the mass was 


shed, 
And utter darkness from the radiance fled ; 
$wift as the lightning’s flash, the thunder’s 


; To! > 
Tw effulgence rushes on the startled soul. 
Io! as it spreads into more perfect day, 
Rxulting myriads bless th’ expanding ray ; 
Pursue th’ illamin’d track their fathers trod, 
Rise to new life, and feel th’ inspiring God. 
From heav’n, from highest heav’n, descends 
; the flame, [fame. 
To point and guide the way to gen’rous 
Twas thus the pillar’d fire its beam dis- 
play’d, [made. 
To gild the sacred path that heaven had 
‘Pull many a blood-stain’d year its 
course had run begun : 
Bre men divin’d from whence their wrongs 
By turns alarm’d, disturb’d, seduc’d, ca- 


ress 
Flatter’d, cajol’d, corrupted, and oppress’d ; 
With specious shews of Freedom now a- 
. | mus’d, 
And now with real Slavery abus’d : 
Falsehood, ambitiun, rapine, all their aim ; 
TW’ assassin mask’d beneath the hero’s 
name: 
The solemn treaty, and the banquet gay, 
Insidious each, as each might best betray ; 
‘The cheated world ensnar’d by an embrace, 
To fix its axis on an upstart race ; 
Empire on empire hurl’d, and —_ on 
’ own ; 
tobbéers, bent to make that world their 
Til kingdom after kingdom swell’d their 
ileg’d the Monsters to devour ! 
broad ard general while the ruin 
ation rose, as from the dead ; 
its ashes, as by Heav’n’s com- 


the phoenix of the land ! 
! it was not the fierce meteor’s 


while, then dissipates in air; 

the madd’ning ferment of an 

struggle for a change of power ; 

sordid, mercenary race, 

to battle with a hireling’s pace ; 

plann’d contest that from party 
strife of yet inferior things ; 
multitude’s unlicens’d rage, 
e gold on either side engage: 

the magnet, which all Nature 


one eme and universal cause, 
hes at a thousand points the 
us to bliss or agonizing smart ; 
Tocks the cradle where our infants lie, 
in each pulse, and breathes in 
ev'ry sigh ; 
«Mac. October, 1808, 
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That the dwellings where our loves 
phates [pride ; 
The father’s transports, and the matron’s 
And in the forms of parent, child, or wife, 
Endears the sweet affinities of life.” 
These extracts will sufficiently 
evince the spirit that pervades the 
performance, which shews the undi- 
minished powers of the Poet, and is 


creditable to the country that pro- 
duced him. 


139. British Chrono 
of Monarchs, from ti 
Cesar to the Conquest of William Du 
of Normandy. To which are added, 
Chronological Tables of English History, 
Srom the Conquest to the present Reign 3 
calculated to afford Assistance to young 
Students of either Sex who are desirous of 
onaiotes a 7 4 i fash of 
their untry. ¢ George 
Whittaker, %. M. Domestic Chaplain of 
the Most Noble the Marquis Lans- 
downe, and Master of the Grammar 
School in Southampton. 12mo, 

THIS useful manual may certainly 
answer the purpose held out in the 
above title; but the characters of the 
Sovereigns are not always given with 
due discrimination ; e.g. * Charles 1. 
was deficient in j t, bigoted, 
forbiddiag, and insincere; but his 
misfortunes have drawn a veil over 
his errors. He was surnamed Mar- 
tyr.” This is surely not a fair cha- 
racter. Something might have been 
said of the bigotry and insincerity of 
the enemies he had to contend with, 
and whom no sincerity or concession 
would have diverted frem their pur- 
ee of overturning the Constitution. 

n other respects we subscribe to the 

accuracy.of the C 


3 or, AC ue 
Invasion of Julius 


iler, and to his 


judicious selection of Events and Re- 


markable Persons in each reign. 


140. Memoirs of Maria Countess D’ Alva ; 
being neither Novel nor Romance, but ep 
pertaining to both. Interspersed with 
toric Facts and comic Incidents; in the 
Course of which are introduced Fragments 
and Circumstances not altogether inappli- 
cable to the Events of this distracted Age, 
&c. &c. By Priscilla Parlante. In Teo 
Volumes, large 8vo ; with Engravings. 
THERE is a considerable degree of 

ingenuity in this production; which, 

though carried on to a great length, 
is, generally speaking, supported 
throughout with vigour, and, to the 
conclusion, maintams a fast hold — 

c 
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complicated, is neither deficient nor 
perplexed ;. the, characters, though 
numerous, are sufficiently distinct, 
and well supported. The heroine and 
the. other prineipal figures are never 
obscured by an injudicious mixture of 
interests; and there runs through the 
whole sich a knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human mind, such a dis- 
“crimination of the moral and active 


eS —- nature, = we 
ou ave -ex rom a 
should writel, for Ig aaa the ti- 
tle-page,' we are to presume is the 
case, though the name is evidentl 
fictitious, ‘The chief error into whic 
Madam Priscilla appears to have 
falien is, a redundancy of epithets, 
and too much amplification in some 
chiefly descriptive. The 
work, however, is interesting, and 
will be very useful to the Playwrights 
and M clo-dramatists of thepresentday. 


141, Plans, Sections, and Perspective Ele- 
vation, of Essex County-Hall, at Chelms- 
ford. By John Johnson, Architect. Fo- 
lio. Printed by Nichols anid Son. 

"PHIS is a splendid though not a 
a | bulky publication, consisting of 
X1V well-engraved Plates, and a brief 
explanatory Description in Letter 
Press, beautifally printed. 

“The venerable Architect, to whom 
the Publick are indebted for this fine 
specimen of his talents, has been too 
long known to require our elogium ; 

breempis be find him, at an 
advanced pe of life, with facul- 
ties wholly onimpaired. 

The County-Hall at Chelmsford * is 
one umong the many publie edifices 
which Mr. Johnson has erected; and, 
in the same Town, the Stone Bridge, 
the Church, and a very large Prison, 
were built from his designs, and un- 
der his direction, as Architect and 
Surveyor of the County: an office 
which he has ably filled near 26 years. 

Though Mr. Johnson has not hi- 
therto been known as an Author, we 


_  * This elegant structure was erected for 
20001. less than the original estimate; a 
service for which Mr. Johnson received 
the unanimous thanks of the County Quar- 
ter Sessions; with the pleasing addition of 
@ piece.of plate to the value of 100 gui- 
neas, “as os testimony of his inte- 
FF = Pp mer saree See Mr. 

. Nie “ History icesterskire,”” vol. 
LV. ps 598, sat 


the icc mind. The plan, though 





recollect having seen a let at” 
tributed to hime so ro pe ITT? 
under the title of “An A 
Publick, on the Right of using Oil. 
Cement, or Composition for Stucco, 
&c.;”’ which was equall 
his candour and his professional skill, 
. in another character, that of 4 
Philanthropist, the Consengui 
at Leicester, a charitable foundation 
erected by him in 1792, and endowel 
perpetual rent-cha 
year, is a testimony beyo 


—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Dr. Wiix1ns, librarian to the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, a gen 
tleman who, during the adininistes 
tion of Warren Hastings, 
dia, particularly distingui 
in various scientific and literary par 
suits, has nearly, we understand, com 
pleted his labdrious and imteresting 
work on the Sanskrit langn 
Halhed, the translator of 
Code, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Colebrooke, 
and the late Sir William Jones, seem 
Englishmen who haw 
any material pr 
in the study of the Sanskrit, whi 
has to boast an antiquity coéval with 
the Christian era. 

A Poem on “ The Battle of Maid’ 
may be soon expected from Lieate 
nant-colonel Scott, 


FFF 
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_INDEX INDICATORIUS. - 
Biocraruicus will be thankful for soy 
Thomas Lyster, Philomath. wow 
portrait, at the age of 63, was engraved 
by R. White in 1698; or of G Huw. 
dleston, who was Lyster’s bookse 
lived near Exeter Change. Neither Me 
Granger nor his Contin uator mention thes. 

‘Our Distant Friend” is not forgot 
If we were nearer, we should not disagree 

Anti-Scarazevs will find, in our fi 
mer volumes, many dexouncements aga 


eT GSE 


2 


ESSE 


7 


To G. V's enquiry, “Whether a la 
who is created a Peeress, with li 
to the issue of her then bus 
fér the title of Honoarable on 
a second husband?” We answér, No 

Mr. Parerson’s Drawing shall be ash 

We have never seen the book whic 
constant Reader and occasional 
tor” desires us to review; nor do we PF 
fess to review every work that is 
ed.—This applies, in some degree, tod 

Crito, “on the Character 
_Tume,” in our next; with J. H. Pe 
Church Notes from Burford, Sbre 
Z’s Account of. Macadons ; tec, &G® 


i) 
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be LOVE AND PRUDENEE. In crowded City, scene of sordid care: 

the “” By Lavea-Soruta ‘Pewrre. Anxious Solieitude there keeps her Court ; 
= WAS yet the dawn of Youth’s gay There nae and Commerce throng -her 
to st Cable Jind ed tny Wower, And Myriads worship daily at her shrine : 


= 


There Avarice toils to raise his envy’d 


's rosy orb illum’d my sky, 


_ 
- 
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nself 
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Fancy lit my roving eye ; 
’d at Danger’s whisper’d threat, 
maddest hopes my vain heart beat ; 
then that Prudence cross’d my way, 
often, often would she say, 
thy wild course, and follow me,” 
I murmaur’d at her harsh command, 
Iwould not take her offer’d hand ; 
“What!” | exclaim’d, “ already come, 
All my best feclings to benumb? 
Grant to my prayers a short delay, 
0! call again some other day! 
Fall soon will Time my minutes steal, 
And on my forebead fix his seal— 
Then, then, cold nymph, 1 ’!! follow thee.” 
She sigh’d, and went.—-I dropp'd a tear, 
still pursued my mad career. 
Joyous skipp'd along, 
Theard a soft and melting song, 
Onward I bounded—for the strain 
Trill’d to my heart, and piexc’d my 
brain— 
But Prudence stopp’d me—tho’ repell’d 
Still she return’d—my steps withheld, 
Aad mournful whisper’d, “ Follow me,’ 
Iqurn’d me from her stedfast eye, 
And from her presence long’d to fly— 
Oh, it was Love’s voluptuous lay, 
Tempted my truant feet to stray ! 
o’er my cheated senses stole, 
robb’d of energy my soul : 
That bade my tongue to Prudence say, 
“ Thou ing fool !—away—away. ! 
I cannot,—-will not,—follow thee,” 
Oer flow’ry paths I gayly stept, 
Prudence the while look’d on, and wept ; 
1 gaz’d on Love’s enchanting smile, 
And deated on the gentle wile ; 
_'Tia not for my weak lips to tell 
The magic of each wond’sous spell, 
Which did my bosom-peace betray, 
And tempted still my tongue to say 
“Prudence, I will not follow thee.” 
was my feeble judgment, led 
all that. Love, or look’d, or said; 
Wag My raw unpractiy’d youth 
iv’d by falsehood—dewk’d in truth, 
when I prov d that angel smile 
worthless covering of guile— 
O! when my dark and vast despair, 
found his promises were aix— 
did remorse my bosom rend— 
And clasping Prudencey as my friend, 
“Lead on,” I cried, “ 1’ll follow thee.” 
: SOLITUDE. By 4 Lapy. 
Dracred Solitude ! divine relgeat, 
Choice of the Prudent, envy of the Great ! 
thee, celestial Solitude, I fly, 
Earnest to shun the din of Multitudes 


_ And glories in the dross he dare not use : 


‘There Luxury spreads her snares, and Vice 
exults ; . 

And sober Reason’s voice is scarcely heard, 

Not so with thee, Snag ate ger sneeys 3 

I sought thee early spring of life, 

And lov’d to solace in thy verdant shades ; 

Where, studying Insttugtion’s page, I 
soar'd 


Far, far above the su sphere: 
*? was then Time fied with dawny wing 
: along, - ' flay, 
Till nought was heard save Philomela’s 
Or the soft murmurs of a waterfall. 


If then in early youth thy groves | sought, 
And in thy bowers delighted to 


' Now roljing years have silver’d oler my 


head, 
When wearied with a toilsome pilgrimage, 
Where shall T bsbdt polity of abet? 
Where but with thee, enchanting Solitude? 
Storing the mind with matter for converse, 
Thou giv’st a relish for Society ; 
(For where is pleasure without contrast 
found ?) 
*T is thine to harmonize the soulj’ and 
Thoughtless Mortality to know itself: 
Backward to turn the retrospective eye, 
To scrutinize eur thoughts, and a. 


plate 
The vast duration of Eternity. 
Few are thy Lovers, few thy Votaries ; 
Few know the pleasures that with thee are 


7 ‘ 
Ill suited to the Lem Dee i oe 
None but the thoughtful love thy still re- 
. treats, . (groves, 
Thy: woodbine bow'rs, thy dark impervious 
Thy drooping willows, and thy murm’ring 
rills, 
And all the rural beauties of thy reign : 
There Bards immortal woo’d the willing 
Muse, [straias. 
‘And Pheebus there inspir’d seraphic 
Much do we owe, low’d Solitude, to thee, 
Porer’s Moral Lay, polite, refin’d, sublime, 
With all the treasures of Ais Grecian Muse, 


: Founded in Reason, by Experience > 
truths 


From Youno’s unequal’d pen flow’ 
divine, [firm’d. 
They stand by pure Religion’s voice con. 
Glowing with love of harmony and thee, 
In Sheene’s sweet shades the gentle 
THomsow sung. 
He added darkness to thy sober charms. 
The time would fail, to register the names 
Of Kings, of Poets, Heroes, Orators, 
Who ’ve sought true Wisdom in thy calnt 
retreats, 
Nor 
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Nor sought im vain ; even in modern times, 
When Dissipation bears tyrannic rule, 
And Vice stalks barefac’d in the blaze of 
noon, 
We boast a virtuous Muse, who never yet 
Has sacrific’d the modesty of song. 
She only hopes to please the sacred few 
Who own Religion’s mild and gentle sway. 
amc = Cumsercanp here stands con- 
288" 
The advocate of Christianity. 
Truths evangelic, Piety sublime, 
Adorn his page, and dignify his verse, 
Where knowledge, learning, and instruc- 
. , » tion blend ; [praise, 
We read with rapture, and with ardour 
The Poet reverence, and the Man esteem. 
We wish to see the Bard whom Heaven in- 
spires, 
To pay the tribute of respect. most due ; 
We long to hear the accents of his voice 
Whose Virtwes in these base degen’rate 


times 
ect a radiant lustre round his head, 
rowning his works with immortality. 
Posterity, thro’ each succeeding age, 
Shall read delighted, and instructed bless 
‘The pious of CumBERLAND. 
Upper Street, Islington. Saran Hucues, 


——eVo~—O 
PROLOGUE 
To, the New Traditionary Play, intituled, 
. Tug Mysrepious Bain, written by Lum- 
Ley Sx, Gronce Sxerrincton, Esq. 
Spoken by Mr, Putnam. 
ITH anxious mind, with agitated 


breast, 

By ev’ry terror forcibly impress’d, 
Our Bard to-night, exalted in his views, 
Resigns the comic for the serious Muse ; 
Beneath her banner yariously displays 
Passion’s mere spark extended to a blaze ; 
While moral ardour kindles into birth 
The firm in honour, and the pure in worth ! 
Here Virtue hails, contending claims above, 
The tear of Pity on the cheek of Love. 

Our Bard no longer treads on Fairy- 

land, [mand ; 

Where Fancy, like a despot, holds com- 
No loager now endeavours to excite 
Ideal grief, and fabulous delight ; 
Still less attempts, with vigour, to transmit 
Wit strong as genius, genius bright as wit ; 
While Learning rears, with animated haste, 
Reviving elegance, and rescued taste. 
He simply offers, unadorn’d by art, 
One touch of Nature on a gen’rous heart. 
Though pageantry, though magic he for- 


, sake, [wake, 
Though “‘ Sleeping Beauties” here no longer 
Yet shall it sti decidedly appear, 


That love, when noble, never slumbers here. 
= your own with clemency can 


To hearts so gifted now we make appeal ; 





' *® This is an allusion to the character 
of M. esco, 
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Each party then shall equal pleasure share 
He that solicits oun te that spare, : 


Mr. Unsay, Sept. 13, | 
HAVE attempted a. Translation of the 
Latin lines ou the Hermitage door of 

- F. M. Dovaston, Esq. (See p. 728.) 
It is, I think very literal ; but the two last 
lines are transposed, as I think the two 
preceding the better conclusion. If you 
think them worthy of insertion, they are at 
your service. They are the amusement of 
haif an hour one of these rainy evenings, 

Yours, &c. WaAtpensis, | 

HAIL ! Solitude, how thee I love ! 
The road direct to Heaven above ; 
Far off from thee is ever hurl’d 
The pomp and madness of the World. 
Here will I sit, if crowds should rage, 
While things above my soul engage. 
Angels with me shall praises sing, 
Praises to Heaven’s eternal King. 
O that I always were allow’d, 
Here to avoid the treacherous crowd ! 
And like some lonely Hermit rest, 
With tranquil life and quiet blest 
Till Choirs of Angels with me rise *, 
And waft me guiltless to the skies. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION, 
WEET Solitude, thy blest abode 
Stands in the high and narrow road 
hich leads to Heaven—far distant lies © 
The Temple of mad vanities— 
What is the public rage to me ? 
Here I enjoy tranquillity. : 
My thoughts to Heaven take rapid wing; 
I hear the Choir of Angels sing ; 
And I rejoice my soul to raise, 
To join them in :ny Saviour’s praise. 
O! might I here have fix’d abode, 
Nor see the bustles of the crowd, 
Till Angels should my soul convey 
To realms of everlasting day ! 
Thus like a Hermit, free from strife, 
Here may I pass a happy life ! L.” 
LINES, by the late Mr. Ricnanpsoy, om 
the Ruins or Fincuace Asseyt. 


AND’RER, with reverence tread 
this sacred earth ; [gaze 
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And while the ravish’d eye with endles Tis h 

Strays o’er the wonders of these holy That ¢ 
ruins, [ From 

And to thy me brings those , 

When stern Religion, with her iron rod 





And form terrific, humaniz’d the soul; 
Dare not with impious thoughts arraigt 
vas aoe | barb Man 
Those wild Austerities to ’rous Ma 
Unlock’d the springs of Light, and wak'd 


the soul 
To Life, and Immortality, and Heaven. | 
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* “ And was carried by the Angels into — 
Abraham’s bosom.” And 
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EPISTLE CONGRATULATORY, &c. 
To the Poet near DonnincTon Caste. 
(See p. 146,) 

H! happy Bard! possesser of “a 
Cot!" 
A ”” too—terrestial blissful lot ! 
Not oft the Poet’s fate, such bliss to 


_ share ; [pair : 
Some pine in attics, others "bode des- 
And some their mighty castles build iv 

air. 


Not such thy lot, thou favourite of Heav’n ! 
‘To thee an earthly paradise is giv’n: 
Where flew’rets bloom, -mea sweetly 
play, [thy day. 
While Cynthia gilds thy nights, and Sol 
Far better still—sweet Virtue loves thy 
Cot ; _ (forgot. 
Whence Vice is banish’d—Fashion there 
Perhaps (still rising in the tale of bliss) 
Some gentle Eve may just thy flowerets 


kiss, 

Or, baply legalized by sacred rite, 

Partake thine Eden—multiply delight : 

Attend thy steps with true congenial love, 

Mild as thy lambs, and happy as a dove. 

But pry not, Muse! the Cotter’s joys to 
scan ; 

Nor scrutinize minute his happy plan. 

Suffice that he a blissful Poet seems ; 

Nor dare to call it all poetic dreams ! 

- yet a Sister Muse one hint ate give; 

wrong—a Brother Poet might forgive. 

‘Tis this—that ever since the fatal fall, 

When Man’s first disobedience whelm’d 
us all ; 

No spot secure against the serpent’s wiles, 

Who poison’d Eve, and many a son be- 
guiles. 

A Proteus he, no shape but he assumes, 

Struts through the town, or basks where 
Eden blooms ! 

His grand design each subtle art employs 

To marder man, and poiser human joys. 

Whether the Palace, Senate, or the 
Cot, [lot, 

No matter which, still danger marks our 

Assails the cloister, haunts the hermit’s 


grot. 
ide and ambition, not to courts confin’d, 
sometimes lurk in a plebeian mind. 
- humble Virtue, vigilant and oe 
guards the happy life, wherever found. 
From a Village near the Banks AC 


: of Stour, March 28. 


TO LIBERTY. 
TUN Night had spread o’er Nature's 
face 


star-bespangled veil ; 
At rest was all the feather’d race, 
And hush’d each whisp’ring gale. 


The Moon, refulgent Queen of Night, 
Had silver'd ali the rills ; 

Bhed o’er the meads her trembling light, 
And ting’d the distant hills, 
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When a young blooming swain, repos’d 
Beside a streamlet’s wind, 

Thus midst the solemn scene disclos’d 
The thoughts that fill’d his mind: 

«“ O Liberty! of ev’ry art 
The mistress; ’tis thy power 

Can soothe the child of mis’ry’s heart, 
In Soryow’s baleful hour. 

* Thou mak’st the hardy Greenlander 
To every milder zone 

‘His rocks and icy plains prefer, 
Where endless winters frown. 

** Thou deck’st the Shepherd’s sun-burat 

face 

And bid’st it wear a smile ; 

Thou giv’st his little home a 
And sooth’st his rugged toil. 

** Each hero was by thee upheld 
On Marathon’s dire shore ; 

When, greatly bold, they strew’d the fiel@ 
With blackest Persian gore. 


* In vain the choicest works of art, 
The crown and glitt’ring crest, 

Can yield enjoyment to the heart, 
Where thou art ne’er a guest. 

* For me, remote from gaudy strife, 
Let but my blessings be, 

While journeying on this toilsome life, 
My cot, my flocks, and Thee, 


“ What though to brave keen Sorrow’s 


storm, 
And haggard Woe, be mine ; 
Let me but see thy lovely form, 
And I will ne’er repine.” 
‘ E. Duxcanyow. 


A SCOTTISH DIRGE. 
By avounc Lapy. (See p. 724.) 
LEEP on, sleep on, O Scottish Chief! 
Sleep on, the bravest of our Clan! 
No words can e’er express our grief, 
We weep the evo and the man! 
Oh! wrap him in his Highland plaid, 
His dirk and pistol by his side, 
And round his grave, ail mourning sad, 
We’ ll weep our country’s hope and pride ! 
Curse, curse the arm that aim’d the blow, 
The fatal blow that kill’d our Chief— 
The brave Dundee now rests below, 
And leaves us here, a prey to grief! 


Around no splendid trophies rise, 
No ensigns shew his moss-clad bed : 
Pale, stiff, and cold, here stretch’d he lies, 
And rests among the silent dead ! 


A Monsteur ce Comre Barnow asx: 

( By the same.) 
LES Anglois sont sans doute heureux, 
Parce que vous étes parmi eux ; 
La Pologne est honorée, 
Parce que 1a vous étiez né ; 
Mais vous étes plus heureux vous méme, 
Parce que tout le monde vous aime, 

ODE 
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ODE AUX ROMAINS, 


Renie nouveaux Ca, 
milles, 
our chAtier ces fiers Gaujois 
Qni dévorent vos champs fertiles, 
En foulant a leurs pieds vos lois. 
Vous, héritiers de ce courage 
Qui dompta !’ orgueil de Carthage, 
Et fit trembler tout I’ univers ; 
Sans rougir, enfans d’Ausonie, 
Pouvez-vous de la tyrannie 
Condescendre & porter les fers. 
Souvenez-vous de votre race 
Si feconde en fameux guerriers, 
Et volez sur leur noble trace 
Vous couvrir de justes lauriers. 
Oui, Romains, pour briser vos chaines 
n faut de ces vertus Romaines 
Dont s’ honoraient tant vos ayeux, 
La source n’ en est point tarje : 
Chez vous, mourir pour sa patrie 
(’ est encor un sort glorieux. 


Volez done arracher la foudre 

Des mains de ces cruels brigands 

Qui voudraient tout réduire en poudre 

Dans leurs projets extravagans, 

Chassez, chassez du Capitole 

Ces adorateurs d’ une idole, 

L’ image de V Iniquité. 

Que bientét Europe affranchie 

Doive & votre male énergie 

Le retour de sa liberté, © 

Pun ail satisfait Dieu contemple 

Le triomphe de la vertu, 

Le profanateur de son temple 

Aux pieds de P fbére abattu. 

Ainsi sa Divine puissance 

Aime & protéger innocence 

Contre les complots criminels. 

A VP ombre de son bras terrible, 

Le Chrétien devient invincible 

Quand il combat pour ses autels. 
Cheyné walk. Cuanres Tancra’, 


QUATORZAIN, 
N™ with more rapture does a father 


press 
His darling infant to his glowing checks ; 
Than I this Portrait, that too true be- 
] speaks 
The source of all my varying distress ! 
On these dear lips how often have [ hung, 
When she, whose beauties here conspi- 
cuous shine, [tongue, 
Could charm my soul with her persuasive 
That tongue whose notes were musical ! 
divine ! 
How oft I know not! foreach changing hour 
Beheld us clinging to each other’s form ; 
While fondly yielding to affection’s power, 
We bath’d in bliss unconscious of alarm ! 
Rath’d tll the luring beauties of the wave 
To Blackshaw prov’d a sad, untimely 
grave ! 


Grafton street, Sept, 1808, J. G, 
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avaroazamm 
To Sleep. 


OME forth, thou Spirit ! whose somni- 
ferous powers 


Beguile the senses to romantic ophahehi 


Where the? elude the darkdy-eatar'd 
hours, 
And sport unknown to melancholy fears 
Spirit, advance! let thine aérial arm 
O’er this lorn frame extend the secret 


spell ; 
That, by the influence of so 
I may awhile in meads Elysian “awe 


Spirit, — ! for now my. sickening 


Demand. the foree of thy peculiar an; 

For the long struggling of repeated sighs 

Hath ies a broken this impassiqn’d 

ea 

Spirit, aes and bear my: seal 
[nal day! 

To those | bright realms, where shines eter 
Grafton street, 4. G, 

Seplember, 1808. 


VAUXHALL. 
August 3, 1808. 


BR’ Friendship call’d, I fled to Plea 
sure’s Court, 
Where alj her cheerful votaries resort: 
Tilum’d by various brightly-colour’d lights, 
As num’rous as the stars in clearest nights: 
Where, whilst some gaily dance, Be 
‘sweetly | sing ; 
Aud others. touch the tuneful toca 
Here stately trees, with branches intey- 
wove (above. 
Of mingled leaves, form a grand roof 
Where crowds in measures light and frolie 
rove, grove. 
Or, cautious, walk along the daxksom 
Beyond this gloomy grove a Temple stood, 
Retir’d and dark, as in 4 sainckt cae 
Where artificial fire-works were derlay 
And sound and light our senacs both 
vade. 
A beauteous piece now shone in liquid fre; 
Eliza, anxious, wish’d that she was hi 
The words I caught with rapture v 


light, 
And quickly rais’d Eliza up to sight! 
The lovely fair above the rest plac’d high; 
As Atlas Heaven supported, so did L , 
In choice of. happiness the wise may ef, 
But he is right who trusts to Heaven—0 
Her— 
Whose eyes beam joy, and ever-blooming 
youth— 
In both are brightness, purity, and trath! 
The rockets rudely rushing now — 
Those envy’d rockets were by her 
mir’d. 
And, soaring high, burst forth in brilliast 
pride, died. 
Shower’d o’er Eliza glorious stars—and 
Procespaet 
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Procespines jy tus Saconn Session or tHe Fovrte ParctaMenT oF THE 
Unsrep Kixcpom ov Great Baitain anv Inevanp, 1808, 


Hovse or Lonps, June 27. 

On bringing up the Appropriation Act, 
Baril Lauderdale objected to 1,500,0001. to 
the East India Company being compre- 
bended in that Act, by which means the 
Lords were precluded from the right of in- 

iring into the propriety of it. He there- 

moved that a message pe seut to the 
Commons, desiring a Cupy of the Report 
of the Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Company. 

After a few words from Lords Suffolk, 
Hawkesbury, and Hoilanil,. the motion was 

tived 


"On the second reading of the Stipendia- 
ty Curates’ Bill, ‘Lord Sidmouth moved 
that it be read a second time this day three 
months. After some discussion, a division 
took place—Contents 17, Non-Contents 
66. Bali was then read. 

House or Commons, June 29. 

Mr. Bankes presented the Third Report 
of the Finance Committee, which howe- 
yer, he observed, was somewhat different 
from what he once expected. 


House or Lorps, June 30. 
The Stipendiary Curates’ Bill was nega- 
tived, on the third reading, witheut a divi- 


' gn; the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 


the Bishops of Rochester, Bristol, and Car- 
disle, being of opinion it would do more 
farm than good. 

On the third readmg of the Appropria- 
tion Act, Lords Holland and Lauderdale, 
and the Dake of Bedford, reprobated in 
strong tervns the diminished grant to May- 
nooth College. 

mm 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir F. 
Burdett moved for Regimental returns of 
all the corporal punishinents awarded and 
inflicted in 1908, the number of lashes 

and the period of each punishment. 

His object was, to endeavour to abolish 
this mode of punishment out of our mili- 
tary system, or at least to put it under 
proper regulations. The motion was ob- 
jected to, and on a division the numbers 
were—for the motion 4, against it 77— 
Majority 73. 

Mr. Creevy brought forward a motion 
#elative to the rumoared erection of addi- 


_ tional houses in Hyde Park; the object of 


Which was, to procure Copies and Lotters 
ftom J. Fordyce, Esq. Surveyor-general 
of Crown Lands, to the Lords of the Trea- 
, touching the leasing of lands in 
Park for building, 

Mr. Pereevel thought the motion totaly 
nealied-for, So far as he knew, his Ma- 


_jesty was at this moment completely igmo- 
eat of any application of the kind alluded 


to having -been made: At the same time * 


he avowed his hostility to any serious en- 
croachment, and was certain the TYeasu. 
ry would net countenance any system 
which could go to convert the Park inte a 
Subarb Town. 
Messrs. Windham wed Sheridan 

vated any encroachment. On a division, 
the motion was negatived. 


Host ov Lorvs, July 1. 

An interesting conversation took place 
between Lords Holland and Hawhesd 
relative to Spain, when the latter declared 
it to be the resolution of Government to 
act towards that Country, both as to the 
Orders in Council, and in every other 
respect, with the utmost generosity and 
liberality. 

Houst or Lonps, July 2. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Appropriation, the Assessed 
Taxes, the Stamp Duties, the Annuities, 
the Ale Licences, the Oyster Fishery, the 
Scotch Judges’ Salaries, the Court of Ses- 
sion Stock, and several other Bills, 


In the Commons, the samme day, on the 
motion of Sir John Sinclair, an Address 
was ordered to be presented to his Majes- 
ty, that he would be graciously pleased 
to order the sum of 15007. to be paid to 
the Board of Agriculture, to enable them 
to complete their Reports, on which to 
ground a general report as to tlre internal 
state of Agriculture in Great Britain. 

Mr. Sheridan moved, that an humble 
Address ‘be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that he would appoint a Select 
Comunission to examine into the state of 
the Prisons for the City aud County of 
Dublin, and of such other Prisons in Ire- 
land to which they might see gecasion to 
direet their attention. He forebore en- 
tering at large into the question, under- 
standing that bis motion was not to be op- 
posed. 

After some observations from Messrs. 
Perceval, W. Pole, Beresford, Whitbread, 
Moore, Mathew, &c. the motion was cat- 
ried nem. con. 


Howse or Loxps, July 4. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
attended by the Usher of the Black Kod, 
and followed by about 58 Members, ap- 
peared at the Bar, when his Majesty's 
Commission being read, the Reyal Assent 
was given to the Distillatien Bill, the 
Scotch Judicature Bill, the Scotch Local 
Militia Bill, and two Private Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor then read the fol- 
lowing Speech : -. 

“My 





928 Proceedings in the late Session of Parliament. [Oct. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, We have 
it in command from his Majesty to express 
to you the great satisfaction which he de- 
rives from being enabled, by putting an 

of Parliament, 


commerce and resources of this kingdom 
compelled his Majesty to resort, has been 
highly satisfactory to his Majesty. His 
Majesty doubts not that in the result the 
Enemy will be convinced of the impolicy 


upon himself in so much greater propor- 
tion, those evils which he endeavours to 
inflict upon this Country. 

« Gentlemen of the House of an 
We are commanded by his Majesty to re- 
tum his most bearty acknowledgements 
for the ‘cheerfulness and liberality with 
which the necessary Supplies for the cur- 
rent year have been provided. His Ma- 
jesty directs us to assure you, that he par- 
ticipates in the satisfaction with which you 
mugt have contemplated thé flourishing 
situation of the revenue and credit of the 
country, notwithstanding the continued 
pressure of the war: and he congratulates 
"you upon having heen enabled to provide 
for the cies of the public service, 
with so small an addition to the public bur- 
thens. His Majesty commands us to 
thank you for having enabled him to make 
good his engagement with his Allies; and 
to express to you the particular gratifica- 
tion which he has derived from the man- 
ner in which you have provided for the en- 
tablishment of his Sister, her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Brunswick. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, His Majes- 
ty has great satisfaction in informing you, 
that, notwithstanding the formidable Con- 
federacy united against his Ally the King 
of Sweden, that Sovereign perseveres, 
with unabated vigour and constancy, to 
maintain the honour and independence of 
his Crown; and that no effort has been 
wanting on the part of his Majesty, to sup- 
port him in the arduous contest in which 
he is engaged. The recent transactions 
in Spain and Italy have exhibited new and 


striking proofs of the unbounded and un- 
principled ambition which actuates the 
ee of every established go- 
vernment and mdependent nation in the 
world, . His Majesty views with the live. 
liest interest the loyal and determined 
spit manifested by-the Spanish Nation, 
in ‘resisting the violence and 
with which their dearest rights have been 
assailed, The Spanish Nation, thus nobly 
struggling against the Tyranny and Usur- 
pation of France, can no longer be consi-~ 
dered es the Enemy of Great Britain ; but 
is recognised by his Majesty as a natural 
Friend and Ally. We are commanded to in- 
form you that communications have been 
made to his Majesty from several of the Pro- 
vinces of soliciting the aid of his 
Majesty. Answer of his. Majesty to 
these communications have been received 
in Spain with every demonstration of those 
sentiments of confidence and affection 
which are to the feelings and 
true interests of both: Nations; and his 
Majesty commands us to assure you, that 
he will continue to make exertion in 
his power for the support of the Spanish 
Cause ; guided in the choice and in the 
direction of his exertions by the wishes of 
those in whose behalf they are employed, 
In contributing to the success of this just 
and glorious cause, his Majesty has no 
other object than that of preserving unim- 
of 


that the same efforts which are directed to ~ 


that great object may, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, lead in their 
effects, and by their example, to the re- 
storation of the Liberties and the Peace of 
Europe.” 
The Speech being finished, the Lord 
addressed the Lerds and Com- 
mons in the following words: ‘ By virtue 
of his Majesty’s Commission to us and 
other Noble Lords directed, and now read, 
we are commanded, for divers good and 
weighty reasons, to this present 
Parliament until Saturday the 20th of Au- 


gust next, and we do accordingly prorogue. 


it until that day.” The Commons thea 
withdrew, and the Peers separated. 


In the Commons, the same day, a con- 
versation took place, between Messrs, 
Whitbread, Wilberforce, and Lord Casile- 
reagh on the subject of the Affairs of Spain, 
but which is rendered of less interest in 
consequence of the Declaration in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 27. Letter trans- 
mitted by Sir A. Cochrane. 
Acasta, off La Quira, July 17,! 
Sir, I beg leave to inform you, that Le 
Serpent, French National brig, of 18 guns 


and 104 men, commanded by Mons. La- 
manon, Enseigne de Vaisseau, was this 
day captured off La Guire; by H. M.S 
Acasta. 

Iam, &e, 
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Letter from Lord Collingwood to the Hon. 
as dated Oceth, at_Gibral- 
Aligtist 17. 
Elsi letter from Lord Coch- 
Gale of Meng of the surrender of 
Sitene 
, Ane mth possession of the French, 
his May ip under i 
whieh: his Lordsti p had subsequ 


ney fiilitary stores to the Spa 
T Have great Pleavate i in 
ont smite wer gd 
af it out eve-of the many in- 
ace won his Majesty’s ships on 
of Spaiu have rendered 


ently de- 


sfoyed, after Having delivered the pric . 


* Biseal eid'to tho Pattie Spaulards. ix 
resisting 


ama driving the enemy out of 
» and of the zeal and indcfa- 
‘industry with wiiich Lord Cochrane 
‘in that service. Capt. Ocway, af 
the landed at Kodas Bay a 


of Marines in aid of the Spanish 
Ney. to iggrevtong a French force. 
which was to attack that for- 
tress on the Sod ad 23d ult. "aa obliged the ene- 
my to retire. CoLiinGwoob. 
H. M. 8S. Imperieuse, 
of Mongal, July 31. 
My Lord, The Castle of Mgngal, an 


of age completely commanding 
road from Barcelona to Ge- 
a, peat the French are now besieging, 
and the only one between those towns oc- 
ly the enemy, surrendered this 

» tovhis Majesty’s ship under my 
cminand. The Spanish Militia behaved 
adiiirably, in cartying an out-post on a 
atighbouring hill; Lieut. Hone, with the 
marines, took ion of the Castle, 
which, by means of powder, is now le- 
Yelled with the ground. The rocks there 
aré blown down into the road, which in 
many other places is rende red impassable 
to artillery without a very heavy loss of 
men, if they determine to repair tiem. I 
inclose to your Lordship a list of thie priso- 
nets, anid of the material part of military 
stores ; ; all that could be of use to the Spa- 
nish Militia have been delivered to them. 

CocHranr. 

1 Captzin, 1 Lieutenant, 2 Serjeants, 
8Corporals (7 wounded), 5 Gunners (2 
killed), and 54 Soldiers. Total 71.—5 
Cannon; 80 Muskets, 80 Bayonets, 80 Car- 
touches, 500 Cannon Balls, 13 Barrels of 
Powder, and Cartridges, &c. 


, Oct. 4. Letter trans- 
-admiral Campbell. 

. M. i. Sloop Beagle, at Sea, Oct. 3. 
I'beg leave to acquaint you, that 
the violence of the gale yesterday, 
# compelled to stand over on the En- 
i coast from my station off Boulogne ; 
aco P. M. the Beagie fell in wity 
afd captured, after a chace of three bours, 

Gurr. Mae. Oetobs;, 1808. 
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Le Hazard French, privateer, cu ee 


pg by , J 
ri th Lara 


——— 
Adnnirclly-offtce, Oct. 84 
Commander in the. 

of Séotland,. has transmitted wo this 


giving an a¢eguat of his bavmg, onthe 
30th ult, when convoylng some. trade to, 
Shetland, captured the Danish cutter pri- 
vateer Don Flinkke, of four, 19-peunder 
carronades and two swivels and 24 men. 


Admuiralty-office, Oct, 18. Latter to Vice- 
admiral Vashon, C in Chief of 
his arty ships vessels at Leite. 
Ariadne, Oct. 4, lat. 59. 30, or 1. 30,.Be, 

Sir, I have ieee Danish 
cutter privatewe Heevneren, — 
by Abraham Stecndal, 
riage guns and 21 men, 

Christiansand, but last Mh, ae re 
four days out, and has not made any gap- 
ture. A. Fanquuna. 


Admiralty-gfice, Or 22, Letter from - 
Capt. R. Hawkins, of H, M..5, Minerva, 
to Lord Gambier, dated Corunna, Sept. 24, : 

My Lord, In execution of your Lende 
ship’s Casket on the. 23d inst. in lat. 49. 55,2 
long. ¥. 19, West, Lfell in with and. chased. 
a brig near twenty fave leagues to the $. W.. 
Soon after | came in shot of.bery had fired: 
twice at her, she hoisted French colours, 
and shortly after overset, the wiud having 
freshened to a hearygale. | immediately 
brougtit to, and seut.the barge, with Mr. . 
Carter, Master's Mate, to endenyour te 
save the people 5 oy succeeded, by 


crew ; they i us (the Captain and 
Officers being drowned) that she was'the: 
Josephina letter of margae, picreed. for 
18 guns, and mountmg cight; with 50 
men, from St Sebastian, bound te Guade- 
loupe, with a cargo of four, prcotys 
cloathing ; and intended, afte 
ing her cargo, to, craine-agninst ens conde 
in the West Indies; she was.a very fast- 
oalies “nee has been long employed ag 
iyateer, and done considetable. mise 


 * hy Haw eats. 
* Tomy yacht ane 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


? PORTUGAT.. 
~ Great disputes took place with respect 
W the meaning of that article of the Con- 
veiition which regards ‘propetty.. Gen. 
Junot insisted, that fic had a right to carry 
off whatever had Ween in his power while 
he cémmanded at Lislon,; while the Bri- 
tish General contended, that he was not 
to carry away any spécies of plunder 
whatever. Gen. Beresford and Lord Proby 
on the one part, and Gen. Kellermann on 
the other} had’ been appointed to super- 
mtend thé execytion of the Convention ; 
and a Committee was at thé same time 
appointed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
every particular artitlé Of plunder, and 
wéstoring it to the rightful owners.—On 
tlie 10th, the Génerals appointed to super- 
intend the ‘execatién of the Convention, 
in ‘order’ to satisfy the minds of the Pur- 
‘upon the subject of the property, 
issued thé following Proclamation : 
ProctamMation by the British and French 
Commissioners, for seeing’ carried into 
“effect ‘the Conyention agreed upon be- 
tween “the ‘respective’ Commanders in 
Chief. pore 
* Vor the fulfiimierit of’ the stipulations 
Taade in thé Convetitiin agreed upon for 
the. evacuation ‘of Porttal by the French 
army} "Fhat property of every kind con- 
fideated, “or seized, from the subjetts, or 
other persons residing in Portagal, whether 
ofthe Royal Palace, ‘Royal arid’ Public 
Libragits\ and Museums, and froin indi- 
viduale- that are still existing in Portugal, 
shoald be restored >! 
“We, the Commissioners for seeing car- 
ried into execution the’said Treaty, .as his 


the Comtiiander of the French , 


Army'has already notified to his army, 
think it also right to make public the 
same for the information of all concerned, 
and for facilitating the restitution, or the 
receiving: back such property, we have 
judged expedient to appoint a Committee 
of three persons, viz. Lieut.-cdl. ‘Trant, 
O, St. Antonio Rodrigues de Oliveira, and 
Mr. Dubliur, C« aire des Guerres, 
to. meet at No. 8; Cargo do Loretto, who 
ave appoifited to receive, inquire into, aid 
judge of all reclamations on this liead, and 
whose. orders for the restitation of pro- 
pesty, to whomever addressed, are to 
be obeyed. And it is directed, that keep- 
ers. shall have charge of sequestrated or 
seized property in every house to winch 
it‘may have been removed, to assure the 
conservation of oljects or moveables trans- 
parted’ from. royal or public houses, to 
«vers, for the use or convenience of sucit 
General, Administrator, or other sybject 
ofthe French army. ‘These keepers will 
make the description of all meubles, with 
the name of the owners, and be account- 
able for whatever is therein, and they 
will be delivered only em legal pvoof of 





‘ownership, to the possessors of such ar. 
ticles as above described, who. will trans. 
mit to this Committee a return of what 
each may have in his possession of the 
property designated. And_ all persons 
may with safety apply to this Tribunal. 
We think it necessary also, to make 
to whom ‘it may concern, that any pur 
chase made of articles taken from the 
public arsenals or stores since the 50th 
August, or whatever shall, om trial, be 
proved to have been illegally sold or dig, 
sed of at any time, even previous to 
he 30th August, shall. be null and void, 
the articles seized, and the persons pur. 
chasing subject to what the law may fur. 
ther direct.—The Committee assembled to 
receive reclamations, asid facilitate the 
restitution of property, holds its ‘sittings at 
the house of St. Antonio Rodrigues de 
Oliveira, No, 8, Cargo do Loretto. 
Pritish Com- ; W.C, Beresrorp, Maj.-gen, 
missioners ¢ Prosy, Lieut,-colonel. 
Licut.-gen. Kit Lermans, Le Couimissaire 
Francaise, &c. 
* Lisbon, Séplember 10, 1808.” ‘ 
This Proclamation, if to be acted onto 
the full extent aylauneaning of the words, 
vo doubt, went far to remove one of the 
inost ‘disgraceful circumstances supposed: 
to attach to the Convention. Jt appears, 
however, that Junot, in his thirst. for ra- 


pine, was by no ineans reconciled to this. , 


interpretation of Gen, Kellermann ; and, 
that he had absolutely begun to embark, 
as property, the Museum of Natural Cur, 
riosities belonging to the Prince. Regent;, 
which was all, however, obliged, to be. 
re-landed. ; ' 
On this subject the following Letter may 
be Considered as authentic : ; 
“« Camp at Casso, near Lisbon, Sept. 10., 
Of the result of our campaign in Portugal 
you have been already, of course, informs, 
ed. But I must acquaint you with a good 
thing which happened yesterday. Junot 
had allowed his Generals and Officers to, 
plunder Lisbon. In consequence of this 
permission, the Bishop's Palace, the Pub-, 
he Offices, and the Churches were ex- 
posed to the most open and barefaced 
pillage, after the Convention had | beemy 
signed with the British Commander. The 
Magistrates of Lisbon and the ‘principal 
persons preferred a complaint to the Com-5 
nrander in Chief of the British forces, 
About 8000 French had been already eim- 
barked—but Junot was still in Lisbou 
The British Commander instantly sent aM, 
order to him, to cause every thing to be 
restored that had been taken, from "the 
Portuguese previously to the Capitulation) 
and down to yesterday. How astom 
the French were, who thought they should , 
heve carried off every thing quietly, 
leave You to jud¢e,—Junot and his Gene;, 
rats and Oilicess are jn the greatest oes 
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Put it will avail themnothing. A Military 
Committee has been appointed, to which 
‘ail the property plundered, whether Pos- 
ese dr English, js to be delivered. 
The amount will, it is said, be immeuse— 
‘fome Say & million or two sterling.” 
© Tt Was on the ilth that our troops en- 
‘tered Lisbon. On the following day, Rear- 
‘sdmiral Tyler, with the Barfleur, Con 
1 , Alfred, Donegal, Hercule, Eliza- 
, and Ruby, sailed from Lisbon, with 
the whole of the Russian fleet, for Spit, 
Dead, except.one ship, which was left in 
‘the Tagus to undergo some repairs. 
Prorest made by Beexanvive Prieae Dr 
*Asnave, General of the Portiignese 
* Troops, against the Anricres of the 
* Cosvention agreed on between the 
‘Fscusa anil Frencu Anmiss for the 
- Evacuation of Portugal: 
oe | est, in general, on account of 
this Treaty being totally void of that de- 
Terence due to hie Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, or the Government that 
represents him; on account of what 
may be hostile in it to the sovereign 
authority and independence of this Go- 
veriment, and for all that may be 
@iifust the honour, safety, and inter- 
ets of the nation: and, in particulay, f 
ees against what is stipulated in the 
ing Artieles : 
© Articles I. IV. and XII.—Because 
these Articles determine the surrender 
f Portuguese fortified places, stores, and 
thips, to the English forces, without so- 
lemaly declaring that this surrender is 
tiomentary,: and that. it is intended they 
thould be “immediately restored to the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, or the Govern- 
inént that may represent him to whom 
they belong, and in whose aid the English 
8 came as- duxiliaries !—Art. XVI. 
Because it permits the residence in Por- 
tugal of the individuals mentioned in it. 
Art. XVII Because it attempts to 
tie down the Government of this kingdouy, 
hot to bring to justice and condign punish- 
ment those persons who have been no- 
toriusly ‘and scandalously disloyal to their 
Prince and their country, by joining and 
férving the French party: and, even if 
thé protection of the English army should 
be allowed to screen them from the pa- 
fiishment ‘they have deserved, still it 
should vot prevent their expulsion, where- 
by this country would no longer have to 
fear being again betrayed by the same 
men! 


* First of the Additional Articles. —This 
can by no means bind the Govern- 
ihent of the kingdowi, as no reciprocal con- 
ditions are stipulated.—t! protest finally, 
on account of the want of attention to the 
tafety Of the inhabitants of the capital 
and its environs, nothing having been sti- 
Plated in theis favour to insure their not 


ote 

“931 
“being still vexed“ ahd’ oppressed the 
French during ir bthpe doe Ae an 
equivalent for what tw’ established by A 

XVI. and XVID" in-fatour Of the” Franch 
and their followers. And ‘to these heads 
I limit my protest, in order not to mike 
too long a list,’ passing 6ver other objects 


"of less importatcé, such as the con- 


cession Of 800 horses;\Wwhich was made 
without considering ‘that ‘they almost all 
belong to Porutzal, and thus’ cannot 
be considered as"''the ' p of the 
French; that ofthe miagazines’ of “the 
army, fille) at the@xpénce of’ the coun- 
try, and consequeftitly ‘only bélonging 


-‘by fact, fot by Fight, to the unjast ovcu- 


pants of the country, 
 Berxanpint Parene D’Anrave. 
“ Head-quarters,- at the’ Incarnittion, 
' Sept.'14, 1808." 
The whole of the French troops “have 
sailed from the Tags, with the exception 


.“ouly of some who were driven back In con- 


sequence of severity of weather. One 
transport went down, the Three Brothers 
of London; about 300 people were lost. 
The fleet in the Tagus, under tlie orders 
of Sir U. Cotton, consisted of five ships 
‘of the line, viz. the Hibernia, Ganges, Plan- 
tagenct, Audacious, and ion, The 
Portuuese ships had been restored to 
the ‘Provisional Gevernment of Portugal. 
About 50 sail of Danish merchantmen 
were found ih the Tagus, and at St. -Ube’s, 


which had been laid up with much cares 


they have been converted into transports, 
and are likely to prove very useful in 
that ser vice, . $ 

An Edict hak been issued by the Lords 
Regents of Portugal, deereeing the’ re- 
stitution of the horses taken from the 
Spanish troops in that kingdeam by the 
French, or engaging te pay the. fall va- 
lue for them. ’ 

The Spanish General Garosa: has been 
arrested at Lisbon, upon a charge of 
having acted perfidiously towards the Por- 
tuguese, and betrayed a party of Spanish 
troops in the neigh of Lisbon, 


at the commencement of the present 


struggle. 
SPAIN. 

Bilboa, Sept. 23. On the 26th August 
was held here a general and extraordinary 
Junta of the province of Biscay, by the 
appointment of his Catholic Majesty, Jo- 
seph, The right of deputation te this Ge- 
neral Assembly is enjoyed by 113 com- 
munities; and 108 persons were preserit. 
The President, in a speech of considefable 
length, after exculpating the inhabitants of 
the province, and’ denouncing in a par- 
ticular manner those of the eity of Bilbod, 
as distirbers of the public tranquillity 
coucludes—* The Emperor Napoleon can- 
not possibly depart ‘from the resolution 
whiok he bas taken. - ‘Phe great Powers-of 

‘ the 
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Joseph- 


Oct. 
Ferdimand, ont sha prceplo followed. 
inereasing theis lively acclamations fee 
and the ions with which they wer 
27 , 


of inspired 


out the French, ayd obtained possessign 

of the city, They were, of course, re- 

geived with great joy by the inhabitants, who 
iately proclaimed Ferdinand VUI. 


immedi , 
Langelan 


d have landed at St. Andero, 

Their original destination was Corunna. 
At St. Andero, however, they will be more 
convenient to the main body of the Spa- 
nish force, and can more readily be hrought 
dnto.action. Ministers aré said to have 
ee present to this army of 200,000 
liars, through the Marquis de Romana. 
Phe Installation of the Supreme Junta, 
er Provisjunal Goverament of Spain, took 
Place at the Royal Palace of Aranjuez, 
on the 25th ulf.. The ceremony was at 
‘pnee grand, interesting, and impressive. 
the performance of divine service in 

e Palace, and the administration of the 
oath to the Menshers, some military for- 
lites, took place, and the Supreme 
unta was then solemnly insialled. The 
Opening of the gates of the Royal Palace, 
which had been so long sbut, the melan- 


dr which, they were shat up, drew tears 
ven from the sirmest of the spectators, 
i amd interes: felt by the 


under General Blake, His army 
ing the japs wi 


i on so interesting occasion, 
The foll is a list of the Members as. 
sembled :—Presi ad interim, the 
Excelient Senor the Condé de rh 
Bianes.— Aragon, Don Francisco 
fox, Don Lorenzo Caloe.—Asturias, 
ea cae Senor on TN Jor 
veilanos, nis de Campo Sagrada, 
—/(Old) Castile, 
de Quintan, —— Valdes 
nia, the Marquis de Villel, the 
de Scbazona.—Cordeya, the Marqui 
Ja Puchla, Don Juan de Dios Babee 
Estremadura, Don Martin de Garoy, Don 

lix de Ovalle,.-Grenada, Don riga 

quelinde, Luis Gines de Gines y 
Sallow.—Jaen, Don Sebastian de Tocano, 
Don Francisco Paula Castanedo.—Fo 
Majorca and the Adjacent [slands, Dom To 
mas de Vizi, Don Josef Sanglada de Ta 
jores.—-Mureia, the Most Excellent Seng 
the President ad interim, the Senor Mar- 
quis de Villar.—Seville, the Senor 
bishop of Laodicea, the Conde de Tilli 


' Toledo, Don Pedro de Bibero, Don J 


Garcia de la Torre.—Valencia, the Conde 
de Contamina, Fi Principe de Pio. 

In the list of Patriotic subscriptions ig 
the Madrid Gazette, we find a donatigg 
of 30,000 reals, and forty mules, fromthe 
Minister Dan Pedro Ceyalles. 

The Austrian Consul at Carthagena 
bgen employed, by onder of his Court, @ 
collecting the Spanish manifestoes, ‘ac- 
counts of battles, d.c..for the purpose of 
heing sent to Viegna, to be conypared 
with the French statements. 

Same differences having arisen betweep 
Generals Cuesta and Valdes, the former 
ardered the latter, who had been appoint, 
ed Deputy of the Proyince of Leon, to bp 
arrested, and another tobe returm 
ed to the Supreme , ate in his stead, 
The Supreme Government at Aranj 
have ordered General Valdes to be lh 
berated, and his opponent displaced, 
The latter had ben guilty of much vi 
lence;. and ip pemticaer having seize 
250,000 dollars, belonging to the Bri 
Government, which, though destiped fe 
the Patriots, it had been thought necdssa- 
ry to withhold from him. General oan 
nos is appointed Commander in Chief 
the Armies of Andalusia, Castile, Valen 
cia, and Mstramadyra. These troé 
compose the central army, and their 
feetive numbers amount to 65,000men. 
The Marquis Bomaua is apppinted to the 
command pf the Northern army at abe 


ly 
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. While it confirms the former 
of the Enemy’s army, cons sting 
command of its 

ief Marshal Ney, haying retreated 

argos and its vicinity, it also brings 

idings that a tg s 

force has suc in retaking Bil- 

oa from the Patriots. The Enemy who 
in that direction armounted to 

12,000 men (some aceounts swell 
nuinber to neay 30,000), while the Spa- 
force consisted of not more than 7000. 
ich so fearful a superiority against them, 
fatter ly determined not to risk 
action’; and we bave the consolation to 
that the whole effected their retreat 
good order, with ali their baggage, can- 
and ammunition, and a ad- 
Fantageous ition at no great distance 
ron The tou. There they resvlved to 
the coming up of the main body of 
army, which was rapidly advancing, 

a gencral action was shortly expected 
‘take place. The Spanish army from 
Balite has also ere this joined their 

rave brethren in arms, and the acquisi- 
fion of such a numiber of fine veteran 
must prove of infinite importance 

b he cause of the Patriots. Some of 
had reachéd Rivades previous to the 

of the last advices, and the remain- 
were to be disembarked farther on. 
who landed at’Rivades immediately 
“d the earth, and exclaimed, + Long 
five Ferdinand VII.” Besides these fipe 
froops, the Patriots have probably by this 
fime been joined by the force under the 
nd of General Baird ; and on every 

of the subject, we are inclined to 
that we shall shortly hear of the re- 

of some joyous intelligence from 


The Captain of an American vessel ar- 
lived at Castro, after having been taken 
a French privateer, and re-captured 
two Spanish row-boats, writes to his 
agent as follows, under the date of Sept. 
.—* Yesterday an immense number of 
inbabitants of Bilboa, who had escap- 
from that town in cupaegnenee of its 
fe-oecupati ion by the French, under the 
of Marshal Ney, arrived here 
the greatest distress,. They immedi- 
ately received every possible assistance, 
and comfortable quarters were provided 
br them. Their stay here will not be 
» a8 a numerous army has already 
collected, and is about to march from 
to re-occupy Biivoa, which will be 
without d ficulty,” 
‘Staremeyt of the Foacts of the Srayisu 
: 3, from a private Letter :—Gen. 
Army consists of 36,000 infantry ; 
Asturians expected shortly to join ; 
Companies of Gen. 
710,000.—Gen. Flama, 22,000; 
16,000 Valencians and Myrgians,— 
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Gen. Cucsta, $000 infantry; and 1509 
cavalry.—Palafox’s army, and the Spd- 
niards from the North not included, var 
per Foace, 40,000 infantry, and-60Q0 
cavalry. 

Don Cevallog, Secretary of State to Fer 
dinand VIl. and who j 


only allows us to present a sugunary of i 
contents. In doing this, ever, 


sball endeavour to include i 


; a 
to satisfy the insatiable demands of the 
French Government, to observe, 
that scarcely had the ty of Tilsit been 
concluded, in which the destiny of the 
world seemed to be decided in Buona- 
parte’s favour, when he turned his eyes 
towards the West, and resolved in his 
mind the ruin of Portugal and Spain.— 
“ He began by dentanding a respectable 
body of our troops to exert their valour in 
remote regions, and for foreign interests. 
This he effected without difficulty ; for the 
Spanish Minister, regarding him a’ his 
patron, immediately placed a gallant aud 
chosen force of 16, men at his dis- 
posal.—The enterprize of making himself 
master of Spain, however, was not so easy 
as he imagined: it was necessary to {ind 
some pretext for the introduction of his 
troops into the kingdom ; to excite discord 
ana emnity in the Royal Family, that his 
designs might not be penctrated, or his 
experience any oppdsition: Hig 
Ambassador at our Conrt (Beauhernois), 
who is nearly related t6 the Imperial Fa. 
mily, received instructions to that effect ; 
and shortly after, the arrest of the Prince 
of Asturias, who had entered into a cor- 
respondence with the Emperor respecting a 
marriage with his niece, was the copse- 
quence,—At this period, a Tretty which 
had been concluded between his Catholic 
Majesty and Buonaparte, at Fontainbleau, 
+ Tg 2ith Oct. 1807, was brought to 
in. It had been pegotiated by an 
agent of the favourite’s, without the i 
oo or even ate of the Spanish 
inistry. The result of this ‘I'reaty was, 
te sender’ the master of Portugal 
with 
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with very little exponce; to furnth’ him 
With a plansible pretext foc ‘introdncing his 
¢vaops into "the pen‘isula, with the intcaat 
of subjugating it ata proper Opportunity ; 
and to put him in immediate possession of 
Tuscany. In réturn for these concessions, 
his ‘Imperial Majesty engaged to acknow- 
tedge Charles [V, Emperor of the fo Ame- 
ricas, and ‘to reward the treacherous fa- 
vourite with the Algarves and ‘ Alentéjo, 
in full property and sovereignty. ‘The 
execution ofthe Treaty was delayed, and 
the favourite became a ripithensite that be 
had lost the imaginary protection of the 
Pmperor. In trath, Buonaparte, aware 
that he hadineurred thé hatred of the 
Spanish people,‘and conceiving it no fopzer 
wecessary to’ trent “him with confidence, 
wished’ to Wipive him with appreheysions 
for hid safety; that he might perstiade his 
Royal Master; over Whoni he had unbownd- 
ed sway, fo emigtate~to South America. 
The plaw succeeded ; for even during the 
hegotiation of ‘a marriage between the 
Prince of Asturias and Buonaparte’s niece, 
French trodps ‘wete tnarthed into Spain ; 
their Conimanders “took sspossession,. by 
fraud and surprize, of the fortresses of 
Pampélana, St. Sebastian, Figuieras, and 
Barcelona ; and then industriously propa- 
gutéd the belief that Buondparte was. fa- 
vourable to the Heir-apparent. The Royal 
Parents, as well as the favourite, were 
struck with terror at this conduct of the 
Emperor, and vew fears were artfully im- 
et gy upon them by French agents. At 
nth, tlicy determined to emigrate to 
Mexico; and this resolution became known 
to the people by their preparations. The 
commotions of Aranjuez, however, which, 
on the 17th and 1%lref March, burst forth 
like a sudden explosion, prevented its exe- 
eution ; the favourite, who, without the 
title of King, had exercised the functions 
of Royalty, was imprisoned; and the 
Royal Parents abdicated in favour of their 
son, who was proclaimed Sovereign under 
the title of Ferdinand VII. The Emperor 
was ignorant of these events; he imagined 
that the Royal Family had fled to the 
coast, and was preparing to embark: he 
ordered his army to advance ‘to Madrid ; 
and flattered himéelf that. he should now 
possess without a struggle a throne which 
had_been thus hastily vacated. The new 
Sovereiyn, learning the advance of the 
French army, hastened to communicate 
the voluntyiry abdication of his parents to 
the Emperor: he made every effort to pro- 
eure the. latter's recognition of his title ;, 
he was, at length, assured by his linperial 
Majesty’s Envoy, Gen. Savary, that his 
master would visit ‘him at Madrid ; that he 
was already disposed in his favour ; and 


that nothing would “tend niore t6 ‘Conci-~ 


Jiate the Pnepéror than this mark’ of ‘te- 


spect. The pressing Solicitar iris ‘ar the” 


Duke of Berg, Gencral Savary, and others, 
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added to the earnest wishes of the King to 
make his people happy, and restore tran- 
quwility to the kingdom, at length induced 
him to quit Madrid, im the expectation of 
arecting the Emperor at Burgos: from 
thence he was persuaded by Savary, who 
accompanied bim, to advance to Vittoria, 
where some syspicious movements of the 
French troops léd.the courtiers to urge him 
to return, But Ferdinand had too much 
confidence in the faith of the French Em- 
peror; he passed the frontiers, and arrived 
at Bayonne, Duroc, on his arrival, came 
to invite the King ta dine with his Imperial 
Majesty, where his reception was flat 
tering. What then must have been the 
feelings of Ferdinand, after his return to 
his residence, to be informed by Savary 
(the man who had drawn him from bis ca- 
pital with so many protestations of security, 
who had assured him of the recognition of 
his, huperial Majesty), that Buonaparte 
had irrevocably decreed, that the Bourbon 
dynasty should ne longer reign in Spain, 
and that it stould be succeeded by Ais own! 
—In the conference which succeeded be- 
tween M. Chainpagny and Don Cevallos, 
the latter strenuously supported his mag 
ter’s right ; and represented that any re- 
nunciation .he might make while absent. 
from his kingdom, and in-a state ef con- 
finement, would be+null and void, and 
would not be acknowledged by bis people, 
The-Emperor, wha overheard the confe- 
rence, insulted the Spanish Minister, 
called him a traitor, and informed Fer- 
dinand that be. must nominate a more 
flexible negotiator, and one who would be 
less susceptible on the point of honour. Ta 
the last interview which the King had with 
his Imperial Majesty, the latter said— 
* Prince, you have only to choose between 
cession and death’—Who then can, doubt 
(adds’ Don Cevallos), from ‘this clear evj- 
dence, that the renunciation executed by 
Ferdinand VII. in favour of his august 
Father, and that which preceded in favour 
of the Emperor, are abselute nullfties, and 


that the rights of the dynasty of Bourbén— 


are not in the least prejudiced by it ?” 
FRANCE. 

By an article dated Paris the 15th ult 
it appears, that the Senate has unani- 
mously adopted the Senatus Consultum, 
which had been proposed ; and the Address 
which it presented to Buonapafte on the 
12th states, that “ One hundred and six- 
ty thousand brave men shall participate in 
tlie immortal fame of his Legions, and 
that the war with Spain is politic, just, and 
necessary. According to the first article 
of the Senatus Consultum, there are plaved, 
at the disposal of the Government, 80,000 
Conscripts, Who are inscribed in the classes 
fur 180, 1807, 1808, and 1809 ;—20,000 
for each year, who may be immed ately 
placed “Ti'adtive’ servige;” “The 8th’ Artidle 

places 
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$0,000 more conscripts at its dispo- 

gal, to be drawn from the clabses’ of the 
1810, and employed for the defence 

of the coast, though they shall not be call« 
ed out before the 1st January next, unless 
before that period some other power shall 
be in 4 State of war with France. In this 
case they may be placed in actual service. 
On the 19th ult. Buonaparte, at the 


' Grand Parade of his troops at Paris, made 


aSpeech t> them, in which ‘he recalled to 
their minds the triumphs which they had 
achieved in Italy, Germany, , &c. “&e. ; 
and, after telling them that the’ Englistr 
had polluted the soil of Spain, he said, it 
would iow be their duty to take a’terrible 
vengeance on the Spaniards and the Eng- 
lish; that they must cross the Pyrenees 
for that purpose, aud_restore-the Imperial 
to that lustre which they had so 
long displayed wherever they had been 
carried.’ This speech, it is said, was deli- 
vered in the most vehement manner ; but 
no account is given of its impression onthe 
French troops. It is probable, therefore, 
that it was not of so favourable a kind as 
the vanity of the Tyrant might expect, in- 
toxicated’as he is at the servile homage 
which he has so long received from thein. 
An article from Bayonne, in the French 
, contains the most barefaced and 
palpable falsehoods relative to the state of 
Spain. The capital, because it has ex- 
the Preach robbers, with Joseph 


parte at their head, is represented 
jn a state of the utmost licentiousness ; 
aad the Patriots of Valencia, because they 
have punished a few French agents and 
traitors, are stated to have instituted a 


system of terror. ‘The resistance to the 
execution of the French jaw of Conscrip- 
tion, evidently continues to be of the most 
obstinate and determined descrijftion ; and 
the Moniteur contains various sentences 
Pronounced against the fathers, guar- 
dians, and relations of Conscripts, fur 
concealing aud withdrawing their sons, or 
tubordinates, from the tyrannical requisi- 
tion. 

There are nearly 8000 English prison- 
@ in France, who are confined at Biche, 
Valenciennes, Arras, Verdun, &c. The 
treatment they experience is said to be 


taworthy the character of a civilized na-” 


tion; and the pay of the seamen has been 
teeently reduced from three half-pence tp 
thee farthings per day, which is obviously 
toosmal} a sum to furnish any subsistence 
fit for the food of man. The subterranean 
cells also in which they are confined, sub- 
ject ‘them to disorders, of which many 
have latterly fell the victims. ‘The gentry 

Officers experience more favourable 
treatment ; and those who have mone y, 
are furnished with every thing that can 
conduce to their comfort. Our Ministers 
have several times proposed, that each 
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Government should defray, the~ mainte- 
nance of its own’ prisoners; but Budnar 
parte? awaré that there are nearly 30,009 
French Prisoners it this country, and con- 
ceiving that the expende of subsisting so 
many men may tend’ to enibarass ows 
finances, bas hitherto invari ly rejected 
this offer. a wie 

A“plan has {ately Been subimitted Ye 
the Frétigh Govertimdéot, Uy'M. Fouche, 
a mefchant of Havre, thé object.6F which 
is, to supply Prancewith Colonial produce, 
through the means of a. society, to be 
éstablished” unter thé’patrénage of Go. 
verninent. The “profectéf proposes to 
build eight vessels afer a particular mo- 
del, ‘which’ are to be sent out armed to the 
Windward I[slun‘ds; and he observes, that 
if out of these eight, only ‘thrée vessels 
should retuffi in safety, it would produce 
a clear profit of 15 per cent.; But that, if 
by an unexpected stroke of good fortune 
the whole eight should be succéssful, it 
would produce a dividend of 200 per cen. 
Government, it is said, has approved of 
tte plan; and the shares, which are 1U0 
im namber, at 10,000 francs each, have 
been purchased with avidity. 

HOLLAND, 

The Dutch Papers lately contained a 
Decree respecting the intercourse between 
this country and Holland; in which the 
Datch Government, which has so often 
changed its system on this subject, de- 
wounces the most severe penaltics against 
all who may be concerned in such iter. 
course hereafter. The masters of vessels 
which may be found to have arrived from 
England are to be capitally punished, their 
vessels and cargoes coniiscated, and any” 
passengers they may have on board to be 
transported, and their letters burned. 

M. Augustin, who, in May last, under- 
teok his twelfth aérial vooage at Amster-' 
dam, has recently male public some inte- 
resting circumstances witch attended bis 
ascension. He states, that after gaining 
an elevation of 16,000 fect, at half past 
three p. m. the weather being cloudy, be 
found himself enveloped in total darkness. 
At this time he heard the small balloons 
that were fastened to the large one, some- 
tines clattering againt each other, as far’ 
as their situation allowed. He was himself: 
nearly overcome with.cold and fear; but 
having recovered the use pf his faculties, 
by smelling to some strong volatile salts, 
he threw out a bag of ballast, and rose 
into a lighter region, where he4ound him- 
self, as well as the balloon, entirely co- 
vered with snow. ‘This phe#nomenon M. 
Augustin attributes to the gilt stars, orma- 
ment, and letters, attached to the balloon, 
which had attracted a great quantity of 
electric vapours, and thus exposed him to 
the most imminent danger. Svon after he 
descended in the vicinity of Thienhoven. 
lie 
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his 


vernment, and is communicated Wy an 
Officer of L’ Unite frigate, cruising off Ra- 

sac— 

“ France to have Albania, Greece, the 
Morea, and the Islands. 

“* Russia, to ratain its conquests in Mol- 


@avia and Besserabia. 

“ Austara (in the event of her acceding 
to the Confederacy) toreceive Bosnia, Ser- 
via, and Macedonia—Austria ceding to 
France the Lithorage. 

“The Provinces of Wallachia, Bulga- 
ria, and Romania, to be erected into a se- 
parate Kingdom for the Grand Duke Con- 
etantine, with the title of King of Thrace : 
Constantinople to be his Capital.” 

The dispo-itiog of the Asiatic Provinces 
ig not mentioned; and they are possibly 
reserved for some future arrangement. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Russia and Buonaparte 
both reached Erfurth on the 28thSeptember, 
but nothing had then occurred to afford any 
data upon which to reason in 
objectof this extraordinary meeting. All 
had, at the date of these accounts, been 
mere matter of farmand ceremony. Buo- 
naparte arrived first. After receiving the 
compliments of the creatures of his own 
creation, reviewing the troops in the neigh- 
bourhood; and visiting the King of Saxouy’ 
(who, with several other Princes, have 
been compelled to falt into his train); he 
proceeded on horseback on the roaé-to 
Wiemar to mect the Emperor Alexander. 
About three o’tlock ip the afternoon of the 
Qith ult. the Mhperial compeers entered the 
town .of Erfurth together, on horseback, 


vt to the: ° 


with numerous retinues, and escorted 


purposes leading them, a short time mast 
now determine. 
The Foreign Journals are silent witiy 
respect to the immediate object of this 
Meeting ; but private aeceunts positively 
State it to be “ a partition of the whole of 
the Eastern part of Europe, of which Auss 
tria will be offesed a considerable portion.* 
The Emperor Francis, however, it is as 
serted, has destined all participation ig 
this project of spoliation ; and it is even 
supposed, that, should an aticmpt be made 
to carry it into execution, he will make. 
common cause with the Ottoman Porte 
added, that the plan of the Grand 
Conspirators is most deeply laid ;, and that 
its first will- be visible im Asiatic 
Turkey, where a formidable revolutionary 
movement has long been organized i» 
concert with the Court of Persia. 

The battalion of French Life-guards 
which proceeded to Erfurth to attend Buo« 
naparte, travelled from Paris to Frank 
fort, a distance of nearly 500 Englisiy 
miles, in seven days. 

The Dutch Journals lately informed 
us of a new expedient adopted by Buona 
parte for adding upwards of One Hundred 
Thousand Germans to his military esta 
blishment. [t appears that he- bas re 
cently concluded subsidiary Treaties with 
most of the Princes of the Confederation 
of the Khine, by which they are to far 
nish a given number of men for the Prendl 
Army at a specific price. The number 
of these mercenaries is to be proportionate 
to thé confederative contingeut of the State; 
but in the cases of the Grand Duke of Ba 
den and the Prince Primate, it exceeds 
that amount. The troops levied to cofl- 
plete the confederative quotas are to be 
transferred to the French service, and the 
deficiencles thug occasioned are to be 
made up by fresh conscriptions.—Thew 
troops are to wear the French uniform 
and to be armed, exercise, and paid # 
the same manner as Frencl: soldiers. & 
has bee stipulated, however, that they 
are not to serve out of Europe, and ay 
for the t to be employed in the it 
terior of France. The Baden Regimen. 
have already undertaken garrison duty @ 
Strasburgh. 

The Empress of Austria was crowned 
Queen of Hungary at Presburgh om tht 
ith dit. in the presence of the Emper0h” 
who had previously been received. wit 
great ceremony by the States. 
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The Cabinet of Vienna, it appears, 
wil not suffer itself to be imposed 


; pen 
bythe pacific language of the Moniteur,. 


Silom Ge once maniage tthe 
recent marriage 
4 - Frenele in addition to the re- 
militia, a general volunteering has 
place, to the amount of a million 
para A request has been made for 
the coutribution of al} the arms in private 
for the use of this levy. 
thing in the Austrian dominions 
has assumed a Military character, even 
amusements of the children. At 
, almost ajl the boys are earoll- 
on Sundays and Holidays in corps, 
and the Government has deemed it expe- 
to encourage this sentiment. The 
Charles and Maximilian lately 
attended a review of a brigade of the boys, 
in the suburb of Leopoldstadt, and dis- 
humerous presents among such 
of thesé juvenile volunteers as most distia- 
themselves. 
Afesh levy of between sixty.and se- 
veaty thousand men, has been ordered in 
the Austrian dominions, upon the same 
as the Militia lately organized; 
they are to be called the Militia of Re- 
serfe, and are intended to supply vacan- 
des in the former. — ‘The people have been 
igvited to enrul themselves, and thousands 
have in consequence done so. There are 
thus two Armies of Reserve, consisting of 
tearly one hundred and eighty thousand 
men, besides nuincrous corps of drivers, 
&; the Kegular army comprising up- 
wards of four hundred and fifty thousand 
then. 


Austria, with a view to the formation of 
wiry Commanders, has established 
bur more companies of Cadets, in addi- 
onto the two at Neustadt and Vienna— 
ach Company is to comprise 124 Mem- 
bers, and are to be stationed in Austria, 
ia, Moravia, &c. From these 

jes ail Officers are in future to be 
Gen; and no uran, however high his 
Can heteafter obtain a comm gsion 
Austrian Army, unless he has sery- 


probationary corps. 
te States of Hungary have cheerfully 
to all the propositions of the Em- 
insurrection or assemblement 
tthe mass of the people has been declar- 
“dpermanent, and placed at his Majesty's 


Papers from Vienna, of the 12th 
tespeak with much freedom of the affairs 
Spal; and state that with which Buo- 


all the students of that University, 
are not Theologians, to the couscrip- 
Gewr. Mac. October, 1808, 
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tion laws. He has called Wi liamshobe 
eegoton eight. aoe bye 
‘8 
PRUSSA. §« .., 
The Breslaw Garette, in announcing the 
departure of large bodies of French troops 
Silesia, imputes their removal “ to 
benevolent sentiments of the Emperor 
aad King, who, ing the state of the 
i to:grant it this 
evacuated.” 
i exer- 
i army. The King 
has issued two Proclamations from 
ningsberg. The one declares, that all ar- 
bitrary punishments in the army, as run-' 
ning the bastinades, &c. are. 
abolished; and by the other,'a general 
conscription without exemption, is ap- 
i This latter ordinance, which 
bears date the 6th ult, declares, that all 
distinction of rauk now ceases; that all 
have equal rights and equal duties ; that 
in periods of peage, those only should as- 


nowledge aud education ; and in time of 
war, bravery and judgment constitute the 
only recommendation te command, with- 
out the slightest regardte rank. Tie first 
and 2d Lieutenants and Ensigns of the new 
Levies are to be chosen from among the 
tnost deserving soldiers who served im the 
late campaigu. A numerous corps of Ca. 
dets, for the formation of future officers, 
has also been established, 


SWEDEN. 
Letter from his Majesty the King of Swee 
den to the Emperor of Rusria. 

** Honour and Humanity enjein me te 
make the most forcible remonstrances 
your Imperial Majesty, against the num- 
berless cruelties and the injustice com- 
mitted by the Bussiag troops in. Swedish 
Finland. These proceedings are too well 
known and confirmed, to require from me 
any proof of their reality, for the blood of 
the il}-fated victims still cries aloud for 
vengeance against the abettors of such 
enormities. Let not your Imperial Ma- 
jesty's heart be insensible of the represen< 
tations which I find-myself compelled te 
make to you im the name of my faithful 


‘subjects in Finland. But what is the ob- 


ject of this war, as unjust as it is unnati- 
ral? It is not, I “Suppose, to excite the 
strongest aversion for the Russian name. 
Ig it criminal in my subjects in Finland, 
not to have suffered themselves to be se- 
duced from their allegiance by promises 
as false as the principles on which they 
are founded? Does it become a Sovereign 
to make loyalty a, crime? - I conjure 
your Iinperial Majesty to put a stup to the 
calamities and horrors of a war, which 
cannot fail t bring down on your own 
person, and your Government, the curses 
of Divine Providence. Half of my domi- 
nions in Finland are already delivered by 

my 
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my brave Finnish troops. Your Majesty’s 
fleet is shut up in Baltic Port, without the 
hope of ever getting out, any otherwise 
than as < oat Your flotilla of gal- 
lies has receutly sustained a very severe 
defeat ; and my are this momeut 
landing in Finland, to reinforce those who 
: will pot out to them the read to honour and 
glory.—Given at my Head-quarters, 7th 
September, 1808. _ 
(Signed) © Gustavus Apotruus.” 
- By letters from Gottenburgh, dated the 
21st ult. it appears thatthe Russians have 
Finland. A reinforcement of 40,000 men, 
it seems, bad joined the Enemy’s army ; 
after which the Swedes are stated to have 


sustained a severe defeat in the neighbour-. 


hood of Wasa. 


ber 3, says—“All hopes of an accommoda- 
tion between Russia and Sweden are again 
frustrated. The Swedes have met with some 
very severe losses in Finland, but the official 
details are not yet published. One regi- 
ment was cut to pieces. The Russians 
have received large reinforcements.” 


the Great Cross of the Roya) Order of the 
‘Sword—and Lieutenant (now Captain)’ 
Thompson, Knight of the said Order. 

Our operations against the Russian 
Squadron in Port Baltic have wholly faited. 
Sir James Saumarez and the Swedish Ad- 
miral, finding that the Enemy’s position was 

so strong as to render jt impossible to at- 
* tack them in it, or to use fire-ships. with a 
probability of suecess, have relinquished 
the blockade, and at the date of the last 
dispatches were on their return to the Fin- 
nish coast; a few light vessels only being 
left off Rogerswick Bay. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters of a recent date from Riga state, 
that the Senate of that City had petitioned 
the Emperor Alexander not to quit his do- 
minions for the purpose of meeting Buo- 

The answer returned to this re- 

iow is sail to have been—“ that 

the Senate would better consult its.duty, 

by. ing to those concerns which were 

within the limits of its functions, than by 
interfering in affairs of state.” 

Russia, in imitation of the system lately: 
introduced into the Austrian and Prussian 
services, has adopted a plan to supply her 
Armies with Non-commissi cers.— 
With this view, a battalion of apprentice- 
grenadiers has been formed—it consists of 
four Companies of grenadiers, and ‘two 
Companies of light infantry ; and from this 
battalion all the Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers of the Army are im future to be 
chosen, 
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TURKEY. 

M , the new Grand Vizier, and 
the vi Sovereign of Turkey, has 
ed means to abridge the power of the 
nissaries ; an object, which, however he. 
cessary, is likely to add to the troubles of 
that distracted Empire.—Several Pachgs, 
jealous of the power of Mustapha, are 
stated to have withdrawn their contingents 
from the Grand Army in Romelia; whig 
was, in consequence, in danger of being 
broken up. 

An armistice has been concluded betwee 
the Turks and the Servians, for an indef. 
nite time ; and peace may now be cons} 
dered as restored in that quarter. 

AMERICA. 

The American Papers, in strong termi, 
censure the conduct of the President ip 
continuing the Embargo; and they justly 
observe, that the measures at present pur 
sued, while they tend speedily to exhaust 
the American Treasury, will 
— its receiving any further supplies 

n what manner (they ask) wil! Mr. Jeffer. 
son then proceed? Will he attempt to levy 
taxes upon the shopkeepers, whose stores 
are abundantly supplied, and arc daily de 
creasing in value—upon the farmers, who 
have no market for the produce of their 
land—or upon the mérchants, whom his 


obstinacy and imprudence have impove 
rished ? 


The Albany Papers state, that distur 
bances had taken place, in consequence of 
the embargo, at Oswego, where several 
boats had been fired into, while cae 
Sacket Harbour, and the fire 
Some lives were lost, Mr. Burt, the Collec- 
tor, though reinforced with fifty militia 
men, was under apprehensions he should 
be obliged to quit his station. . 

A dreadful fire broke out, on the 26h 
August, in New York, at Mr. Watkey’s 
candle and soap manufactozy, whichwa 
with difficulty extinguished, after having 
consumed twelve dwelling-houses and ® 


’ vera] warehouses.—Mrs. Watkey, a malty 


servant, and three infant children, p> 
rished in the flames, 

The intelligence of the patriotic exe 
tions made against the French in Spaa 
has been received with the greatest joy 
in the Floridas, and in Mexico. Int 
Floridas, the French were so 
of falling victims to the vengeanoe of ti 
Spaniards, that they fled with their effect 
imto the territories of the United Staite 
The British were received with the highes | 
affection and regard. ‘ 

Letters from Jamaica and Demers 
speak of the renewed and active intercou® 
between our settlements and those @ 
Spain ; that the scarcity which begs 


to be felt fn some of our Islands in com 
quence of the embargo in suai, 
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fore, we 8 
* out of which a choice was of necessity to 


fax, under the orders of Sir G. Prevost, 
with the troops from 


- Boston Papers to the 14th ult. have 
come to hand. - The President’s Answer 
toan Address from Boston, relative to the 


‘ 


im 
Hi 
i 
H 


ith Edicts, which, 
» expose our commerce and 
almost every destination, 
ir fieets and armies. Each 
» would admit our commerce 
with themselves, with the view of aseo- 
cating us in their war against the other. 
we have wished war with neither. 
these circumstances, were passed 


i 


"i 
Li 


* the Jaws of which you complain, by those 


to exercise the power of legisla- 
tion for you, with every sympathy of a 
common interest in exercising them faith- 
fally.—In reyiewing these measures, there- 
ld advert to the difficulties 


bemade. To have submitted our rightful 


' @mmerce to prohibitions and tributary 
' @xactions from others, would have been to 


furrender our independence. ‘To resist 
them by arms was War, without consult- 
ing the state of things, or the choice of the 
Nation. ‘The alternative preferred’ by the 
Legislature, besides saving to our Citizens 


' their property, and our Mariners to their 


country, has the peculiar advantage of 
time to the Belligerent Nations to 
revise a conduct as contrary to their inte- 
as it is to our rights.—The President 
authorised to suspend the Embargo. 


’ Butno peace or suspension of hostilities, 


ho change affecting neutral commerce is 


known to’ have taken place. The struggle 
“MSpain is of a doubtful character, and 


does not warrant an hasty change in our 
) —You desire that Congress may 
oA ong convened ; but you will be 

ible, on attending to dates, that the le- 
gal period of their meeting is as early as, 


Boston, had peace, or a repeal of the ob- 
Roxious Edicts, or other changes, produced 
the case in-whicb alone the laws have given 
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me that authority; and so many motives 
of justice and interest led to such changes, 
that we ought continually to expect them. 
But while these Edicts remain, the Legis- 
lature can alone prescribe the course te 
be pursued.”—August 6, 1808. 
ASIA 


Accounts from the Isle of France /via 
Salem, America) have been received to the 
23d of May; which state that a French 
Officer had arrived there from Persia, 
with intelli , that a French Army of 
10,000 men had arrived in Persia, on their’ 
route to India, The French privateering 
continued very successful; snd the more 
So in consequence of all the British cruisers 
having Quitted that station, and gone into 
the Persian Gulph, to watch the motions 
of the French or their friends in that 
quarter, 





“ Country News. 

4. 2. accident happen- 
ed a few ‘ate ago at North Witham Wood, 
Lincolnshire: a boy, 11 years old, having 
a dispute with his mother about gathering 
nuts, threw a hazle stick in his rage at 
a neighbour who reprimanded him for 
his behaviour. The stick missing him, 
hit a young woman, named Lucy Hare, 
in the eye, and perforated her brain, 
which cauged her almost immediate death, 
—Coroner’s verdict, Accidental death. ° 

Oct. 7, A gentleman arrived at the Ton- 
tine Inn, Helensburgh, from Whitby this 
day. Shortly after he left the inn, and 
went out in a small boat, taking his dog 
and a fowling-piece along with him for the 

of shooting wild duck. As he 
boat was found in the Gure Loch next 
morning, and no accounts having since 
been heard of him, it is feared he has pe- 
rished. The boat was observed the same 
night by the skipper of the Roseneath 
packet, with a handkerchief at the top of 
an oar, supposed as a sigual of distress, 
but to which the unfeeling packet-man paid 
no attention. The dog returned to the inn 
next day, and continued moaning most pi- 
teously. In the Gentleman’s portmanteau 
were found 200 guineas in gold, aud 100/. 
in bank notes. 

Oct, 10. A considerable quantity of 
snow has fallen during the last and pre- 
ceding weeks, in the counties of Derby 
and Cumberland. There has also been a 
severe frost in Lancashire, wliere ice of a 
considerable thickness was seen. 

Oct. 15. Some days ago, a girl of the 
name of Sophia Weaver, about six or 
seven years of age, who had gone into the 
fields at Downside, in the parish of Back- 
well, Somersetshire, to pick blackberries, 
was missed by her parents.—A diligént 
search was made after her by several of 
the neighbours, till twelve o'clock at night, 
without effect. In the course of their 

search, 


- 
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search, they found a deep pit, covered 
over with brambles and long grasa, from 
which, many years since, Jead ore had 
been extracted, to which they wére led 
by the barking of a dog belenging to the 
father of the child. The grass, it. ap- 
eared, had recently been trampled upon ; 
at the lateness of the evening 
those who were in search Nae from de- 
scending. In the morning, however, 4 
returned, and two men were let down 
ropes ; when, to their great astonishment, 
the child was found, standing upright aud 
free from injury, excepting the little hurt 
she had received in being scratched with 
the brambles. She remained 14 hours in 
the pit. Its depth is upwards of 106 feet. 
Oct. 22. Some nights ago, a most dis- 
tressing accident occurred at Brighton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ball and Miss C. Henwood, 
having returned from the Fair at Steyning 
ina whiskey, between six and seven in 
tlie evening were proceeding along the 
Cliff, where séme boys were diverting 
themselves with letting off rockets, &c. 
by one of which the horse was so alarmed 
that he becamne unmanageable, and dash- 
-ing furiously forward brought himself in 
horrid contactwith a brewer’s dray. Stun- 
ned by the shock, he instantly dropped ; 
the chaise was suddenly overturned, and 
Miss Henwood, a fine young woman about 
20 years of age, fell with sach violence on 
the kitchen-gratings of a house, as to 
fracture her skull above and about the 
temple. She bas been insensible ever 
since, and no hopes of her recovery are 
entertained. Mrs. Ball is also so serioasly 


injured, that she is confined to her bed; ~ 


and Mr. Ball, who is a surgeon of that 
lace, has also received some material hurt. 
The Earl of Lonsdale has signified his in- 
tention of enfranchising his numerous co- 
-holders throughout Cumbeslind and 
‘estmoveland, by which measure he will 
be enabled to enclose more than 20,000 
acres of jand in. those countries, at this 
time in a state of com 
A curious piece of antiquity has lately 
been discovered in the church-yard of 
Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire. In 
digging 2 vault for a young lady of the 
naine of Warren, the sexton, when he had 
excavated the earth about four feet below 
the surface of the groun:, found his spade 
to strike against something solid, which, 
upon inspection, he discovered to be a large 
wrought stone, which proved to be the 
lid of a coffin, and under it the coffin en- 
tire, which was afterwards taken up in 
perfect condition, but the bones con-, 
tained therein, on being exposed to.the 
air, erumbled to dust. On’ the lid of the 
coffin is an inscription, partly effaced by 
time, but still sufficiently legible, decided- 
ly to prove it contained the ashes of the 
celebrated Offa, King of the Mercians, 
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who rebnilt the Abbey of St. Alban’s, and 
died in the eighth century. The coffin is 
abdut six feet anda half long, and con- 
tains a niche or resting-place for the head, 
and also a graove on each side for the 
arms, likewise for the legs; it is curiously 
aN ee 


Dewnwne Oecst Occurrences, 
Thursday, September 29, 

A Common Hall was held, when Alder, 
men Flower and T. Smith were nominated 
by the Livery ; of whom the Recorder de. 
clared the former to be chosen Lord Mayor 
for the year ensuing. 

An alarming fire broke out, at half-pas 
nine o’clock, ata carpenter’s shop, adjoin 
ing the premises of Mr. Gillows, cabinet, 
maker, in George-street, North Audley 
street, at the back of St. George’s Parade, 
The fire was got under by half-past ten, 
without spreading to the adjoniing prey 
mises. 

Friday, September 30, 

A dreadful fire broke out, at five thit 
morning, on the premises of Mr. Maberly, 
Ordnalice Stores Contractor, Castle-street, 
Long-acre. From ‘the quantity of com- 
bustible articles on the premises, com 
sisting of tallow and oil, materials, gun 
powder, hides, &c. the flames raged with 
extraordinary fierceness, and the whole of 
the building was speedily bummed to the 
ground, with eight or nine of the adjgin- 
ing houses. Mr. Maberly’s loss by this 
accident is estimated at £8000. There 
were upwards of 400 hides consumed 
The fire, it is supposed, was occasioned by 
one of the coppers, containing tallow, 
boiling over. The promises were not 
insured, 

Saturday, October 8. 

At a late hoar this afternoon, an alerm, 
ing fire broke out in a distillery at Lime, 
hause, which destroyed the building, and 
burnt till a late hour. 

Sunday, October 9. 

A child, three years ojd, whase parents 
reside in Windmill-street, near the Hay: 
market, died of the Hydrophiobia this day. 
She had been bitten by a rabid 
nearly a fortnight since, and her parents, 
having had her bathed in salt water, fondly 
imagined she was entirely recovered ; but 
the day preceding her death, she was 
seized with the most violent paroxysms of 
that disorder, which speedily terminated 
her existence. 

Wednesday, October 12. 
About twelve o’clock this day, his Majesty 
arrived at the Queen’s Palace. es ed he 
was waited upon by a deputation from 
City of London, pretee oo of the od 
Mayor, the Recorder, ermen Chrit- 
topher Smith and Wood, the Sheriffs, Comi- 
mon Council, &e. The following Addpes 
dnd Pathion winceed by tha Receding, 


; 
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_ To the King’s niost excellent Maje-ty. 
The humble and dutiful Address and Peti- 
tionof the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
of the City of London, in 
Council assembled. 
“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled, most humbly 
approach your Majesty, with renewed 
assurances of attachment to your Ma- 
jesty’s most sacred person and Govern- 
ment, and veneration for the free prin- 


ciples of the British Constitution ; to ex-. 


press to your Majesty our grief and asto- 
nishment, at the extraordinary and dis- 
graceful Convention lately entered inte by 
the Commander of your Majesty’s Forces 
jn Portugal, and the Commander of the 
French Army in Lisbon. 

“The circumstances attending this af- 
flicting event cannot be contemplated by 
British minds without the most psinful 
emotions ; and all ranks of your Majesty’s 
subjects seem to have felt the utmost con- 
eern and indignation at a Treaty so humi- 

and degrading to this Country and 
ite Allies. After a signal victory gained by 
the valour and discipline of British troops, 
by which the Enemy appears to have been 
out off from all means of succour or es- 
cape, we have the sad mortification of 
the laurels so nobly acquired torn 
the brows of our brave Soldiers, and 
terms ted to the Enemy, disgraceful to 
the British name, and injurious to the best 
jaterests of the British Nation. 

“ Besnles the restitution of the Russain 
fleet upon a Definitive Treaty of Peace with 
that Power, and the sending back to their 
Country, without exchange, so large a 
number of Russian sailors by this igno- 
Minious Convention, British fleets are to 
convey to France the French army and its 
plunder, where they will be at liberty im- 
mediately to recommence their active ope- 

against us or our Allies. The gua- 

tantee and safe conveyance of their plunder 
tannot but prove highly irritating to the 
pillaged inhabitants over whom they have 
tyrannized and for whose deliverance and 
protection the British army was sent ; and 
te full recognition of the title and dignity 
of Emperor of France, while all mention of 
the Governmeut of Portugal is omitted, 
myst be considered as highly disrespectful 
to the legitimate authority of that country. 
. “ We, therefore, humbly pray your Ma- 
Jesty, in justice to the outraged feelings of 
injured, aud indignant people, 

blood and treasure have been thus 
mer hse aste retrieve the ag se 
honour the country, and to remove from 
itscharacter so foul a stain in the eyes of 
a that your Majesty will be gra- 
msly pleased immediately to institute 
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such an inquiry into this dishonourable 
and unprecedented transaction, as will lead 
to the discovery and pun’ nt of those 
by whose misconduct and incapacity the 
cause of the Country and its Allies has 
been so shamefully sacr,ficed. 

“ We beg to assure your Majesty of our 
unalterable fidelity, and earnest desire to 
co-opefate in every measure conducive to 
the peace, honour, and security of your 
Majesty’s dutminiens. 

“ Signed by order of Court, 
Henny Wooptuorre.” 

To which his Majqsty was pleased to re- 
turn the following most gracious Answer, 
which was read by Lord Hawkesbury : 

“‘T am fully sensible of your loyalty and 
attachment to my Person and Govern- 
ment. 1! give credit to the motives which 
have dictated your Petition and Address, 
but I must remind you that it is inconsist- 
ent with the principles of British Justice 
to pronounce judgment without previous 
investigation. 1 should have hoped that 
recent occurrences would have convinced 
you, that | am at all times ready to insti- 
tute inquiries on occasions in which the 
character of the Couatry, or the honour of 
my arms is concerned; and that the inter- 
position of the City of London could not be 
necessary for inducing me to direct due 
inquiry to be made into a transaction, 
which lms disappointed the hopes and ex- 
péctations of the Nation,”’ ~ , 

This day an Inquisition was held, # 
the George tavern, in Duke-street, on the 
body of a youth named Yeovil, the son of 
a liquor-merchant. On Sunday night, after 
having eaten immoderately of filberts while 
drinking wine, he complained of a violent 
pain in his chest. His case became dan. 
gerous on the Monday; and he died sud- 
denly, having apparently previously re- 
covered, on the Tuesday. 

This night a fire broke out at a chand- 
ker’s shop in Hampstead-road, but was ex- 
tinguished after destroying the room of the 
poer woman in whose apartment it origi- 
nated, being herself severely bnrat. 

Thursday, Oct. 13. 

A fire broke out this morning at a house 
at Walworth, which was got under, ‘after 
destroying the interior of the house.— 
Another fire broke out at ‘Mr. James's, in 
Botolph-court, at the same time, which 
consumed all the upper part of the house 
and farnitare. 

A fine girl, about nine years of age, the 
only child of Mrs. Jones, of the Rose and 
Crown public-house, St. Martin’s-lane, 
died in the greatest agony a few days ago, 
in uence of her being rode over some 
days re +4 a Gentleman on horseback. 

Found dead in bed, at the King’s Arms 
tavern, Bridge-street, Westmister, 
Yates, a young man, late shapman to a 
linen-draper near Loudon bridge, by > 
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he had been discharged for irregular con- 
duct. From his rbed state of mind, 
. and the sediment of opium in a phial, it is 
su he had destroyed himself, 
is evening at six o’clock, as the Li- 
verpool coach was starting from the Swan 
and two Necks, Lad-lane, it was over- 
turned near the gateway, whereby three 
women and a man, outside passengers, 
were thrown with such violence against 
the pavement, as prevented the progress 
of their journey, and left them in a dan- 
gerous state. The man was conveyed to 
the hospital without hopes of recovery. 
/ Montlay, Qctober 17. 
This day an Inquest was held on the 
bodies of Mary Attwood, aged 14, Eliza, 
aged seven, and Sarah, aged five years, 
daughters of William Attwood, of Mit- 
cham, Surrey, privt-cutter. Mr. Par- 
rott, surgeon, deposed, that on Tuesday 
the 11th instant, he was desired to visit 
Wm. Aitwood, his wife, and four daugh- 
ters, who were supposed to be poisoned 
in consequence of their having eaten 
stewed champignons on the preceding day; 
that he visited them immediately, when 
he found each of them suffering under se- 
vere vomiting and purging, attended with 
great pain in the head, and violent pain 
in the bowels ; that he administered such 
remedies as appeared to him best calcula- 
ted to get rid of the offending matter; as 
he knew of no method whereby vegetable 
poison could bp decomposed ; that he at- 
tended the said children til) their respec- 
tive deaths, which happened as follows : 
Mary died about two o'clock on Friday 
morning ; Eliza at half an hour after ; and 
Sarah at half-past four on Saturday morn- 
ing; that they died violently convulsed ; 
that on opening the body of Sarah, who 
seemed to suffer the most excruciating 
pain in the bowels, no appearance of dis- 
ease existed in any part of the alimentary 
canal; hence he inferred that the poison 
acted more immediately upon 
and nerves. These people were intoxica- 
ted within ten minutes after having eaten 
their meal; and the eldest daughter ob- 
served to her father how cheerful they all 
were. This exhilarating ¢ffect was soon 
followed by stupor, and the symptoms al- 
ready described. A dog, which had par- 
taken of the same stew, died on the 16th, 
apparently in great agonies. Mr. Att- 
wood, his wife, and their daughter Han- 
nah, aged 11 years, are recovering; the 
latier, however, Only ate two spoonfuls of 
the stew, alledging that she did not like 
its flavour. It is here proper to remark, 
that the stew was miade in an iron vessel. 
From-this statement of facts it is sincerely 
hoped that persons will in future be cau- 
tious of purchasjhg what are usually termed 
champignons ; as these fungi are indiscri- 
minately gathered off the commons in the 
vicinity of Londen, and sold atthe London 
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markets for the of making catsup, 
with the addition of mushrooms. 

A smart affray took place this night, 
between a party of smugglers, who were 
proceeding with a quantity of holland, 
tobacco, &c. from Fordenbridge, Kent, to 
London, and a party of officers, who ac- 
cidentally fellin with them. The smugglers 
had seven horses heavily laden; and three 
of them were taken with the spoil. There 
were no fire-arms ; and the smugglers, who 
were numerous,: made their escape, after 
a smart action with sticks and fists. 

Thursday, Oct. 20. 

This day a very numerous M 
of the Inhabitants of Westminster, was 
at Westminster Hall, for the purpose of 
addressing his Majesty on the subject of 
the late Convention in Portugal, and of 
requesting that an enquiry be made into 
the causes which gave rise to that di 
transact.on. ‘The business was opened by 
Mr. Wishart, in a temperate speech, which 
he concluded by moving a variety of Re, 
solutions, and an Address to his Majesty, 
praying for fiquiry. Mr. Fitinerty suk 
mitted that the proposed Resolutions were 
inadequate to satisfy the injured feelings of 
the nation. He traced the evil to the im- 
proper mode in which military promotions 
are obtained in this Country, which, again, 
he attributed to our unequal representation 
in Parliament, and to the unfair influence 
of Borough proprietors. He suggested, 
however, that a Parliamentary, not a 
Military Inquiry, was alone calcuiated 
to meet the present evil. Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Power supported this last propo- 
sition ; and it was at length resolved una- 
nimously, to present an Address to his 
Majesty praying Inquiry, and that, for 
that purpose, his Majesty would be pleased 
to give Uirections for forthwith assembling 
his Parliament. The Hall was extremely 
crowded, upwards of 8,000 being present. 

A shocking accident occurred this day, 
in Burleigh-street, in the Strand: a poor 
woman, a lodger at a cabinet-maker's, 
having left a blind and lame child, about 
eleven years old, on a chair while she 
went down stairs, her clothes in the mess 
time caught fire, and on her return she 
found her burnt nearly to a cinder. 

Friday, Oct, 21, 

Between 11 and 12 o'clock, a fire broke 
out in a house in White Horse-court, Rose 
mary-lane, which consumed part of the 
sama, with the furniture. A child perished 
in the flames. 

Thursday, October 27. 

At a Court of Common Council, held 
this day, Mr. Waitbman moved, “ that 
the Answer to the City Address upon the 
Convention of Cintra be inserted ‘upon the 
Journals ;” which he accompanied by # 
string of resolutions, condemning the 3% 
swer in very strong terms. The motos 
was carried by a large majority, “ 
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Gazerre Promotions. 


Lae t T. Maling, esq. appointed a 
June 25. C. commissioner of the Excise, 
Lowndes, dec. . 


vice » dec. 
Carlton-house, June 28. amare t owe 
appointed (by the Prince es 
Sieaperqenceal of his Royal Highness’s 


' duchy of 


Cornwall. 

Lord Chamberlain’s office, July 8. Mr. F. 
Carbery, of Conduit-street, appointed plu- 
masier to his Majesty, vice Mrs. Townshend, 
of Ludgate-hill, resigned. 

Whitehall, July 9, Thomas Erskine, Farl 
of Kellie, permitted to accept and wear 
the ensigns of a knight commander of the 
Royal Order of Vasa, conferred on him 
by the*King, of Sweden. 

Whitehall, July 16. Right’ Rev. John 
Luxmoore, Bishop of Bristol, translated, 
by congé d’elire, to the See of Hereford, 
vice Cornewall, dec. ——.Dr. Andrew Grant, 
rege first minister of the Cannongate 

co, Edinburgh, vice Walker; dec. 
| War-office, Aug.6. Gen. Sir W. Medows, 
K.B. appointed governor of Hull, vice the 
Earl of Clanricarde, dec. ; and Gen. E. FE. 
Gwyn, to be lieutenant-governor of the Isle 
of Wight, vice Medows. 

Whitehall, Aug. 16, Rev. Hugh Ross, 

to the charch and parish of 
. in the presbytery of Brechin and 
of Ross, vice Simeon, dec. 

Whitehall, Aug. 20. George Fergusson, 
esq. of Hermand, appointed one of the 

of justiciary in that part of the United 
ealled Scotland, vice Sir Willian 
Nairne, bart. of Dunsinnan, resigned. 

Whitehall, Aug. 23. Rev. William-Lort 
Mansell, D. D. recommended, by congé 
@elire, to be elected Bishop of Bristol, vice 
Dr. Luxmoore, translated to Hereford. 

Whitehall, Aug.27. Rev. John Plumtre, 
D.D. appointed dean of Gloucester cathe- 
dal, vice Dr. Luxmoore, resigned. 

Whitehall, Aug. 30. Rev. Jobn-Banks 

iuson, M.A. appointed a prebendary 
of Worcester cathedral, vice Plumtre. 

War-office, Sept.3. Col. J. Robertson, on 
Foot, appointed deputy- 
governor of Fort George, vice Steward, dec. 

Whitehall, Sept. 6. Robert Blair, esq. 
dean of the Faculty of Advocates, appoint- 
ed president of the College of Justice in 
Scotland.—_Hay Campbell, LL.D. of Suc- 
oth, co. Dumbarton, late president of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, created a 
baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Whitehall, Sept. 15. Right Rev. Thomas 
Dampier, Bishop of Rochester, translated, 

congé d’elire, to the See of Ely, vice 

. James Yorke, dec. 


Civit Promotions. 
REV. John Doncaster, M. A. and one of 
his Majesty’s preachers at Whitehall, 
elected head-master of Oakham school, 
Rotland, vice Bradford, resigned. 
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Rev. Samuel Birch, M.A. (sonof the wor- 
thy Alderman), elected Geometry lecturer 
of Gresham college, vice Kettilby, dec- 

William Fielding, . of the Temple, 
appointed one of the magistrates of Queen- 
square Police-office, vice Phillips, dec.” 

N. G. Clarke, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, appointed one of his Ma- 
jesty’s counsel. 

G. Chambers, esq. (son of the late Sir 
William C.) appeinted one of the magis- 
trates of Union-hall Police-office, South- 
wark, vice Holland, resigned. 


EcciestasTicaL Prererments. 
EV. John Blanchard, master of the Aca- 
demy at Nottingham, Middleton-on- 
the+Woulds R. co. York, vice Brearcy, dec. 

Rev. Jelinger Symons, jnn, M.A. Monk- 
land V. co, Hereford, 

Rev. Henry Hasted, M. A. lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Bury, Bradfield-Combust R. 
Suffolk, vice Norford, dec. 

Rey. James Hogg, curate of Gedding- 
ton, co. Northampton, Glendon R. in that 
county, vice Littlehales, dec. 

Rev. John Collinson, M.A. Great Ponton 
R. co. Lincoln, ‘vice Fontaine, dec. 

Rev. Frederick-WilliamBlomberg, Brad- 
ford V. Wilts, vice Bowles, dec. 

Rev. N. Ruddock, M.A. Churchdown per- 
petual curacy, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Henry Manning, Drewsteignton R. 
Devon, vice Roberts, dec. 

Rev. G. FP. Bates, B. A. elected lecturer 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, vice 
Gregory, dec. 

Rev. Sir Robert Peat, D.D. New Brent- 
ford V. Middlesex. 

Rev. . . . Davenport, vicar of Ratcliffe- 
upon-Trent, Tythby~<cum-Cropwell-Butler 
V. co. Nottingham, vice Clarke, dec. 

Rev. Robert Hankinsen, M. A. Walpole 
St. Andrew V. near Lynn, ‘vii+ Smith, dec. 

Rev. Richard Inman, Holy Trinity V. 
King’s Court, in York, vice Willan, dec. 

Rev. John Brown, M.A. rector of Kil- 
dale, Kirkleatham V. co, York. 

Rev. John Owen, curate of Fulham, Mid- 
dlesex, PaggleshamR. Essex, vice Scott, dec. 

Rev. William Salter, East Teignmouth 
perpetual curacy, Devon. 

Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, M. A. 
Bocking deanry, Essex, vice Aynsley, dec. 

Rev. James Stewart Freeman, D. D. 
Leckford prebend, Hants. 

Rev. John Lukin, son of the Dean of 
Wells, Coombe prebend, in Wells cathe- 
dral, vice Fownes, dec. 

Rev. Duke Yonge, jun. Newton-Ferrers, 
R. Devon. 

Rev. John Athow, B.A. St. Edmund the 
King R. Norwich. 

Rev. Robert Baker, Beenham V. Berks, 
vice Douglas, dec. 

Rev. John Wetherall, B.A, Streatly V. 
Besks, vice Hoffman, dec. 

Rev. 
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Rev. op ame Crondhall V. Hants, 
vice Crane, dec 

Rev. John Stevens, Swalcliffe V. co. Ox- 
ford, vice Caswell, dec. 

Rev. J. Richards, St, Michael’s curacy, 
Bath, vige Phillott, resigned, . 

Rev. Jeremiah Scolfield, B. D, Barton- 
ou-the-Heath R. co, Warwick. 

Rev. Charles Proby, rector of Stanwick, 
co. Northampten, to a prebend in Lincoln 
cathedral. 

Rev. George Howes, M.A. Spixworth R. 
'- co. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. G. Hornidge, Lianbethian V. 
co. Glamorgan, and to a minor canonry 
of Gloucester cathedral. 

Rev. R. S. Skillern, Chipping-Nortoa V. 
cd. Oxford, vice Evans, dec. 

Rey. R. Emmerson, Norton perpetual 
curacy, co. Gloucester. 

Rev. Thomas Price, curate of Landaff 
St. Mellons and Lianedern V. in the dio- 
cese of Landaff. 

Rev. G » Gordon, precentor of Exe- 
ter, to a prebend in Exeter cuthedral, 


THEATRICAL. REGISTER. 
Hay-Marxer. 
5. Sylvest. Daggerwood—TheCastle Spec- 
tre—The Lying Valet. 
. Hamlet—Fortune’s Frolick. [the Alps. 
. The Wheel of Fortune—The Hunter of 
. The Heir-at-Law—Agreeable Surprise. 
0. The Stranger—A Mogul Tale, 
. The Mountaineers—Lock and Key. 
2. John Bull—The Review. 

23. Hamlet—Catch Him Who Can! 

24. Ways and Means—Five Miles Off— 
Tom Thumb.[Petruchio—The Critick. 

25, The Hunter of the Alps—Katharine and 

27, The Stranger—Love Laughs at Lock- 

28. Speed the Plough—TheReview. [smiths. 

29. The Heir-at-Law—Tom ‘Thumb. 

3). The Whe! of Fortune—Plot and Coun- 
terplot ; or, The Portrait of Michael Cer- 
vantes. [ Ditto. 

July 1. A Mogul Tale—Five Miles Off—~ 

2. ATaleof Mystery—We Fly by Night— 
Ditto. 

4. The Iron Chest—Plot and Counterplot. 

5. The Wonder !—Ditto, 

6. Seeing is Believing—The Battle of 
Hexb itto. 

7. Sighs—The Ghost—Ditto. 

8. We Fly by Night—The Critick—Ditto. 

9. FiveMiles Off—Plot and Counterplot— 
Tom Thumb. 

11. The Iron Chest—Plot and Counterplot. 

12. Wild Oats—Ditto. [pin—Ditto, 

13. Fatal ye > aaa Cheats of Sca- 

14. A Tale of Mystery—The Escapes— 
Katharine and Petruchio. 


15. Seeing is Believing—The Battle of | 


Hexham—LoveLaughs at hacksmiths, 
16, The Surrender of a Cheats of 

Scgp.n. [The Escapes. 
“18. The Hunter of the Alps—The Review— 


19. A Mogul Tale—Five Miles Off—Plot 
and Counterplot. (Tom Thumb, 

20, The Mountaineers -— Mrs, Wiggins — 
21. ThePoorGentleman--Plot and Counter- 
22. The Heir-a>Law—The Escapes. [plot. 
23. Sighs--MusickMad--PlotandGounterp, 
25. The Dramatist—The Blind Boy—Ditto, 
26. The Revenge—The Ghost—The Cheats 
of Scapin. [terplot—Tom Thumb, 

27. Catch Him Who Can !—Plot and Coun- 
28. The Iron Chest—Ptot and Counterplot. 
29. Sylvester Daggerwood—The Africans ; 
or, War, Love,and Duty—Mrs. Wiggins. 

30. Seeing is Believmg—The Africans— 
The Cheats of Scapin. (Locksmiths, 
Aug. 1. The Africans—Love Laughs at 
2. SylvesterDaggerwood—The Africans— 
The Waterman. {Spoil’d Child. 


. The Mock Doctor—The Africans—The 
- Ways and Means—The Africans. 

. The Ghost—The Africans—The Cheats 
{lies of a Day. 
. The Africans—Musick Mad—The Fol- 
- Ditto—The Spoil’d Child—Catch Him 


of Seapin. 


Who Can! [tery. 
9. Ditto—Mrs, Wiggins—A Tale of Mys- 
10. Ditto—Seciyg is Believing—The Hunter 
of the Alps. {and Petruchio. 
11. Ditto—The Mock Doctor—Katharine 
. Ditto—The Blind Boy. (Mad. 
13, Ditto—Plot and Counterplot—Musick 
15, Ditto—The Recruiting Serjeant—Tom 
Thumb. [Valentine and Orson, 
. TheBlindBoy—Plot and Counterplot— 
17. The Africans--TheGhost--TheE 
. Five Miles Off—The Review—Hob in 
19. TheAfricans—TheBlindBoy. [theWell. 
20. The Revenge—Musick Mad—The Vil- 
lage Lawyer. 


22. The Young Quaker—BlueDevils—First 


Come First Serv'd ; or, The Biter Bit. 
23, The Africans—The Bliud Boy, 
24. ThePannel—WhoW ins ?— The Critick. 
25. The Africans—Seemg is Believing—~ 
Plot and Counterplot. 
26. The eens Pannel. 
27. Ditto— Wiggins—Tom Thumb. 
29, Pesers Critiek. 
30. The Africans—Musick Mad—TheBlind 
31. Ditto— Yes or No? (Boy. 
Sept. 1. Ditto—Blue Devils—Ditto. 
2. Ditto—The Ghost—Ditto. 


3. Zorinski—TheCritick—=Plot and Couns 


terplot. {No? 
5. The Africans—The Blind Boy—Yes or 
6. Ditto—The Escapes—-Ditto. [Scapin: 
7. Ditto—VYes or No?—The Cheats of 
8. Ditto—Tom Thumb—yYes or No? 
9. The Honey-Moon-—-Plot and Counters 
plot—Valentine and Orson. 
10. The Afticans—Musick Mad—Yes of 
No? (Counterplot. 
12. The Dramatist-—Yes or No?—Plot and 
13. The Africans—The Critick—-T. Thumb, 
14. Hamlet—The Cheats of Scapix. 
15. The Per ibe ee Gocntonptete 
Yes or No? 
P. 3%. 
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P, 972. . The Rev. Mr. Wood, succesgor 
tothe late Dr. Joseph Priesticy, at Mill- 
wll, near Leeds, received his graumnati- 
aleducation under Dr. Stephen Adding- 
ton, at Market-Harborough ; from which 

his father being a Calvinist, he was 


med the remainder of his studies under 
direction of Drs. Savage and Kippis. 
Here he first became acquaiuted with the 

iples of Unitarianism. The displea- 
his father on this occasion was 
and produced, for some time, 
jon of personal intercourse. The 
uct, however, of the son, and 
his exertions to assist him 
in the latter part of his life, fell 
ies, very much softened the 
even led him to believe that 
ness m his son, notwith- 
is want of an orthodox belief, 
recommend bim to the favour and 
of his final Judge. In 1767 
, jun. sugceeded Mr, Ralph in 


Asie 
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a 


it 


whence he remaved to Ips- 
assistant to the Rev. Thomas 
learned translator of the Book 
thor of a volume of Devo- 

s. In 1773, on Dr. Priest- 
with Lord Shelburne, he 

to the cong ion at Mill- 
Leeds, whose highly respected 
continued till his death. In 
1790 he greatly distinguished 
secretary to the United Asgo- 
Protestant Dissenters of the 
minations in the West Riding 
ire, for co-operating in the Ap- 
for the Repeal of the Test Act. 
excellent papers were on this oc- 
the production of his pen, particu- 
an animated Expostulation, address- 
to Mr. Wilberforce, wpon his senti- 
and conduct on that occasion. 
years ago he pripted a num- 
of Prayer for Public Wor- 
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is very respectful mention made, 
high character given of their 
y the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, in the 
of his Political Papers, whi 


i 


of a sinall congregation at. 


of Mr. Wood as he might have resembled 
= men. We come now to treat of that 
ilauthropy in which he probably sur- 
passed them. [p his Sermon on Univer- 
8g] Benevolence, preached in 1781, are 
some striking passages, which, if they had 
fallen under the notice of the amiable and 
spirited’ Author of “The History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade,”? would cer- 
tainly bave secured Mr. Wood a place 
among the forerunners in this great cause, 
in his third chapter. Mr. Wood’s publi- 
cations were mostly Sermons, and the 
Forms of Prayer before-mentioned. 

P. 854, 1. 12, r. “1758.” 

P, 856,, Bishop Yorke was the youngest 
of four sons of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, who had their academical educa- 
tion at Bene’t college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded M. A. 1752, and D. D. (not 
LL.D.) 1770, 

P. 858. Mr. John Home was a native 
of Scotland, and, it is believed, related to 
Dayid Hume the Historian*. Mr. H. was 
bred to the ministry ip the Kirk of Scot- 
land: but, notwithstanding the rigour of 
that Church, finding in his natural genjus 
a bent to Poetry, and not conceiving that 
Tragedy, in which the principles of virtue, 
of morality, of filial duty, of patriotic 
zeal, and of reverence for an oyer-ruling 
Power, could be inconsistent with the 
profession of a Religion in Which all these 
are in the strongest manner inculcated 
and enjoined, he formed a dramatic piece, 
and presenting it to the managers of the 
theatre at Edinburgh, at that time in a 
more flourishing condition than it had 
been for many years before, and vying, 
in every respect, as far as circumstances 
would permit, with those of thié Metropo- 
lis, they saw its merit, readily accept 
it, put it inte rehearsal, and prepared for 
the performance of it in such a manner as 
might do honour to the author, and bring 
hoth credit apd emolument to themsclyes. 
These transactions, however, coming to 
the knowledge of the elders of the Kirk, 
they, in their great zeal, first remongtrated 
with the author op the Aciagus crime he 
was committing; but he, not quite go 
perfectly convinced as they would haye 
had him of the iniquity of the act itse}f, 
unconscioys @f any il intention, agd 
pretty thoroughly persuaded that his play 
would meet with a success from which he 
should reap both fame and profit, was not 
willing at once to desist, por with his gyn 
hands to pull down ¢ fabrick he had, at 


the expence of much time and labour, 


been rearing. They now endeayoured to 

* The difference of teir names, Home 
and Hume, would seem to shew that the 
relationship must, et any rate, have becu 


terrify 
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terrify the performers from representing 
it, but with no better success. Author and 
actors were both equally incorrigible; the 
piece was brought on, and met with that 
encouragement which its merit very justly 
entitled it to. What remained then for 
these incensed elders to do, but im a pub- 
lic convocation to expel and for ever dis- 
qualify for the ministry not only this dis- 
Obedient son, Wut even.others, his friends, 
who were wicked eftough either to keep 
him company or go ‘to see his piece per- 
formed ; and, by various pamphlets, ad- 
vertisements, &¢. to thunder their Ana- 
themas against those implements of Satan 
thé actors; wlio had thus led aside, or at 
feast abetted in his wandering, this lost 
sheep of the flack. However, as persecu- 
tion most commonly defeats its own pur- 
poses, so.did it happen in this case ; for 
the’ ill treatment which Mr. Home had 
met with in his own country procured him 
a most valuble protection in aw adjacent 
one. Being Known’ to the Earl of Bute, 
aud that Nobleman representing the cir- 
cumstances of this unreasonable oppres- 
sion, exercised on a man of genius, to our 
present Sovereign, then Prince of Wales, 
his Royal Highness stretched out his pro- 
tecting hand to the Author of “ Douglas,” 
and, by settling a very handsome pension 
on him, and sheltering him under his own 
patronage, put it out of the power of ei- 
ther Bigotry, Envy, or Malevolence, to 
blast his laurels. Mr. Home continued to 
pursue his"poetical talents, and produced 
more ‘dramatic pieces, which at “various 
periods have been brought on the stage; 
but, whether through an cagerness to prove 
still farther his inclination to déserve the 
favour he met with, he did not allow 
himself a sufficient time for the planning, 
digesting, re-considering, and correcting 
his works; or that in his first play 
the diffidence of a young author might 
make him more reaily to ask and to pur- 
sue the judgment of others, or from any 
other cause, we know not; but “ Douglas” 
seems still to stand as Mr. Home’s: master- 
piece it dramatic writing. He never after- 
wards resumed his clerical profession, but 
enjoyed a place under the Government, 
which he obtained many years. ago. It 
was reported, not long sinte, that he. had 
some pretensions to the title of Earl of 
Dunbar, but on what ground we have not 
fearned. His plays, which are all trage- 
dies, are intituled as follows; 1. “ Douglas,” 
Svo, 1757; 2. “Agis,” 8vo, 1758; 3. ** The 
Siege of Aquileia,” 8vo, 1760; 4. “The 
Fatal Discovery,” 8vo, 1769; 5. “Alonzo,” 
8vo, 1775; 6. “Alfred,” 8vo, 1778.” 

P. 859. The.Hon. Margaret-Anne Ne- 
sham, wife of Capt. N, of the Royal Navy 
(to whom she was married in November 
1802), was the third and youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Lord Graves. 


P. 860. Dean Ekins was priyate’tator 
to the late Duke of Rutland, and accogy 
panied him as his chaplain when he was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He was of 
King's college, Cambridge ; where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1755, M.A. 1758; and had 
been assistant at Eton school. 

P. 861. Mr. Creed, who was accidentally 
drowned in the harbour of Gijon, was the 
brother, not the son, as has been errone 
ously stated, of the Navy Agent, who isa 
principal inthe firm of Marsh and Creed, 
His body was picked up, and buried with 
due solemnity.-The body of Capt, Her. 
bert was also picked up, a few days after 
the unfortunate accident, by the Unicom 
frigate, and interred at Gijon, with mili. 
tary honours, on the 235d of September 
last. It being a Roman Catholic cotntry, 
and having no Protestant minister at band, 
they were under the necessity of procuring 
an Officer from the Unicorn to perform the 
funeral rites agreeably to our Establishd 
Religion. Most of the English there, aad 
many Portuguese of the first respectabi- 
lity, attended the funerals, 

P. 862. The Christian name of Mr 
Vickers was James. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge; B.A. 1773, MA 
1776; and his age was 59. Froin the em 
racy of St. Michael’s, at St. Alban’s, he 
became curate of St. Michael, Wood- 
street, London. The living he obtained 
from Lord Chancellor Thurlow was the 
rectory of Courteenhall. His remains 
were interred in the ‘vicar’s vault in the 
chancel of St. Laurence Jewry, on the Sil 
of October. The service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Andrewes, rector of St. James's, 
Westminster ; and the pall was supported 
by the following Reverend Gentlemen: 
Dr. Gaskin, Messieurs Edwardes, Pugh, 
Smedley, Lucas, and Lendon.—The Rev. 
John Vickers, who was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, and afterwards fellow and tu 
tor of Trinity hall, is now rector of Seam 
nington, Norfolk, in the gift of that Society. 

P. 862. Mr. Professor Porson was bom 
at East Ruston, in Norfolk, on Christmas 
day 1759; so that he was only im ts 
49th year. Every thing about this em 
nent Scholar, and particularly the circam 
stances which laid the foundation of thal 
most ineStimable memory by which: be 
was enabled. to store his mind with all the 
riches of Literature, antient and modem, 
will becoine truly interesting to the world. 
He owed the blessing to the care and judg 


‘ment of bis father, Mr. Huggim Porse, 


who was parish-clerk of East Ruston, a 
who, though in humble life, and withost 
the advantages himself of early educatiot, 
laid the basis of his son’s unparalleled a- 
quirements. From the earliest dawa # 
intellect, Mr. Porson began the task 
fixing the attention of his children, thre 
sons and a daughter; and he had teught 
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; his eldest son, all the common 
mules of Arithmetick, without the use of a 
book or slate, pen or pencil, up to the 
Cube-root, before he was nine years of 
age. The memory was thus incessantly- 
exercised; and, by this early habit Lof 
working a question in Arithmetick by the 
mind only, he acquired such a talent of 
dose and intense thinking, and such a 
power of arranging every operation that# 
occupied his thought, as, in process of 
time, to. render the most difficult pro- 
blems, ®hich to other men required the 
assistance of written figures, easy to the 
yetentive faculties of his memory. He was 
initiated in letters by a process equally 
dicacious. His father taught him to read 
and write at one and the same time. He 
drew the form of the letter either with 
chalk on a board, or with the finger in 
sand; and Richard was made at once to 
understand and imitate the impression, 
4s soon as he could speak, he could trace 


' the letters; and this exercise delighting 


bis fancy, an ardour of imitating what- 
ever was put before him was excited to 
such a degree, that the walls of the house 
were covered with characters which at- 
tracted notice from their neatness and fi- 
delity of delineation. At mine years of 
age, he and his youngest brother, Tho- 
mas, were sent to the village-scheol, kept 
bya Mr. Summers, a plain but intelligent 
and worthy man, who, having had the 
nisfortune in infancy to cripple his left 
hand, was educated for the purpose of 
teaching, and he discharged his duties 
with the most exemplary attention. He 
professed nothing beyond English, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetick; but he was a good 
accomptant and an excellent writing-mas- 
ter, He perfected the Professor in that 
delightful talent of writing in which he so 
peculiarly excelled; but which we are 
doubtful whether it was to be considered 
4 an advantage or a detriment to him in 
his progress through life. It certainly had 
a considerable influence on his habits, 
and made him devote many precious mo- 
ments to copying, which might have been 
better employed in composition. It has 
been.the means, however, of enriching his 
brary with annotations, in a text the 
most beautiful, and with such perfect imi- 
tation of the original manuscript or print- 
ing,.as to embellish every work which his 
erudition enabled him to elucidate. He 
ontinued under Mr. Summers three years; 
every evening during that time he 

to repeat by heart to his father the 
lessons and the tasks of the day; and this 
Met in a loose and desultory manner, but 
is the rigorous order im which whatever 
he had been occupied about had been 
-done; and thus again the process of re- 
jon was cherished and strengthened, 

© a to become a quality of his mind, 


.* 
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It was impossible that such a youth should 
remain unnoticed, even in a place so thinfy 
peopled and go obscure as the parish of 
East Ruston. ‘The Rev. Mr. Hewitt heard 
of his extraordinary propensities to study, 
his gift of attention to whatever was taught 
him, and the wonderful fidelity with which 
he retained whatever he had acquired. He 
took him and his brother Thomas under 
his care, and instructed them in the Clas- 
sicks. The progress of both was great; 
‘but that of Richard was most extraordi- 
nary. It became the topick of astonish- 
ment beyond the district; and,.when he 
had reached his fourteenth year, had en- 
gaged the notice of all the gentlémen in 
the vicinity, Among others, he was men- 
tioned as a prodigy to an opulent and ti- 
beral man, the late Mr. Norris, who, after 
having put the youth under an examina- 
tion of the severest kind, and from which 
an ordinary boy would have shrunk dis- 
maycd, he was sent to Eton. This hap- 
pened in the month of August 1774, when 
he was in his fifteenth year: and in thit 
great seminary he, almost from the eom- 
mencement of his career, displayed such 
a superiority of intellect, such facility of 
acquirement, such quickness of. percep- 
tion, and such a talent of bringing forward 
to his purpose all that he had ever read, 
that the upper boys took him into their 
society, and promoted the cultivation of 
his mind by their lessons, as well, proba- 
bly, as by imposing upon him the per- 
formance of their own exercises, He was 
courted by them as the never-failing re- 
source in every difficulty; and in all the 
playfualexcursions of the imagination, in 
their froljcks, as well as in their serious 
tasks, Furson was the constant adviser 
and support. He used to dwell on ‘this 
lively part of his youth with peculiar com- 
placeucy; and we have heard him repeat 
a Drama which he wrote for exhibition in 
their fong Chamber, and other composi- 
tions, both of seriousness and drollery, 
with a zest that the recollection of his en- 
joyment at the time never failed to revive 
in him. We fear, however, that at this 
early age his constitution received a shock, 
which was soon after aggravated by the 
death of his worthy patron. An impos. 
thume formed on his lungs, and he was 
threatened by a consumption. But it 
fortunately broke, and he recovered his 
health, though his frame was weakened, 
The death of Mr. Norris was the source of 
severe mortification to him ; for though, 
by the kindness of some eminent and libe- 
ral persons, he was continued at Eton, he 
felt the loss he had sustained in the most 
poignant degree. He was entered of 
Trinity College towards the end of 1777 ; 
and his character having gone before him 
to the University, he was from the first 
regarded as a.youth whose extraordinary 

exdowments 
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rep Society 
into which he had entered. Not did he 
disappoint the hopes that had been formed 
of him. In every branch of study to 
which he applied himself, his course was 
so rapid as to astonish every competent 
observer, It happened that he was drawn 
first to read in Mathematicks, in which, 
from his early exercises, he was so emi- 
nently calculated to shine, but from which 
he drew no benefit; and then, by the 
prospect of a scholarship, which, however, 
did not. become vacant till long after, he 
sat down to the Classicks. In this pursuit 
he soon acquired undisputed pre-eminence. 
He got the medal of course, and was elec- 
ted a Fellow in 1781; in 1785 he took his 
degree of Master of Arts ; but long before 
the period had elapsed when he must ei- 
ther enter into holy otders or surrender his 
fellowship, he had (after the most grave 
and deliberate investigation, to which he 
had brought all that acute gift of examina- 
‘tion that has been made so perceptible in 
his Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis *, 
made up his mind on the subject of sub- 
scription, We are sare that his determi- 
nation cost him many painful and Jabo- 
vious days and woutlis of study. iis 
heart and mind were deeply penctrated by 
the purest sentiments of religion ; and it 
was a memorable and most estimable fea- 


ture of his character, that in no moment 
the most unguarded, in that ardour of dis- 
cussion which alone drew him into indul- 
gence, was he ever known to utter a single 
expression of discontent at the Lstabtish- 
ment, of derision at those who thought 
differently fromhianself, much ‘less of pro- 


fanation or impiety. He was traly and 
actively pious; but it was of an order that 
admitted notof shackles. So early as 1788 
he had made up his mind to surrender his 
fellowship, though, with an enfeebled can- 
stitution, he had nothing to depend upon 
but acquirements that are very unprofit- 
able to their owner. A lay-feéllowship, to 
be sure, might have secured his services 
to the cause of Letters ; but the disinge- 
uuous conduct of an individual withheld 
from him that resource. In 1791 his fel- 
lowship ceased, and be was thrown upon 
the world without a profession, his feclings 
wounded by the mortification he had suf- 
fered, and with a constitution little quali- 
fied to encounter the bustle of the world. 
Some private friends, however, stept in ; 
and soon after he was elected Greek Pro- 
fessor of Cambridge, by an wnanimous 
vote of the seven Ulectors. The distinc- 
tion of this appointment was grateful to 
# Which first graced the pages of this Mis- 
cellany ; see our volumes for 1788 and 
1789. His acute critiques on Sir Jotm 
Hawkins hdd before appeared, in 1787, 
under the signature of Sundry Whereof. 





him, The salary js but 40/. 4 year. h 
was his earnest wish, however, to have 
made it an active and efficient office ; and 
it was his determimation to give an annual 
Course of Lectures in the College, if rooms 
‘had been assigned lim for the pu 
These Lectures, as he designed, on tal 
in truth made preparations for them, 
would have been invaluable ; for he would 
have found occasion to clucidate the lap. 
guages in general, and to have displayed 
therr relations, their differences, their near 
and remote connexions, their 
their structure, their principles of ety. 
mology, and their causes of 
If any one man was qualified for this gi- 
gantic task, it was Mr. Professor Porson; 
but his wishes were counteracted. Prom 
this time, instead of Lectures, he tumed 
his thouglits to publication. His Letters 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis, as has been truly 
said, put the controversy on the disputed 
text to rest; and indced it was the pecu- 
liar felicity of his mind, that whatever 
he wndertook to elucidate he fixed fe 
ever in thevlight. im 1795 he marie 
Mrs. Laman, a sister of James Perry, 
esq. (Editor of the Morning Chronicle), who 
sank under a decline m Apyil 1797; and 
from that timc the Professor himself was 
so incessantly afflicted with a spasmedic 
asthma as to interrapt hima in every study 
to which he applied himself. Whether 
his sedentary habits served to bring ito, 
we know pot ; but certrinly few men had 
been accustomed to such patient and con- 
tinved toil. He had undertaken to make 
out and copy the almost obliterated Ma- 
nuscript of the invaluable Lexicon of Pho- 
tius, which he had borrowed from the 
Library of Trinity College. And this be 
had with unparalleled difficulty just com- 
eted, when the beautiful copy, which 
cost him ten months of incessant toil, 
was burnt in the house of Mr, Perry, at 
Merton. The original, being an unig 
entrusted to him by his College, he ¢at- 
ried with him wherever he went; and he 
was fortmately absent from Merton onthe 
morning of the fire. Unruffied by the low, 
he sat down without a murmur, and made 
a second copy as beautifal as the firt 
R is extant in his library, and is quite 
ready for the press, Of the Plays of Ba 
ripides which he published, the Leamed 
World has pronounced its judgment; 
it may be pleasant for our Readers 
know, that he has left an Orestes quite 
ready for the press. On the establishment 
of the London Institution, the Managers 
manifested their own discernment and love 
of letters by selecting him to be their 
principal Librarian ; an appointment for 
which he was peculiarly qualified ; and #f 
time and health had been allowed lim, be 
would have made their Library traly "8 
luable, His’own, which he had piaaly 
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dually collecting for thirty years, he had 
enriched by punotations of such value and 
importance to Literature, that we hope 
and trust, the whole will be placed in his 
own College, that it may fur ever be with- 
im the reach of those whom his example 
may arouse to similar pursuits, though 
they may despair of reaching equal at- 
tainments. Mr. Porson, as we have stated 
before, has, for the last eleven years, been 
the incessant victun of spasmodic astiuna ; 
during thd agony of which be never went 
te bed, and .n which he was forced to ab- 
This greatly 
debilitated his*body ; and about a moath 

he was efflicted by an intermittent 
fever; he bad an unfortunate objection ta 
medical advice, and he resevted to his 
wseal remedy of abstinence; but in the 
evening of Monday the 19th of September, 
while walking in the Strand, apparently in 

t health, he was seized with a parox - 

of the epileptic kind, te which be had 

subject at amach earlier period of his 


life. Not being known to the persons who 


witnessed his situation, he was conveyed 
to St. Martin’s Workh where he-con- 
tinued in a state of total sensibility until 
about six o’clock on the following morn- 
ing ; bat one of the attendants of the Lon- 
don Institution seeing a paragraph in a 
paper, stating that circumstance, and that 


.the gentleman carried to the workhouse 
had a memorandum-beok, with some 


Greck netes, m his pocket, supposing it 
to be Mr. Porson, repaired thither, and 


\ brought him to the house in the Old Jewry, 


where he arrived a little before ten on 
Tuesday morning. Having called for 
breakfast, he took his cup of tea in the 
poom of the library distinguished as the 
Globe Room ; and entered into conversa- 
tion with some of the Gentlemen of the 
Establishment ; remarking that the Keeper 
of the Workhouse was a wag, and endea- 
Youred to pose him with his wit. They 
observed much inceherence both in his 
Manner and matter, and, fearing that he 
was labouring under some fatal disorder, 
they theught it right to recommend him to 

his will. He at first seemed re- 

but afterwards asserted to the 


ing, that the subject had often been 
‘treated in a legal way, but scarcely ever 
in the manner he wished, excepting in a 


_ Work intituled “ Symbliography,” and he 
afterwards 


left the room, and brought ane 


of his Catalogues, in which that book was 
He remained in conversation 

way during five hours, sometimes 
full exercise of his faculties, at 
wild and wandering; when, at 
clock, he went to Cole’s Coffee- 
wear the Royal Exchange, #here 


we frequently dined. After talking to & 
friend there, he suddenly left the place, 
an: proceeded to Corahill, where, looking 
up at the yane and clock of the Exchange, 
which had been under repair, a namber of 
persons assembled round him, surprised 
at Ins fixed attention, the motive of waich 
he did not explain, ‘The Porter of the 
Loadon institution, happening to observe 
bim ia this situation, conducted him back 
to Cole’s; where, on taking two glasses of 
wine, the paroxysm and insensilility re- 
turned ; and he was carried home in a 
coach to the Old Jewry, and remained in 
a condition of torpor, with very short inter- 
missions, until Sunday, when he died. 
Perbaps no man had more contempt. for 
the practice of physick than Ms. Porson, 
and yet no one had a more numerous and 
jatimate acquaintance with gentlemen of 
the medical profession, He was, during 
his illness, visited by a great variety of 
persons in all departments of the Phar- 
maccutic. Among not the least active 
were Dr. Babington and Mr. Norris. The 
body was opened by some tmedical men ; 
and they have given a report, ascribing 
his death “ to the effused lymph im and 
upon the brain, which they believe to have 
beei: the effect of recent inflammation. 
The heart was sound ; and the pericardium 
contained the usual quantity of lymph. 
The left lung bad adhesions to the pleura, 
and bore the marks of former inflammation. 
The right lang was im a perfectly sound 
state.” This is signed by Dr. Babington, 
Sic William Blizard, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Biizard, and Mr. Upten. In refutation 
of an idle falschood about the form of his 
scull, they add, ‘that it was thinner than 
usual, and of hard consistence.” . Mr, 
Person has left a sister living, an amiable 
and accomplished woman, the wife of Si. 
day Hawes, esq. of Coltishall, in Norfolk ; 
they have five children ; and their eldest 
son is entered of Benet Callege, Cam- 
bridge. Jlenry, the second brother of 
the Professor, was settled in a farm in 
Essex, and died young, leaving three 
children. His brother Thomas kept a 
boarding-scheol at Fakenham, an excel- 
lent scholar, and died im 1792 without 
issue ; and his father, Mr. Huggin Por- 
son, died in 1805, im his 74th year. His 
miother diet! in 1784, aged 57. On Mons 
day, Oct. 3, his remains were removed 
from the house of the London Institution 
in the Oki Jewry, in order to be deposited 
in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge. 
The Directors of the Institution ordered 
the house to be shut for the day, and the 
‘Under Librarians and other officers. assist- 
ed m the solemnity. The procession from 
London consisted of four mourning- 
coaches, followed by six private carri- 
ages; and the persons who attended him 
were wis relatives and most intimate 

friends. 
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friends. At half after two o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, the hearse arrived at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
received at the great gate, and conveyed 
to the Hall, whee, according to antient 
usage, in cases where -this distingaished 
tribute of respect is paid to a Member, 
the body lay in state till five o'clock ; at 
which -hour the Lord Bishop of Bristol 
{ Master of the College), the Vice-master, 
Senior and Junior Fellows, Bachelors of 
Arts, Scholars, and other Members resi- 
dent in the University, in their academical 
— and in black scarfs, bands, and 
= walked from the Combination 

vom, accompanied by fhe Chief Mourn- 
err, into the Hall; and, after moving 
round tbe body, which was placed in the 
amidst, they took their seats,.the Chief 
Mourners being placed on the r'ght hand 
and left of the Master. Several Epitaphs 
im Greek and English verse, the effusions 
of reverential respect for bis high attain- 
ments and of love for h's virtues, were 
placed on the pall, and were read with the 
most sympathetic interest by his former 
Associates in Study. An Anthem was 
chaunted by the Choir. After which, the 
dody was raised by the bearers, and a 
most solemn procession was made round 
the great quadrangle of the College, from 
the Hall to the Chapel in this order : 

Two Porters, 
Singing Men and Boys, two and two. 
Mr. Wilson, the Undertaker. 

A Page. The Feather-lid. A Page. 
Dr. Davy, Physic. Mr. Oakes, Apothec, 
The Rev. John The Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, Minister Henshaw, Con- 
of Trinity Church. § ductof theChapel. 

The Lord Bishop of Bristol, Master. 

The Bopy, supported by the eight Senior 
Yellows; viz. the Rev. G. A. Browne, 
Rev. Dr. Ramsden, Rev. Dr. Raine, Rev. 
J. Lambert, Rev. G. F. Tavell, Rev. J. 
Hailstone, Rev. J. Davis, and the Rev. 
J. H. Renouard, Vice-master. 

ChicfMourners. 

James Perry, and Siday Hawes, jun. esqs. 
brother-in-law and nephew of the deceased. 
Junior Fellows, two and two. 
Bachelors, two and two, 
Scholars, two and two. 
Pensioners, two and two. 

Mr. John Newbery, Clerk of the Chapel, 
and 
Other Servants of the College, two and two. 

On entering the Chapel, which was illu- 
minated, the Lord Bishop, Chief Mourners, 
and.all the Members of the College took 
their places, and the Choir performed an 


Anthem. After which, the-Lord Bishop” 


read the Lesson, and the procession moved 
in the same order to the grave, which was 
at the foot of the statue of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and surrounded by those of all the 
iustrious Persons which this College has 
praluced. When they had taken their 


stations arouiid the grave, ani the body 
was placed above it ready for interment, 
the Faneral Anthem was performed by the 
Choir, in the adjoining Chapel, during the 
most perfect silence of the auditery, and 
with the most solemn effect. The Service 
was then read by the Lord Bishop with 
as aweful, dignified, and impressive a 
pathos as was ever witnessed on any 
former solemnity of the kind. He was 
himself overwhelmed as he proceeded by 
his feelings ; and he communicated the 
sympathetic emotion to every listening’ 
friend of the deceased. Nothing could be 
more solemn nor more affScting than his 
tene and delivery. ‘The senior Members 
of the College, who had lived with the 
Professor in habits of the most endearing 
intercourse for 50 years, and who had had 
the best means of estimating the wonderfia 
height and variety of his attainments, shed 
tears of sorrow over the grave ; ard the 
whole assembly displayed a feeling of 
grief and intérest, which bespoke the sense 
they entertai of the irreparable loss 


that not only @eir own Society but the 
Literary World Jad suffered by his death, 


‘ Burns. , 

ATELY, at Stacumnie, co. Kildare, 
L in Ireland, the lady of Sir Simon 
Bradstreet, bart. a daughter. 

At Dublin, the wife of Captain George 
Burdett, R. N. a son. 

At Lianstephan, the wife of Tho. Morris, 
esq. banker, of Carmarthen, a son. 

The wife of Maj.-gen. Loft, M.P. a daugh, 

Sept. V7, At Crofton-hall, Cuimberland, 
the lady of Sir Wasdale Brisco, bart, a 
son and heir. 

19, At Dodington, co. Gloucester, thé 
Hen. Mrs. Codrington, a son. 

21. The wife of N. B. Hodgson, esq. of 
Beaffertan-hall, near Boroughbridge, York- 
shire, a son and heir. 

23. At Dungannon-park, the seat of 
Viscount Northland, the Hon. Mrs. Ed- 
mund Knox, a son. 

26. At Cottesbach, co. Leicester, thé 
wife off George W. Marriott, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, a son. 

Oct. 1. The wife of Mr. Serjeant Rough 
a som. 

2. In Fitzroy-street, the wife of Wa 
Morgan, esq. of Potter*s-bar, a daughter. 

5. At Babworth-ball, Notts, the lady of 
the Hon, John-Bridgeman Simpson, a daw. 

4. At her house in Lower Grosy enor-stt, 
Lady Kinnaird, a daughter. 

5. In Portman-square, the lady of Sir 
Henry Lushington, bart. a son. 

At Worthing, Sussex, the wife of Majot« 
general Onslow, a sort. 

7. in Grosvenor-place, the wife of At- 
gustus Hamilton, esq. a son. 

9. In York-place, Mary-la-Bonne, the 
lady of the Hon. E. Stewart, a son. - 
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At Sandling, near Hythe, in Kent, the 
wife of William Deedes, esq. M. P. a son. 

10. Mrs. James Steward, of Woolwich, 
in Kent, two daughters. 

The wife of Capt. Mansell, commander 
of the Sea Fencibles at Grimsby, a daugh. 

11. At Camberwell-grove, the wife of 
Capt. Honyinan, R. N. a son. * 

In Great Mary-la-Bonne-street, the wife 
of Capt. Rolls, R. N. a son. 

At her father’s house in Savage-gardens, 
the wife-of Lieut. -col. Horsford, a daughter. 

12. In Graftom-street, Piccadilly, the 
Viscountess Hinchinbroke, a daughter. 

In Upper Gower-street, the wife of Geo. 
Sham, esq. a von. ; 

In Upper Brook-street, the wife of John 
Drummond, esq. a son. 

16. At Exmouth, Devon, the wife of 
Capt. Mastin, of the first Guards, a son. 

19. At Edinburgh, Lady Harriet Ancram, 
adaughter. 

In Great James-street, Bedford-row, the 
wife of Frederick Grellet, esq. twins. 

20. At Castle Craig, in Seotland, the 
lady of Sir Thomas-Gibson Carmichacl, 
bart. of Stirling, a daughter. 

At Woolwich, in Keni, the wife of Lieut.- 
ol, Robe, of the Royal Artillery, a daught. 

21. In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the wife of Capt. Montagu Wynyard, a son. 

22. Im Russell-square, the wife of Wil- 
liam Anderson, esq. a sor. 

23. At Woburn abbey, in Bedfordshire, 
the Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

27. In Duchess-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of Thomas Hope, esq. a son. 

MARRIAGES, 
T Edinburgh, Mr. Geo, Cooke, 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden, to Miss Lambe, daughter of John 
L. esq. of Newark, Notts. . 

Sept.21. At St. Pancras, Thomas Swale, 
esq. of Little Barton-lodge, Suffolk, to 
Mrs. Sharpe, widow of George S. esq. of 
the Views, Huntingdon, and one of the 
daughters of the late Sir Gillies Payne, 
bart. of Ten«psford-hall, co. Bedford. 

26. At St. Pancras, by special licence, 
William Duesbury, esq. of Derby, to An- 
nabella, daughter of William E. Sheffield, 
sq. of the Polygon, Somers-town. 

27. At East Knowle, Kent, George Law, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of J. C. Stillesq. 

At Leicester, the Rev. Charles Arnold, 
B.A. -vicar of Roydon, Essex, to Anna, 
eldest dau. of Tho. Buxton,esq. of Leicester. 

28. James Glassford, esq. advocate, to 
Miss Murray, daughter of the late Sir W il- 

M. bart. of Ochiertyre, in Scotland. 

29. At Bristol, D. Burr, esq. major-ge- 
heral in the East India Company’s Seryice, 
toMary, yougest daughter and coheiress of 

James Davis, esq. of Chepstow. 

Oct. 1. James Howard, esq. of Morden, 

» to Charlotte, second daughter of 


Sept. 


the late Mr. Hen. Winstanley, of Cheapside. 

5. At St. George’s, Hanovet-square, by 
special licence, Wm. A‘Court, esq. eldest 
son of Sir William A‘C. bart. of Heytes- 
bary, Wilts, te Maria, second daughter of 
Lady Bridget Bouverie. 

At Alderley, in Cheshire, the Rev. Henry 
Law, vicar of Standon, Herts, te Elizabeth, 
daughter of Wm. Hibbert, esq. of Hare- 
hill, Cheshire, and of Clapham, Surrey. 

B. Stephenson, esq. of Devonshire-str. 
to Anne-Mary, only daughter of the Rev. 
Win. Holmes, cf Normanton-on“oar,Notts. 

At Milverton,’co. Somerset, Mir. Holman, 
surgeon, of Crediton, to Miss Camplin, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. C, archdeacor 
of ‘Taunton. 

At Chiswick, De. Tierney, of Bright- 
helmstone, to Miss. Jones, of ‘Turnham- 
green, Middlesex. 

4. At St. Lawrence, in the: Isle of Tha- 
net, Danicl Rainier, esq. of Hackney, to 
Miss Sarah Mayhew, of Ramsgate. 

At Lambeth, the Rev. William Battell, 
to Miss Hawkesworth. 

5. At Deptford, W. E, Rolfe, jun. esq. 
of Bedford-place, Russell-square, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Ni- 
cholson, esq. of Loampit-hajl, Kent. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, Archibald Jer- 
don, esq. of Bonjedward, to Elizabeth-Sa- 
rah, youngest daughter of the late, Robert 
Millner, esq. of Barnes. 

6. William Hall, jun. esq. of Arlington, 
co. Gloucester, to Anne, seeond daughter 
of the late Rd. Wells, esq. of Ascot, Oxon. 

8.. Capt. Joseph-Thomas Johnson, of 
the 8th Madras Native Regiment, to Ca- 
therine, only daughter of the late John- 
Thomas Page, esy. of Woburn-place. 

9. At Cork, James Moore, esq. of Ma- 
ryborough, grandson of Sir Emanuel M. 
bart. to Elizabeti, second daughter of 
William Swanton, esq. ; 

10. Mr. Thompson, of the Adelphi, te 
Miss Frederica-Louisa Stodart, of Norton 
streat, Mary-la-Bonne. 

ll. Mr. Richard Rees, of Plymouth, to 
Miss E. Curtis, of Hackney. 

At Chiswick, Thomas Adams, esq. sur- 
geon, to Miss Pratt, daughter of the late 
PhilipP. esq. of Staple-grove,nearTaunton. 

12. Mr. J. Maude, to Miss Maude, of 
Upper Thames-street. 

Mr. Hugh Maltby, of Cheapside, to the 
only daughter of the late T. James, esq. of 
Colford, co. Gloucester. 

13. J. K. Douglas, esq. secohd son of 
Brigadier-general D. to Isabella~Maria, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Willan, esq. of 
Farmington, co. Gloucester, and of Ma- 
ry-la-Bonne park, Middlesex. 

At Frampton-upom-Severn, co. Glouces- 
ter, the Rev. Powell-Co!chester Guise, bros 
ther to Sir William G. bart. to Maria, se- 
cond daughter of Nathaniel Cliffurd, esq. 
of Frampton-coutt. 

14. At 
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14. At Parham, Sussex, the Hon. Robert 
Curzon, sua of Viscount C. and M. P. for 
Clitherow, to Miss Bisshopp, daughter of 
Sir Cecil B. 

15. Thomas-Heaton Norris, esq. of Mus- 
weti-hill, Middlesex, to the eldest daughter 
of James Dempster, esq. of Baren-house, 
Miteham, Surrey. 

At Bath, the Rev. Dr. Phillott, archdea- 
cou and rector of Bath, to Lady Franees 
St. Lawrence, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Karl of Howth. 

Mr. Blanchard, of the Covent-geréen 
Company of Comedians, to the eldest 
' daughter of Mr. Harrold, of the Wrekin 
tavern, in Broad-court; Bow-street. 

17, At Exeter, Major Smith, late of the 
14th Light Dragoons, to Miss Eliza Coles, 
elaughter of the late James C. caq. of 
‘Taunton-lodge, receiver-general for the 
county of Somerset. 

19, Richard Crawshay, esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Francis Hompay, esq. 
of the Hyde, in Staffordshire. 

At Dumaget, co. Wigtown, in Scotland, 
Lieut. Leveson-Douglas Stewart, it.N. se- 
cond surviving son-of the late Hon. Admi- 
val Keith S, to Elizabeth, third danghter 
of Sir John-Dairyinple Hay, bart. of Park- 
place, Glenluce. 

20. At Beltén, co. Lincoln, the Rev. Jn. 
Grumdy Thompson, rector of that place, to 
Miss Harvey, of Hunaington. 

Jobn Fearn, esq. of Sloane-strect, to 
Harriet, second daughter of William Tho- 
mas, esq. of Highbury-grove. : 

22. John Bainbridge, jun. esq. to Har- 
rict, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Pickwoad, esq. 

At Lambeth church, Thomas Manners, 
esq. sou of the Hon. William M. of Lam- 
beth, to Miss A. Gates, of Newington. 

At St. Mary-la-Bonne, Thomas Lack, 
esq. of Edward-street, Cavendish-square, 
to Miss Catherine Parkins, of Chesfield- 
lodge, Herts. 

25. At Hampton-court, by special li- 
cence, Vernon, esq. of Clontarf 
castle, co. Dublin, to Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of Wilson Braddyll, esq. of Co- 
nishead priory, co. Lancaster. 

27. At Hackney, Capt. Hopkins, of the 
Qd Life-guards, to Miss Chamberilaine, 
daughter of the late George C. esq. of 
Devonshire-place, Mary-la-Bonne. 


Deatus. 
Jan. T Onore, in the East Indies, 
Il Lieut. Spottiswoode Lawson, of 
the 14th Regiment of Madras Native In- 


fantry, second son of the late William L. ° 


esq. of Cairnmuir. 

July 27. At Pancker, in Holstein, i in his 
74th year, his Highness Prince Frederick 
of Hessepstein, governor-general of Po- 
. amerania, field-marsha) and knight-com- 
mander of his Royal Majesty’s Orders, 


&e. He has hequeathed the whole of his 
property, estimated at a million and a half 
of rix-dollars, to the Landgrave Charles of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

Aug. . On his estate im the colony of 
Berbice, AMeunnder- Bruce Morris, esq. of 
ueen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Aug. 25.. In Gloucester-rew, Clifton, in 
his 59th year, William Hill, esq. late of 
Measham, co. Derby, formerly a partner 
in the banking-houses of Wilkes and Hill, 
at Measham and Burton-upon-Trent, ond 
afterwards in those of Fishers, Hill, and 
Mamunatt, at the same places, and at 
Asliby-de-la-Zouch, co. Leicester. 

31. At Douglas, in the Isle of Man, Ro- 
bert Heywood, esq. 

Sept.... Rev. Mr. Pigeon, of Kilkenny. 

At Tandragree castle, Colin Campbell, 
esq. a partner in the house of Campbell 
and O*Hara, of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Blackrock, near Dublin, aged 18, 
Lady Caroline Gore, youngest daughter of 
Arthur Earl of Arran, and half-sister of 
the Marchioness of Abercorn. 

In Baggot-street, -Dublin, Jane, only 
daughiter of the late Alderman Tweedy. 

Aged 8 years, Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Hugh-Dillon Massey, bart. of 
Doonass, Limerick. 

Mr. Wade, of Madget farm, near Chep- 
stow. Attempting to turn a bull out of the 


’ fold-vard belonging to his house, the ani- 


wal became enraged, and attacked him so 
furiously that he died of the wounds he 
received thereby in a few days. 

At Wample, near Bootle, Mr. Walters, 
owner of a lime-kiln, which had been 
burning some days; and, whilst attempt- 
ing to walk across it, the chalk. gave way 
beneath, when be instantly sunk down, 
aud, notwithstanding one of his sons, who 
accompanied him, ran and alarmed some 
of the workmen, before they were able to 
reach the place he was burnt to death. 

While on a visit at Croyland, co. Lin- 
coln, Miss Ranby, second daughter of Mr, 
R. of Pinchbeck. 

At Long Sutton, aged 65, Mrs. Mary 

daughter of the late Major 
Momly, of the 10th Foot. 


Aged 77, Mr. Sayles, of Wentbridge 


He was proceeding to the Farmers Club 
at Bawtry, by one of the coaches; but, 
previous to entering the place, he pulled 
out his watch, and, although appa 
in good health, fell back upon the coach, 
and instantly expired. 

Mr. a= 4 of Liddiagton, near Up- 

inghas, mi 
> Malton, in the prime of life, aftera 
long aud severe iljness, greatly 
ithe Rev. John Waye, of Stockton, cap- 
tain-commandant of the Stockton Forest 
-Rifle Corps. 

At Skipwith, Mr. Jobn spe.'ding, farmer. 
His wife survived him only four hours. ie 
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weltering in blood, under the window of 
his lodgings. He had been spending the 
preceding evening in company ; and it is 
thought that, on his return home, finding 


son; and were found fast locked in each 
other's arms. 

At Stetchworth, co. Cambridge, the Rev. 
--——- Symonds, vicar of that parish, and 
of Swaffham-Barnet, both in that county ; 
the latter in the gift of the Bishop of Ely. 

Aged "71, Isaac Parry, esq. of Walworth 


Surrey. " 
Sept. 4. At sea, on-board his Majesty’s 
sloop of war Phipps, on his passage home 


preteen J his death, five a 

are anded proprietors in Cowal ; 
and a suitable provision is also left for the 
other members of his family. 

18. In her 78th year, at Lord Mydle- 
ton’s, in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, ° 
the dowager Lady Mydleton, 
apd coheiress of George Cartwright, esq. 

Ossington, Notts. She has left one son 
and three daughters : Lord Mydleton, the 
Countess of Scarborough, the Hon. Mrs. 
Langley, and the Hon. Mrs. Biddulph. 

Mr. Charles Townsend, of Newgate- 
street, jeweller. 

Mrs., Hawkins, wife of Mr. H. of the 
Griffin inn, Bristol. 

eee illness, aged 
77, James Perry, esq. of Eardsley park, 
in Herefordshire, By his wife, who died 
in January last, he has left two sons ; and 
one daughter, married to Thomas-Bain- 
brigge Herrick, esq. of Merridale-bouse, 
in Staffordshi 


ire. 

19. Mrs. Bevington, wife of Mr. T. B. 
of Gracechurch-street. 

Aged 68, Mr. Kelderwood, of White 
Lion-street, Pentonville ; who threw him- 
self out of a two-story window, in a fit of 
mental! derangement, 
labeured many i by 
loss of a ship eargo, last from Oporto, 
which was not insured. 

Mr. Beere, one of the clerks of the ca- 
thedral church of Winchester. ‘ 

20. At her house in George’s-square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs, Douglas, of Cavers, co. 
Roxburgh, eldest dau of Hugh Scott, 
esq. of Gala, and wi of Archibald D. 
esq. of Cavers. At 
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At Mount Tiviot, John Eli iot, esq. Ad- 
miral of the Red, brother of the late dir 
Gilbert E. bart. and uncle of Lord Minto. 

At Greenock, Mrs. Currie, wife of Mr 
c. spirit-dealer, &c. About 11 o’cloek at 
night an alarm of fire was given; but, on 
the arrival of the engines at the spot where 
the fire was said to be raging, the alarm 
was discovered to be false. Such conduct 
is highly criminal, and frequently attended 
with fatal consequences ; a melancholy 
instance of which occurred in the case of 
Mrs. C. who-rose from her bed, and went 
to the window, for the of en- 
quiring where the fire was, when she was 
so struck with terror as to burst a blood- 
vessel and expire instantaneously. 
What renders this acci more distresg- 
ing is, that Mrs. C. was far advanced in 
her pregnancy. 

21. At the house of John Ross, esq. at 
Newtownlimavaddy, co. Derry, in Ireland, 
where he.was on a tour for his health, aged 
32, Charles Lewis, esq, of Frederick-place, 
London, merchant, 

At Bexley, in Kent, Mr. William-Tho- 

Owen, formerly a distiller in Cole- 


to 
the house of Mr. Baxter, butcher, im 
Shoreditch, to enquire after an apartment 
which was to let, saying she was going to 
be married; when, on a sudden, she com- 
plained of a violent pain in the back part 
of her head, dropped down, and expired. 

22, At Balliderry, co, Meath, Mrs. Ab- 
bott, wife of Christopher A. esq. of Great 
George-street North, Dublin. 

At Bath, Mrs, O‘Donnell, wife of Capt. 
O‘D. late of the 62d Foot, now adjutant of 
the Bath Volunteers. 

A young man, named Pledger. While 
shooting a sack of wheat into a wind-mill 
called Barnholm Mill, near Arundel, Sus- 
sex, he was caught, by the tail of his 
round frock, in the cogs of the mill-wheels, 
and being drawn thereby with great vio- 
lence- between them, his head was instantly 
crushed to atoms, and exhibited a most. 
shocking spectacle to the grinder and an- 
other man, whe were standing by, but un- 
able to render any assistance to the un- 
fortumate sufferer, one of whose teeth was 
driven so hard into a cog of the wheel that 
it was with grent difficulty extracted. 

At Great Holland, Essex, Miss Marga- 
ref Fulton, daughter of Litut.-col. F. of 

_ the 79th Foot. 

Mrs. Harriet Webb, wife of Mr. Richard 
W. of Plashet, East Ham, Essex. 

Aged 51, Mr. Wm. Webb, of Stamford, 

Lincoln, formerly a warehouseman at 

anchester an London. 

In Fludyer-street, Westminster, Arthur 
Windus, esq. many years cashier to the 
War- office. 


23. At Brighthelmstone, aged 8, the 
Rt. Hon. Alice Vernon, Countess- ove 
of Shipbrodke, Viscountess of Orwell, 
— Orwell, and relict of Francis Bad 

of Shipbrooke. She was the only dangh. 
ter of the late S. Ibbetson, esq.\of Dem 
ton park, co, York, elder brother of the 
late Sir Henry I. bart. ‘ 

At Taunton, Somerset, Mrs. Goldswor. 
thy, wife of Major G. in the East Indi 
Company’s Service. 

Rev. George Thompson, of Hall, vieg 
of Wawne, ame of Sutton and Drypéol 
and 44 years chaplain to the Trinity-hout 
at Hull. - 

In York-place, Chelsea, William Bate, 
esq. late of York-street, Dublin. ‘ 

Aged 56, Mrs. Roe, wife-of Mr. R 
maltster, and daughter of Mr. Alderma 
Jordan, of Leicester. 

In Guildford-street, aged 77, Anthony 
Van Dam, esq. formerly of New York. 

24. Aged 33, the wife of Major Blewitt, 
of Lilantarnam abbey, Monmouthshire, 

Mr. John Grain, secotid son of Mr. Peter 
G. of Great, Shelford, co. Cambridge. 

Mr. Gillet,-an eminent solicitor, of Cas 
tle-green, Bristol. 

25. At Warwick, in her 85th year, Ma, 
Dorothy Mordaunt, half-sister to the lm 
Sir John M. bart. and aunt te the present 
Representative for Warwick. 


who were hooting him, he fell down 

Apple-lane, and fraetured his skullsog 

to occasion his death in a few hours. 
26. In Upper Harley-street, agtd % 


At his lodgings, in the neighbourhood 
of Foster-lane, Cheapside, by suspending 
himself from his bed-post, Thomas 
esq. He had been in town from 
about a month, atid was engaged in po 
culation to supply potters with that 


earth of which ey make Lipman 4 
found on 


. -Tracey 
than 44 years rector of that pari 
author of several literary works 
of his professional studies, 

Suddenly, the wife of the Rev. 
Allington, of Twywell; Northa 

Mrs. Johnson, wife of the Rev. Joba. 
rector of Great Parndon, Essex, and 
ter of the ge = John Waters, esq, of 


gerford park 
Aged, Philp Berges ones 


a ge ee ee oa . 
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., InPortugal-street, Grosvenor-square, in 

Mrs. Fyers, wife of Col. F. 

Mp Of a desine, at the:house of her fa- 

» in the Circus, Bath, aged 33, 

Mrs.  Walinesley ; a lady singularly 

edemed, by nature and education, with 

quality that could render her esti- 

po A strong sense and quick appre- 

united with a meck and quiet 

ser distinauishing cl —~ 

; fortitude and resignation, under 

rings, endeared her to all avound 

her; and an extensive circle of friends la- 

ment ia her early demise the kind and af- 

fectionate wife, the tender mother, and the 

Mr. Biston, a mealman at Stowe, near 

Colebrook. Returning home from London, 

where he had purchased a fine horse at a 

gale, the animal ‘proved restive, and, in 

going along Piccadilly, took fright at the 

sound of a horn ; when, on Mr..B. chas- 

him, he reared, feli over, and killed 
on the spot 


"tthe house of Abraham Constable, esq. 


at Lewisham, in Kent, aged 24, Mr. Fre- 
derick Thompson, of that place, brewer, 


scream Frederick T. surgeon . 
at Kensington. 
Rey. W. Humphreys, pastor of the In- + 


dependent Congregation at Hammersmith. 
ate her house at Krompton-grove, aged 
Grojau, widow of the iate Francis 

7% vol. EXXVI. p. 785) and mo- 

fag Willock, of Golden. -square. 

* 29. At Whitby, Mr. Andrew Hail, late 
owner of the Elizabeth, Whitby and Hull 
. He had been indisposed with some 
slight spasms in his stomach the preceding 
day, butwas sufficiently well to take his 
usual walk on the pier in the evening ; 
shout midnight, on the appearance of 
some alarming symptoms, medica! assist- 
ance was procared, but without effect, for 
ie-expired in an hour.—Mr. Joseph Bree- 
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At her house in Watling-street. Canter- 
oe 70, Mrs. Mary Hodges, widow 
late Capt. Joba H. of the R. Navy. 

a lingering illness, aged 62, Mrs, 

, of the Rainbow coffee-house, 


Covent-garden, 
"his 78th year, Mr. John Freeth, of 
» commonly called the Poet 


bard of Nature, 48 


Fiadh, « facetious 


years proprietor of Freeth’s coffee-house, 
Bell-street, a house much frequented by 
Strangers as well as the inhabitants, where 
the Poet wsed every eveni ——P 
large company with Seman 
posed from subjects Pe public Beg 
replete with wit and humour. His morals 
were unsullied ; and his manners unaffect- 
ed. Formed to enliven the social circle, 
possessing wit without acrimony, and ‘ini- 
dependence of mind without pride, he wa’s 
beloved by bis friends, courted by stran- 
gers, and by all. The harmless 
yet pointed sallies of his Muse will be re- 
d by tl nds who admired his 
talents and revere his virtues. 

In Millbank-street, Westminster, eped 
87, a Andrew Cosser. 

. On China terrace, Lambeth, age 
82, we Be Smith, esq. 

At Kingston, Surrey, Mrs. Swaine, wi- 
dow of the late Mr. W. S, hop-merchant, 
of the Borough of Southwark. 

At West Wickham, in his 57th year, Sir 
John Chichester, bart. of Youlston, Devon. 
His remains were interred in the family- 
vault at Ashton, in that county. 

At Weedon-lodge, Bueks, Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, wife of Capt. H. of the R. Navy. 

In her 78th year, Mrs, Cailland, wife of 
Brig.-gen. C. of Aston-Rowan, Oxfordshire. 

Mi. Naldred, miller, of 
cut his threat with a razor in @ fit of deli- 
tium, occasioned by ‘a brain4fever. 

At Exmouth, Devon, Mr. Thomas Ed- 
meades, surgeon, of Greenwich, Kent. 

At Horbling, im the prime of life, heav- 
ing four young children, Mrs. Porter, wife 
of Mr. P. farmer, of Kirton, and daughter 
of Mr. Bramley, miller, 

Oct.1. At his house at Hampstead, Jn. 
Newman, esq. of Skinner-street, Snow-hif, 
one of the Common Council of the Ward 
of Farringdon Without. He was son of 
the late Alderman; very eminent in his 
profession as a wholesale dealer in leather ; 
and was very much respected by a nume- 
rous circle of friends, who sympathize 
with an amiable widow and a large family 
in his garly loss. 

At Cassden-town, of a consumption, the 
wife of Mr. George Vigurs. 

Mr. Jobn Vetch, of Basinghall-strect, 

At Brighthelmstone, suddenly, aged 52, 
Mrs. Proby, late of Hatfield- Peverel, Essex 

At York, in her 83d year, Mrs. Mary 
Hoyes, a maiden lady, sister of the. late 
Col. Robert H. and niece of the late Dr. 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. 

At Cromarty, in Scotland, im her 99th 
year, Mrs. Allan. 

2. At Bow, Middlesex, after a sevete 
and short illness of only ten days, 
and universally regretted, the Rev. 
liam-James French, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1788 ; M.A.Y A. 1791. He 
was tector of Vange, in Essex, = 
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. p. 46. Being an only daugh- 
ter, and her mother dying early in life, 
she was educated under the personal 
of her father, who had great scientific and 
literary taste; her mind was much culti- 
vated, and her understanding improved. 


Hawkherst in Kent, she employed her- 
self in every good work amongst her 
friends and the poor; there she will be, 
she was most known, most sincerely 
ted. . She spared no labour, thought 

of no trouble, in doing good; and, when 


the daties of life were laid aside, no one 
enlivened chearful Society with more good 
humour aud, vivacity. It was a distin- 
guishing trait in ber character, that she 
was particularly attentive to the external 
duties of Religion, making a constant 
point of attendance upon public worship, 
either in the Established Church, or with 
the Dissenters (amongst whom she was 
educated) ; it being her invariable senti- 
ment, that, wherever the genuine truths 
of Christianity were taught, the outward 
form of profession was of little conse- 
quence. It pleased Divine Providence to 
afflict her, for the two last years of her 
Sheth a most painful disorder in her 
imbs, the consequence of a violent rhey- 


matic fever; and in this state of 


At Louth, in Lincolnshire, the Rev, 


While on a visit at Graby, near F 
ham, aged 49, Mrs. Long, wife of Mr, 
liam L. of Gedney. 

Suddenly, while. on a visit at Heddler 
ton, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
esq. and fifth daughter of the late Rev, Ro- 
bert Adkins, rector of Rainham. 

At his house in Dunbar, Major-general 
John Forbes, late in the East India Com. 
pany’s Service. He returned from Bengal 
about eight years ago, with a competent 
fortune, after serving the Company with 
reputation above 40 years. He was the 


4. At Twickenbam, Middlesex, in his 
69th year, Mr. Wapshott. 

Mrs. Davis, wife of the Rev, R. D of 
Leicester. , 

At Stamford, aged 82, Mrs. M. Sheild, 
widow of the late Henry S. esq. of Preston, 
Rutland, and only sister of the late Wil- 
liam Haymes, esq. of Kibworth-Harcoutt, 
and of the late Haymes, esq. 
Great Glenn, co. Leicester. 

5. At North Collingham, Notts, Jom 
Pym, esq. who was lineally descended from 
the famous. Republican Pym, who dist» 
guished himself so much in the Civil Was, 
and died in 1644.. His only son having 
died abroad, this branch of the male tine 
becomes extinct. Mr. Pym and two other 
gentlemen, who were at the sea-side toge 
ther, all caught thé ague at the same time, 
and all died on their return home, Hi 
disconsolate family is thus deprived of 
most affectionate husband and father, asf 
the poor of a truly-benevolent friend. - 

In her 85th year, Mrs. Miller, relict of 
the late Rev. Edward M. many 
much-valued vicar of All Saints, Northamp. 

At Guernsey, after six weeks illness, Mr. 
N. E Robinson, late of Bond-court, Wall 
brook, London. ; 

Lieut. Butler, quartered at the barracks 
at Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight. He 
drowned himself in a river near Dodner'’ 
Hard, in a sudden fit of mental despa 
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-. In his 35th year, by the bursting of a 
blood-vessel, Mr. Mark Hesp, late 
of the Kingston, of Hull, and son of Mr. 
Mark H. of York. 

-square, mged 


In Dorset-street, Portman 
€2, Robert Browne, esq. of Fortland, co. 

in Ireland. 

At his father’s house, at Upwood, co. 
Dorset, Edward-David Batson, esq. of 
Lombard-street, banker. 

Aged 31, Mrs. Lemoine, wife of Mr. L. 
" coalemerchant, Craven-street, Strand. 

» At Louth, aged 95, Mrs. Hodgson, wi- 
dow. She retamed her health and mental 
faculties to the day of her death, and died 
without a groan or struggle. 

At the manse of Monzie, the Rev. Ralph 
, minister of the 

_ At Waterford, in Ireland, William Al- 

. ene of the aldermen and late 


mayor of that cerporation. 


At the house of Surgeon Franklin, in 


William-street, Limerick, where he was on 
a visit, Henry Sandes, esq. of Carruna- 
killa, near Tarbert, co. Kerry. He went 
ol, ess well, but soon after 
; ined; on which Drs. Geary and 
Grogan were immediately sent for, who 
arrived in six minutes, only to witness ‘is 
dissolution on their arrival. 

7. At Yarmouth, aged 14, Miss Mary- 
Susannah Turner, youngest daughter of 
‘the Rev. Rich. 'T. minister of that parish. 

. Mr. Moses Daniel, mahog: erchant 
lane, Bristol. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Cathe- 
rine-Maria,wife of William-Leveson Gower, 
sq. and heiress of the late Sir John Gres- 
ham, bart. of Titsey-place, Sarrey. 

Suddenly, Mr. W. Broeke, stock-broker 
and lottery-office-keeper in Piccadilly, and 
cod re clerk of St. James’s market. 

; ycann, near Drumbo, aged 95, 
Mr. Robert Smith. 

8. At his house on the Terrace, Ham- 
‘Mersmith, aged 75, Mr. Samuel Moody, 
f Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

» On Newington-terrace, Mrs. Stokes, wi- 
dew of the late Mr. Nehemiah 8. banker, 
‘of Lombard-street (see p. 748). 

~ Miss Saunders, eldest daughter of Dr. 
8. of Upper Berkeley-street. 

yMr. Fraser, of Great Pulteney-street, 
‘ ware. 

- At his cottage on the river Ex, John 





,._ ? 


"Sheldon, esq. P.R.S. lecturer on Anatomy 


“tt the Royal Academy, one of the sur- 
, of Exeter hospital, &c. ; formerly 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 

3 Of whom we hope to receive far- 


At Glasgow, Dr. James M‘Nayr. 
| At Hillsborough, co. Down, aged 65, 
“Lieut. David Wright, of the first troop of 
Cavalry. He served with honour 
"uh repate, upwards of 20 years, in the 
Same regiment with the brave Abercrom- 
» by whom he was much esteemed. 


> 


- 
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9. At Penrith, in her 79th year, Mrs. 
Robinson, relict of the late Mr. James R. 

10. At Cleve Dale, near Bristol, Frances, 
second daughterof the late Rev. Basi] Be- 
ridge, rector of Alderchurch, Lincolnshire. 

At Norwich, the Rev. John Beevor, rec- 
tor of Great and Little Burlingham, and 
of Searning, all in’ Norfolk. ‘The former 
in the gift of Mrs. Burroughes; the latter 
in that of Sir John Lambe, bart. 

At Yarmouth, in his 61st year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Downes, surgeon. 

At Dartford, in Kent, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 22, Peter Gaussen, esq. of the 
Coldstream Regiment of Guards, 

Suddenly, at Godmersham park, Kext, 
in her S6th year, Elizabeth, wife of Ed- 
ward Austen, . third daughter of the 
late Sir Brook Bridges, bart. 

In Saville-place, Capt. Thomas Reilley, 
brother-in-law to Mr, Octavius Gilchrist 
and Messrs. Simpson, of Stamford. 

11. At Washbrook, near Ipswich, aged 
59, William-Heysling Meyer, esq. late of 
the Lawn, South Lambeth. 

Mrs. Bland, of the Swansea theatre ; an 
actress of considerable merit, and much 
respected in private life. 

At Harleston, Northamptonshire, aged 
65, the Rev. Gilbert Andrews, M.A. 36 
years ‘rector of that parish. 

Mr. Joseph Carrington, solicitor, late of 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 

At the house of his son-in-law, at Ret- 
furd, Alexander Emerson, esq. lately of 
West-Retford-house, Notts, brother to the 
late Sir Wharton Amcotts, bart. of Kettle- 
thorpe park, co. Lincoln. 

At the vicarage-house, in Temple-strect, 
Bristol, aged 71, Mr. John Lewis. 

15. In his 53d year, Mr. William Cutts, 
attorney, of Nottingham. 

A 68, Mr. Christopher Cooling, of 
Lincoln, gardener. He fell from a tree 
about a fortnight before ; was much hurt ; 
and languished till this day. 

After a few hours illness, Mr. Samucl- 
Gillam Mills, surgeon, of Greenwich. His 
partner, Mr. Edmeades, died on the 50th 
ult. (see before, p. 955). 

In Upper Berkeley-street, Henry Ibbet- 
son, esq. of St. Anthony’s, Northumberland. 

Suddenly, by a fall from her chamber- 
window, Mrs. Morris, wife of George- 
Paulet Morris, M.D. of Parliament-street. 

14. Mr. Thomas Mullinder, master of a 
Maidstone boat, lying in the river Thames. 
Going on-board her the preceding night, 
he fell into the river, and was drowned. 
His body was picked up near Queenhithe 
wharf this day. 

In Fenchurch-street, of the dropsy, Wil- 
liam Ellis, esq. 

In Piccadilly, Mre,. Hawkes, wife of 
Mr. Thomas H. 

Mr. John Holmes, of Par:on’s-green, 
Fulham, coal-merchant, ~ 





Obituary. — Bill of Mortality. 


At Camberwell, aged 29, Mr. Joseph 
Rickman, jun. late of Craven-str. Strend. 

At Brompton, in her 35th year, Mrs. 
Isabella Kerr, wife of Major-general John- 
Manners K. of the 62d Foot, of the Staff 
of the Eastern District, and commandant 
at Norman-cross and its vicinity. 

Mrs. Jane Gutch, eldest daughter of the 
late Rey. Robert G. many years master of 
the Grammar-school at Blandford, afver- 
wards rector of Brianstone, near that town, 
and master of the Royal Grammar-school 
at Wimborn, Dorset. 

15. In Duchess-street, Portman-square, 
Marianne, wife of General the Hon. H. E. 
Fox (only surviving brother of the late Rt. 
Hon. Charles-James F.), and sister of Sir 
William Clayton, bart. 

Aged 68, Anthony Buxton, esq. of Seeth- 
ing-lane, Cornhill, 

In St. Mildred’s-court, in the Poultry, 
William-Storrs Fry, banker, and one of 
the Society of Friends. : 

InHans-place,Sloane-street, Mrs. Cowell, 
wife of Lieut.-col. C. late of the First Bat- 
talion of Royals. 

Mr. Simpson, apothecary, of Bristol. 

16. In his 68th year, the Rev. James 
Nasmith, D.D. vectorof Leverington, in the 
Isle of Ely. He ‘was formerly of Bene’t 
college, Canibridge; where he proceeded 
B. A. 1764, M. A. 1767, D.D. 1797, His 
early application to literature was reward- 


ed by repeated academic honours; and 
his many valuable publications will en- 


dear his memory to the Learned. In 1777 
he published bis “Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum quos Collegio Corporis 
Christi et B. Marie Virginis in Academia 
Cantabrigiensi legavit Reverendissimus in 
Christo Pater Mathzus Parker, Archiepis- 
copus Cantuariensis ;” in 1778, “The Iti- 
neraries of Symon, Son of Simeon, and 
William of Worcester ;” and a tract on 
Leonine Verses, from the above Manu- 
scripts; in 1787, a new edition of Bishop 
Tanner’s “ Notitia Monastica” (see our 
vol. LVIL p. 619). To these.he has added 
several Sermons and Charges as a Magis- 
trate. In this latter situation he was emi- 
nently conspicuous for his correct know- 
ledge of the Laws; and he filled the offive 
of Chairman at the Sessions ef Cambridge 
and Ely with moderation, justice, and im- 
partiality, at once distinguishing himself as 
the gentleman, the lawyer, and the divine, 

, At Clapham, Surrey, Mrs. Clementson, 
relict of the late John C, esq. deputy ser- 
jeant at arms, and mother of the gentle- 
man who at present fills that office. She 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from 
Christened, Buried, 
Males - 768 1459 Males - 672 
Females 691 “" | Females 635 


, 1307 


(  fOct. 
had returned from Worthing, in Sussex, on 
-the preceeding evening. es 

Mrs: Bannister, mother of Mr. B. the 
celebrated comedian, and relict of the late 
Charles B. of facetions memory. 

At Exeter, Devon, Lieut. Rice, of the 
Royal Navy. 

At Wimsiow, co. Ohester, on his way 
from Scotland to Cheltenham, Liecut..col, 
James Paterson, late of the Bombay Estab, 

18. E. Rogers, one of the police-officers 
of the Public-oftiee, Shadwell, ; 

Aged 78, the Rev. Edward Edwards, 
warden of Brown’s hospital, at Stamford, 
co. Lincoln; to which he succeeded on 
the death of the Rev. Thomas Hurst, in 
1785, having been then confrater of the 
hospita! 16.fyears. 


Mary, wife of Mr. P. Burgess, book-— 


seller, of Ramsgate, in Kent. 

19. At Islington, Mrs. Becket. She was 
born Nov. '6, 1754, at Haselingfield, in 
Cambridgeshire ; of which parish her fa- 
ther, the Rev. Timothy Perkins, was rec- 
tor near 50 years. 

At Market-Hafborough, in an advanced 
age, Letitia, relict of the Rev. George 
Periam, M.A. rector of Lathbury, Bucks, 


‘and preaching-minister of Market-Harbor. 


Aged 55, Mr. Edward Gyles, of Christ 
church, Sutrey, baker. 

20. At Datchet, Higgins Eden, esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Bedford-square. 

Jane, wife of Mr. James-George Wells, 
of Long Acre. Her death was occasionell 
by the fright of the fire in Castle-street, 
two days after her accouchement. 

In Fountain-place, City-road, Anne, 
wife of Mr. Thomas White, one of the 
masters of Lloyd’s coffee-house. 

Mr. H. F. Richardson, stationer, on the 
Back, Bristol. 

21. This eveping, a gentleman, named 
Gittons, aged 82, residing im Charlotte-str. 


Portland-place, locked-wp his wife and ~ 


daughters, and went to the fields on the 
other side of the New-road, Mary-la- 
Bonne, wherc he was found, next morn- 
ing, drowned im a pond near Welling’s 
farm. He had been for some time in @ 
state of despoudency, though in easy if 
not affluent circumstances. 

22. In the New-road, Mary-la-Bonne, 
Mr. Richard- Whitehouse Jennings, of 
Shire-lane, Lincoln’s-inn, attorney-at-law, 
many years vestry-clerk of the parish of 
St. Clement-Danes, and of the liberty of 
the Rolls, in Chanoery-lane, dc. 

At Goitry, Montgomeryshire, Jn. Pugh, 
esq. formerly of the Inner Temple. 





September 27, to October 25, 1508. 
Zand 5 145 | 50 and 60 
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Whereof have died under 2 years old 397 
Peck Loaf 4s. Sd.; 4s. 8d.; 4s. 10d.; 5s, 1d. 
falt 11, Os, Od. per bushel; 4d.4 per pound, 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending October 22, 1808. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIBS. 


Wheaty Rye { ; Beans 
s dis. a. s. d. 
95 54 ol ) 
98 51 59 
82 15 52 
89 2 51 
85 0 00 
81 4 vi 
82 53 
84 62 
v0 
100 
00 
00 
66 
68 
100 


‘- 
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Durham 89 
Northum. 84 
Cumberl. 86 
Westmog, 97 
Lancaster 83 
Chester 178 
Flint 00 
Denbigh 88 | 
Anglesea 00 
Carnarvon 85 
Merionct. 88 
Cardigan 79 
Pembroke 71 
‘arinarth. 87 
\Glamorg._81 
Gloucest. 90 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 87 
8ST 0/54 IA 4/52 1;63 1||Monmo. 98 
Devon #0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Cornwall 77 00 
19 S51 238 4429 7/60 8i\Dorset 83 v0 
Hants 86 G54 2 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and 
Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain 
Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans | Pease | Oatmeal | Beer or Big. 
% 2he 2i ea. G72 421 e€ 2l a €@ a @ a @ 
85 5|56 2) 41 8/29 5160 9/73 7] 41 7 
PRICES OF UR, October 24: 
Fine 85s. to 90s.—Seconds 80s. to 85s.—Bran 14s. to 17s.—Pollard 28s. to 32s, 
Return of Frouvr, October 8 to October 14, from the Cocket-Office : 
Total 19,702 Sacks. Average 82s. 54d.—2s. 104d. per Sack higher than the last Return, 
Return of WHEAT, October 10 to October 15, agreeably to the new Act: 
Total 7,118 Quarters. Average 90s, 94.—2s. 74d. higher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, October 22, 46s. 8d. 
Average Price of SUGAR, computed from the Returns made in the Week ending 
October 26, is 38s. 43d. per Cwt. exclusive of the Duty of Custonis paid 
or payable thereon on the Importation thereof into Great Britain. 
PRICE OF HOPS, October 24: 
secsesteerves OL 88, to 4 48. | Kent Pockets.;.......00.-.91. 15s. to 5l. 
3s, to 31. 18s. | Sussex Ditto..............-31. 5s. to 41. 
. 3s, to SI. 18s. | Farnham Ditto 6s. to 71. 
emt PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, October 22: 
St. James’s—Hay . Od. to 6 10s. Od. Average 51, 17s. 64d. 
Od. to 2l. 5s, Od. Average 2i, Os. 6d. 
Od. to Gl. 10s. Od. _ Average 17s. Gd. 
Clover...6l, 10s. Od. to 7], 10s, Od. Average 7l. Us. Od. 
Straw...11, 16s. Od. to2L Os, Od. Average 18s, Ud. 
SMITHFIELD, October 24. To sink the Offal—per Scone of 8Ib. 
8s. 8d.te5s. 8d. 
Od. to 5s. Od. | Lamb.........-ccsee-eees 0s. Od. to0s, Od. 
resetsecese-see 48, Od. to 5s. 6d. | Beasts 2600. Sheep and Lambs 18,000, 
COALS, Sept. 26: Newcastle 44s. Gd. to 55s. 0d. Sunderland 46s. 0d. =. 
SOAP, Yellow 100s. Mottled 110s. Curd114s. CANDLES, 14s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 15s.0d. 
TALLow, per Stone, lb, St.James’s 5s. 114d. Clare Market 6s, Od. Whitechapel 5s. 11d. 
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- EACH DAY'S-PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1808. 
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SIR JAMES BRANSCOMB and CO. Stock-Brokers, 11, Nolborn ; 37, Cornhill, 38, Haymarket* 





